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Professional Cards. 





Professional Cards payable strictly in adrance. 





Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, | 


SOPRANO, 


Open to Eng r 
Address 47 East a:st Street, New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


BARITONE, 


Srupios: 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. m. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 
anon eet ee oa ee 
lah, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victsr 
ugo, Paris. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1246 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 


Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
suember of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 
Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Hours at residence (so West ssth Street) 12to 1. Stu- 
: West Twentieth street, (Church of the Holy 
Communion), New York. 
ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 
Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
New York, 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A, 





Conpuctor anp Soro Pianist. 
Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West s8th Street, New York, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. Gooparcn, author of *‘ Complete Musica! Ana- 


hyeis,”” “* Goodrich's Analytical Harmony” (from the 
), * Music as a Language,” &c. 


LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuanwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 

Vocal Instruction, 

{ “Truths of I Vv ” 

eee Trainag MRE oY oy 

Practical Standpoiat,"’ “‘ Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 

Studio, 96 Kast 29d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 346 East 67th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 
124 East ggth Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

ref W s06th St., New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Residence, 169 East 6oth Street. 
th Avenue, New York. 











ements for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 


& Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 


THE MUSICAL 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Iwstrrruts, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N. B.—Complete vocal! instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 


accept the direction of a choral society. 
323 East r4th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
s« East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October :. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso. 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils - 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


Miss AMY FAY, 7 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
burch. Ora 











tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


Mure. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the lish language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 Kast 23d Street, New York. 

















EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing ant Derte Sen eet, New York. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Singing and Lyric Decl 


COURIER. 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. rox West 86th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 
Tenor. 


Can be secured for Concertsand Musicales. 
Dates and Teras to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York 











Apply for 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of The Musicac 
Courter, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 








Mur. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop and Comp! Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 








Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tux Musicat Courizr, New York 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 
32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At Ohickering Hall, 
MONDAYS FROM 3 T0 5 P.M. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 Rast 16th Street, New York, 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France, 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &e, 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 


WiLLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ ia 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after Septemner 1. Pianoand Theory at Studio. 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 


FRANK ELMORE, 


BARITONE VOCALIST, 
Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East rsth Street, New fort: 














CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 
Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianoforte 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach, Beethoven 
(last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct Phrasing.) Daily, 

_ between i2and2. 1062 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, | 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, 
Chickering fiall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hail, 57th St., and 7th Ave, 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1880, 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperti. 

His accompanist and under teacher with special 

certificates. Concert, Cuurcu, Oratorio, Urera. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Circular. 
12 West 6oth Street, New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, No. 154 Montague Street, Wednesdays. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 

Will receive engagements for Recitals,Organ Openings, 
&c., and is prepared to accept pupils tor instruction in 
Piano and Organ. Accompanist for Vocal T~achers 
and Concertsa specialty. For terms, dates, &c., address 
Mr. Wm. E. Mac Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Street, New York. 








Teacher of 
and Physical Development. 
and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and . 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert En, ements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Piano anp Composition, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 











110 East 7oth street, New York. 





hi2 
Studios: on ulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


OperRA A SPECIALTY. 


VocaL Stupio; 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 


Works vrestudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
Samiliar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Firru Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P.M 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to a P.M. 

230 West soth street, New York. 


HELENE VON DOENHOFF, ae 


Prima Donna Contralto. 














Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


MRS. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 21st street, New York. 


Mur. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
LAMPERTI AUTHORITY (Elder). 


Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima Donna 
of the principal opera houses of the world. Instruc- 
tion from foundation to stage. Hours arranged for 
Professionals and Teachers. 

124 East 44th Street, New York, 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 


























CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }jarmems 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music T 
and Students will find it complete in every 4 


Price, $2.00 per copy. 
Key To F.orio’s Paacricat Harmony, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E.9thSt., NewYork ;215 Wabash A ve.,Chicago. 


——— 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 

approved methods and a refi ned musical home. 

Pupils All prominent positions. Special train- 

ing for those desiring to teach. 

Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 











Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address. care Steinway Hall, New York. 


425 West 22d Street New York. 
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“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


**Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and asa means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘“The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


r 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue, 


PLL 





WILLIAM MASON, 





Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





MARIE LOVELL BROWN 
(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Planciee Playing and Harmony. 
Address pemnaaditetiad Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


3o East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. |. “TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Home Studio ; 151 East 62d Street, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 





GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 


Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 
less. Ti 


WILLIAM | H. LEE, BARITONE, 


Late of American, Emma ‘uch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera C: mj anies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. a of Barth, Berlin High School, 
J yand of S. B. Mills. Will receive engage- 


ments and pu 294 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


DR. HENRY HUBERT HAAS 


(Pupil of Kurrgrats and Ferp. Hitter), 








Teaches Piano, Singing, Theory and 
Harmony, Composition. 


Sreciaty.—Training young musicians for teaching 
and concert playing. Assistance in securing positions 
given to deserving pupils. 

Terms moderate. Room, board and practice piano 
at his residence, or in Roanoke or Salem cities, Va. 


Beautiful, healthy country, wiih temperate winter 
climate. 
REFERENCES: 
” Ps I pion and know in music I owe to my teacher, 
Dr Haas.”—Reno B. Mvers, Pianist and Professor at 


te 8 a Street Conservatory, Philadelphia (second 

r. Haas’ aid to me in mastering the technical 
difficulties of modern music, and his hints on teaching, 
have been invaluable to me as a teacher of music.”— 
M. Brssiz HarLowe, Tipton Female Seminary, Cov- 
ington, Tenn. 

Dr. Haas’ instruction has been invaluable to me in 
my own teaching experience. I heartily recommend 
him .to those who desire to become true students of 
music,”—Anna B. Zerer, Zeter’s School, Salem, Va. 


7th Regiment Band, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
e Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 167, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 














Established 1881. 


MRS.:- REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
ated advantages of years of successful operation. 
[nstructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Composting, : 

Art, Foreign Sanane, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free a equa! to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


&. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


CONGERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFE, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Instrumentation, 











Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tio Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 
Be «in. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il, 
Senp ror CaTALoGuE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, | Harmony, &c. 











Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASYOAN, GHARMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof, Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Dtring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Welff, Mus. 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fiahrmann, Music Director HOpner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul. vea 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches, Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tuz Musica Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Direeter. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl qureys 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, phn (violin) ; Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhauses 
method and history of music); Dr, Reimann (history of music and musical eal ore 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klind worth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. m., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 te 
6, at ‘otsdamerstrasse 35- 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system’artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 165th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
716 NORTH BROAD streer, } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMSBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches ee. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano rats a gga eta | A.CLA Mus, Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Desermen DWIN AAT aE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. *POMMER, hy Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department. 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full pustionnn; address GILBERT RK. COMBS, Director,: 
331 Youth Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano, 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


.. LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S, M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 


831 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. “°*sc""sercsgea?”™ 





New England Conservatory of Music. 

Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée, 

Cart Fasvren, Director. 

ee Literature, Languages, Fine Arts 
and 

Send for Titustrated Calendar 

Frank W. Hare, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1867, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 








WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 





Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 


taining a musical lexicon, adridged History of Music | Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
ando valuable information, will be sent rrez on Parties. 
application. 





Established in 1867. 





WILLIAM C, CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 


JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c. ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. , 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 


any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 














THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0: a Tact 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS ann IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YoORKEZ. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
OBRAPPEHLIE & CO., 
ROoBtT. COCEHES cc CoO., 
7. B. CRAMER c& CoO., ; 
EOPWoOoOoD ce CREw, 
BRoOTCHINGS &« ROMER, 
7. & J. HOPERINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, England. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, |y 
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JAMES CAMPION, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO CASES, 
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PIANO PANELS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 
Wood Work of Every Description. 
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MERRILL PIANO CO., 
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FINCK ON HIS CRITICS. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
R. HOWELLS remarks in his delightful little 
book, entitled ‘‘ Criticism and Fiction,” which 
every critic, literary or musical, should carry in his 
overcoat pocket for a month or two: 

“Canon Farrar confesses that with the best will in 
the world to profit by the many criticisms of his 
books he has never profited in the least by any of 
them, and this is almost the universal experience 
of authors.” 

In a recent magazine article Mr. Hall Caine relates 
the following incident in the life of Wilkie Collins: 


He published a book, and forthwith packed up his traps and went 
off for a yachting tour in the Mediterranean. By the time he re- 
turned his mother had collected a tremendous pile of reviews, and 
she hardly knew whether to be depressed or delighted by them. He 
was in no hurry to look at them, but after a time he read them care- 
fully through, and this is what he found. Some of them snuffed the 
book out ; others said it was exceedingly fine ; some said it was dull; 
others that it was a sensational performance. “In short,” he said, 
“strive as I might, as a young man, to find some teaching in these 
‘reviews,’ something to guide me for my next book, 1 could find 
nothing.” 


As everybody knows, there are in this city several 
Press Clipping bureaus, which do a profitable busi- 
hess in supplying authors, artists, politicians and 
others who are apt to see their names in print, with 
clippings relating to themselves. One of these 
bureaus has for its motto the poet’s— 

O, wad some power the giftie gi’e us, 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 
and adds in capital letters, ‘‘ This Power now 
Exists.” True, but it is a mirror which is convex at 


The Musical Courier. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ie Pea 2 ° 
All THE MUSICAL COURIER Correspon- 
dent Cards are hereby revoked. Corre- 
spondents will please apply for their cards 
for the year 1894, which will be mailed on 


or about January 1. 





one moment and concave the next, so that the author 
sees but a distorted picture of himself ; or to vary the 
simile, makes him fancy himself a sort of chameleon, 
wearing. all the colors of the rainbow at the same 
time. 

When my ‘‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty ” 
appeared, I looked over a collection of about 200 
criticisms in American, English and German papers. 
Not more than half a dozen of these contained any 
hints or information by which I was able to profit, 
yet I would not say that the others were useless to 
me, for the favorable ones gave me pleasure, while 
all of them afforded amusement by their picturesque 
variety of opinion. For instance, while two religious 
papers said that the book was fit to be read in the 
home circle before girls, an art paper declared that 
it was as immoral as the most licentious productions 
of the Renaissance in Italy! A collection of these 
contradictory views was arranged in parallel columns 
and used by the publishers as an advertisement, al- 
though they did not feel quite sure whether it would 
do good orharm, since, if Schumann is right, an un- 
favorable judgment has the weight of ten favorable 
ones—a maxim for which Schopenhauer would have 
doubtless been able to supply an explanation. A 
similar collection, somewhat less picturesque, might 
have been made in the case of my latest book, 
‘‘Wagner and His Works,” were it worth while. I 
may confess, however, that I have derived some use- 
ful hints from several of the adverse criticisms, but 
they always occurred in reviews that were otherwise 
favorable and courteous. 

Allthe foregoing considerations demonstrate the 
fact that where there is such a picturesque variety of 
contradictory opinions, it is foolish for authors to 
rush into print with a reply to any individual attack 
onthem. I have never done such a thing in my life, 
and would not do it in the case of my Wagner biog- 
raphy, were it not that two charges in particular 
were made again and again, and therefore call for an 
answer. These charges are that I wrote this biog- 
raphy with a strong, if not a fanatical bias, and that 
I treated the critics unfairly. Before examining these 
charges I wish to touch on one or two minor points. 

Several of the critics have objected to my style as 
being often too colloquial. This appears to me a 
very curious and surprising censure. Has not 
Socrates been praised by innumerable authors for 
bringing down philosophy from the skies and making 
it human, ‘‘colloquial”? Why then should anyone 
be blamed for trying in a modest way to bring down 
Wagnerian esthetics from the stilted, obscure, digni- 
fied regions where they usually dwell, and making 
them colloquial, so that they can be ‘‘ understanded 
of all”? It is not so easy a thing to do as some may 
fancy. Every literary critic knows, or ought to 
know, that fluency and ‘‘ carelessness” of style are 
usually the result of the most painstaking care —the 
ars celare artem. Among all the pleasant things 
written about my own style nothing has ever given 
me more satisfaction than the following remark a 
propos of my ‘Pacific Coast Scenic Tour:” ‘‘ He 
has written it in such an easy style as to make the 
written description seem to the reader like the 
utterances of the human voice. He simply tells 
what he saw and heard without any of the stiffness 
of the professional author or appearance of having 
tried to write a book.” That has always been my 
aim and ideal in writing books, and Iam glad that I 
have reached it in the opinion of at least one critic. 

In my humble opinion, too much “dignity” is the 
death of literature. It is better to saw wood than to 
write stilted, ‘‘ dignified books, which nobody ever 
reads. In my chapters devoted to the critical clowns 
who abused Wagner for fifty years a burlesque tone 
seemed to me a great deal more appropriate than a 
dignified” style, since it is impossible to look on 
those men to-day in any but a comic light. I even 
confess to a sinful lust for slang, and when the Chi- 
cago ‘‘ Dial” remarks that ‘‘itis exceedingly unfortu- 
nate that a serious life of Wagner should tell us of 
‘Hiilsen’s heroic efforts to dawn Wagnerism,’ of the 





‘big head’ displayed by a certain conductor, or of 
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the ‘ versified rot’ of pre-Wagnerian librettists.” I 
reply with a smile that the slang words here itali- 
cised were used because they are infinitely more ex- 
pressive and picturesque than any academic words 
that might have been substituted. Slang is a good 
deal like new discords in music. It is always ob- 
jected to at first by purists, but before long it is ac- 
cepted as classical and academic. 

The second charge to which I wish to refer isa 
amore serious matter, Three critics, whose names 
are known to the public, but which I will kindly omit, 
accused me of arguing that the artistic value of 
Wagner's operas is proved by the large box office 
receipts whenever they are given to-day. Now, 
there is no absolute, no such argument in my book, 
and this charge is therefore a clear case of misrepre- 
sentation or literary immorality. What I do inti- 
mate is that these large box office receipts prove the 
triumph of Wagnerism over its detractors, which is 
an incontrovertible truth. Even if I had attempted 
to prove that the present popularity of Wagner's 
works demonstrates their aftistic value, | would not 
have said anything that called for a sneer. It is 
quite true that immediate popularity, like that of 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo, does not argue merit— 
quite the contrary ; but when operas which failed at 
first have continued for almost half a century to grow 
more and more popular, with a steady crescendo 
from year to year, we are perfectly safe in accepting 
them as great works of art. The difference between 
musical works of genius and mere ephemeral produc- 
tions has always been that the former have to fight 
their way inch by inch, while the latter are wel- 
comed with open arms. Wagner was fifty-six years 
old before France, Italy and England heard even his 
early operas, while Mascagni’s and Leoncavallo’s are 
ordered before the score is half finished. 

Third point. No biographer can help becoming to 
some extent a partisan. His hero gradually becomes 
as real to him as a living friend, and faults are readily 
condoned. I admit that in writing this biography | 
was biased in Wagner’s favor, but I claim that such a 
bias is infinitely preferable to a bias in favor of the 
malicious and brutal philistines who hounded him all 
his life. The more I studied the details the more I 
felt the enormity of their offense. Wagner's char- 
acter had been so persistently misrepresented that it 
was necessary to emphasize his noble and amiable 
traits, in order to restore the proper balance. But I 
did not suppress any authenticated facts that spoke 
against him. By so doing I would have simply in- 
jured my own reputation as a biographer without 
helping Wagner. 

His virtues were great and benefited the whole 
world, while his faults were petty and concerned 
himself and his friends alone. Even if certain 
charges against his moral character were authenti- 
cated—which they are far from being—they would 
be no excuse for the extraordinary vilifications that 
have been printed. Nobody ever assailed Beethoven 
because he owed his deafness and premature death 
to a disease to which a moral man is not exposed. 
(See Grove, Vol. I., 173.) 

I might fill several columns of THE MusicaL Cou- 
RIER with quotations from my book proving that! did 
not give my approval to everything Wagner was and 
did, as at least a dozen reviewers have accused me 
of doing. It is not worth while to do so, as the book 
is accessible toall; but I claim the right of a culprit 
before the jury of quoting a few witnesses on my 
side of the case, as their testimony is less accessible : 


There is no endeavor to suppress the truth, to conceal traits that 
might militate against a high estimate of the character of Wagner, 
but everything is set down in black and white.—St. Louis “ Post 
Dispatch.” 

It is proof of Mr. Finck’s great sincerity of purpose that worship- 
ping Wagner as he does, he yet presents the evidence most thor- 
oughly on both sides of every question treated in the work.—Bos- 
ton “ Advertiser.” hei 

His fondness for his subject does not blind him to Wagner’s faults. 
In this respect he greatly resembles Carlyle in that author's treat- 
ment of the character of Frederic the Great.—St. Louis “ Republic.” 

The picture he draws of Wagner as a man, of his personal char- 
acter is probably the best and most life-like that has yet been given 
to the public; it shows Wagner as essentially a noble, high souled 
nature, furiously concentrated upon one single aim in life, possibly 
sensitive to criticism and ever yearning for sympathy. His volcanic 
petulancy, which often seemed like spite, was but a symptom of per- 
sistent ill health, * * * With all its redundancy of rose tints, 
the portrait is probably a far better likeness than Jullien’s.—“ Atlan- 
tic Monthly.” 


I might stop here, but there is a passage in the 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican’s” notice which I cannot re- 
frain from adding: ‘‘It is not an amiable picture of 
the great tone master which is set forth here—and 


those who dislike Wagner's personality will hardly 
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find any stronger confirmation of their prejudice than 
this portrait by an admirer.” There you are! Could 
1 possibly desire a more impartial witness to my im- 
partiality ! 

We now come to the last and most debated point— 
the charge that I have maltreated Wagner's critics. 
The poor fellows! One of the reviewers says of me 
that, ‘‘not content with mere slaughter, he tramples 
upon the bodies of his victims, scalps them and holds 
the trophy exultantly aloft.” Fancy! That comes of 
being brought up in the Wild West, I suppose. Yet 
i thought that I had done little more than quote the 
critics’ own words, with a casual comment to eluci- 
date the situation. Perhaps the *‘ Nation” was right 
in suggesting that I applied the pillory too often and 
that my excess in this direction ‘‘is unfortunately 
calculated to make the impression of blind partisan- 
ship on the other side, ‘‘ than which,” it kindly adds, 
‘‘nothing could be more unjust.” But after all the 
chapters on the critics take up only forty-three pages 
out of a thousand, and if there are seven of them it 
is because the critics mever learned by experience, 
but attacked every new work with the same old 
abuse. Where history repeated itself, biography 
had to follow suit. 

At least half a dozen points may be advanced in de- 
fense of my ‘‘ maltreatment” of the critics. Let us 
consider them as briefly as possible : 

1, A biographer's first duty is realism—a truthful 
picturing of the environment. Wagnerism is his- 
torically a forty years’ war, with seven leading bat- 
tles ; consequently it was necessary to describe seven 
battlefields, 

2. The public at large heard only of Wagner the 
reformer, with merely an occasional glimpse of his 
amiable side. It saw him constantly—and sees him 
still in his writings—in the attitude of fighting a 
swarm of hornets. To leave the hornets and their 
stings out of the biographic picture would be to 
show Wagner beating the air like a fool, without any 
cause, Jullien preferred ; to do so but his is not my 
idea of a biography. 

8. The critics deserved a good chastisement, not 
for their mistaken opinions—it is human to err—but 
because of their discourteous and often brutal tone. 
Huxley somewhere speaks of the ‘‘ mixture of igno- 
rance and insolence” that characterized the early 
attacks on Darwin. The same words fit our case 
exactly. I wrote, as one of the reviewers neatly put 
it, ‘‘as one long maddened by the obtusiveness and 
meanness of the critics.” For twenty years I often 
swore revenge, and no one can now accuse me of 
perjury. 

4. The chastised critics ought to feel grateful for 
the exposure. It will perhaps prevent them and their 
successors from assuming the same insolent tone 
toward future reformers and benefactors of the art 
of music, 

5. One of the hostile reviewers of my book—who, 
however, admits that Wagner's critics were ‘‘ unpar- 
donably brutal”—chuckles because in reproducing 

so many of the adverse opinions on Wagner, I 
‘*helped to an understanding of (my) subject very 
different from what (I) intended.” This calls atten- 
tion to another merit of my method—it helps to pre- 
sent the negative side in as strong language as the 
positive side. The enthusiasm of hate meets the 
enthusiasm of love. 

In the preface I stated that Wagner's enemies had 
no end of fun ridiculing him and his admirers in for- 
mer years, and asked : ‘‘ Now that the tide has turned 
have we not a right to a little fun at their expense?” 
To which one of the critics replied: ‘‘A right un- 
doubtedly, but the question here is one of taste, not 
of right.” Precisely. The lower dog is apt to con- 
sider it in very bad taste to continue the fight which 
he enjoyed bugely while he was the upper dog. Ionce 
read selections from the criticisms on ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
and ‘‘Lohengrin” before the Aldine Club, a club 
made up of publishers, authors and artists, people 
of excellent taste. They evidently did not consider 
my procedure in bad taste, but laughed soloudly that 
I was repeatedly interrupted in my reading. I find 
that, apart from the critics, most persons consider 
the chapters in question the most amusing ones in 
the book; the list includes some critics too, who 
have a clear conscience, in proof of which assertion 
let me make one or two more quotations: ‘‘ Only the 
larger fish among the critics have been thus tem- 
porarily drawn to the surface, and it is probable that 
admirers of Wagner will enjoy this sport as much as 
the author did.”—Cleveland ‘‘Leader.” ‘‘ He holds 
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throughont the work such anti-Wagnerites as Hans- 
lick, of Viepna, and Bennett, of London, and the 
reader gets no end of fun as a result.”— Hartford 
“Courant.” And by way of climax, allow me to add 
that in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine,” one of the greatest of 
American humorists, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
referred to my ‘‘ amusing exposure of the musical 
critics” as ‘‘a great entertainment.” For which 
support much thanks. 
Very truly yours, 
New York, December 11, 1893. 


HENRY T. FINCK. 








“ THE WAGNER CASE.” 

FEW months ago we gave our readers some ex- 
A tracts from the opinions of Heinrich Pudor, but 
after reading Nietsche’s ‘‘ Der Fall Wagner,’ we may 
say that Pudor is not in it. Pudor contents himself 
with calling Wagner simply ‘‘ undeutsch,” with little 
German blood in his veins. Nietsche insinuates that 
he wasa Jew. ‘‘Was Wagner aGerman? There are 
good grounds for the question. He has no German 
characteristics, although, as an apt pupil, he could 
pick up a good deal that was German. His whole 
nature is opposed to everything hitherto regarded as 
German. His father was a playactor called Geyer, 
and Geyer is akin to Adler, the latter of these fear- 
ful wildfowl being a common Jewish name. Like 
Pudor, Nietsche lays great stress on Hegel’s in- 
fluence on Wagner's early life, and while the former 
calls his music a poison, the latter calls ita pestilence. 
Both accuse poor Richard of corrupting the youth in 
all sorts of ways, but while Pudor howls for Deutsch- 
thum, Nietsche says: ‘‘ // faut méditerraniser la must- 
gue.”’ Pudor is more coherent. He does indeed write 
de omnibus rebus, but Nietsche writes moreover de gui- 
busdam aliis, and gives us his ideas on Victor Hugo, 
Schiller, the Goncourt Brothers, Schelling, the Ger- 
man Empire, and all kinds of decadence. 

Nietsche’s pamphlet is in its second edition, and is 
provided with more than the usual quota of epil- 
logues and prologues. In his Vorwort he confesses 
his early Wagnerism, and his joy at outgrowing it 
and recovering his health. He knows what it is to 
be a decadent, but has conquered decadence. ‘‘I 
understand perfectly when a musician says ‘I hate 
Wagner, but can bear no other music.’ I could 
understand, however, a philosopher who declared, 
‘Wagner is the résumé of modernity. It is no use. 
One must first be a Wagnerian.’” 

We have boiled Nietsche down a good deal, but 
hope that no injustice is done to him in the process. 
We must confess, however, his jests (spéssen) are 
ponderous. 


Yesterday, exclaims Freiderich Nietsche, I heard 
Bizet’s masterpiece for the twentieth time. Every. 
time I hear ‘‘Carmen” Iam more of a philosopher, 
and a better philosopher. Bizet’s orchestration is the 
only one I can bear; Wagner’s is brutal, artificial, 
appealing to the three senses of the modern soul. 
It is a scirocco. Not only after Bizet am I a 
better philosopher, but a better man, a bet- 
ter musician, a better hearer. In this work we 
bid farewell to Wagnerian mist and fog. Here 
the air is dry, the sky of the tropics shines 
with all its warmth and /i:mpidezza ; here is sensibility 
—a Southern, brown, sunburnt sensibility ; here is 
love translated back into nature ; no love of a ‘‘no- 
bler maiden,” no sentimentality, but love as fate, 
fatality—nature. // faut méditerraniser la musique! 
And I say this: I, whilom one of the most abandoned 
Wagnerians. I, who once took Wagner seriously! 
Ah, the old wizard! The first thing he gave us was 
a magnifying glass: Look through and everything 
seems great—even Wagner ! 

What is Wagner's problem? It is redemption 
(Erlésung). Everybody in his works must be re- 
deemed, now a young man, now a young woman. 
He teaches us that innocence by preference re- 
deems interesting sinners (‘‘ Tannhduser”), that the 
Wandering Jew is redeemed when he marries and 
settles down (‘‘The Flying Dutchman”), that 
naughty old maids prefer to be redeemed by good 
young men (‘‘Kundry”), that pretty girls love to be 
redeemed by a knight who is also a Wagnerian 
(‘‘Die Meistersinger"), that married women like to 
be redeemed by a knight (‘‘ Isolde”), that the ‘‘ Old 
God,” after having morally compromised himself in 
every respect, is redeemed by an immoral free 
thinker (‘‘ Freigeist und Immoralisten”), (the ‘‘Ring”), 
Do you understand this last idea? I do not, thank 
goodness. 





up to public scorn in a most amusing manner 


You may learn other lessons from Wagner, as that 


a Wagnerian ballet can lead to despair and virtue 
(‘‘ Tannhduser”), that evil consequences result from 
not going to bed at proper times (‘‘ Lohengrin” 
again), that nobody knows whom they really marry 
(*‘Lohengrin” once more). ‘‘ Tristan” and “ Isolde” 
glorify the perfect spouse, who, in a certain case, puts 
only one question, ‘‘ Why did you not tell me before?” 
In ‘‘Lohengrin” Wagner represents the Christian 
idea of faith; the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” preaches 
sublime love, and that woman can steady the most 
unstable. But granting this, let me ask, Is it desir. 
able? What becomes of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew” when 
he marries and settles down. Why, he ceases to be 
an eternal wanderer; he becomes nothing. The 
danger to artists and men of genius—and they are 


ing woman is certain ruin, for no man can escape 
being ruined, that is ‘‘ redeemed,” when he is treated 
as a little god. Goethe said the danger impending 
over the romantic school, was that of choking while 
regurgitating moral and religious absurdities—in 
briefer terms ‘‘ Parsifal.” The philosopher may add 
*** Ja philosophie ne suffit pas au grand nom- 
bre. [Il lui faut la sainteté. Holiness is the 
horizon of the ideal for everything which is purblind 
by nature. 

Now, continues Nietsche, I will tell you the history 
of the ‘‘ Ring.” It isa history of redemption, only 
this time it is Wagner who is redeemed. Wagner for 
half his life believed in the Revolution as no one but 
a Frenchman ever believed. He believed that ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried” was a typical revolutionary. ‘‘ Whence comes 
all evil?” asked Wagner, and, like an ideologue, 
answers : ‘‘From old conventions (Vertrige).” That 
is, in plain English, manners, laws, morals, institu- 
tions, everything on which old society rests. ‘‘ How 
can we get rid of the evil of the world?” he asks, and 
answers ; ‘‘ By declaring war on customs and morals.” 
This ‘‘ Siegfried” does. His very birth is a declaration 
of war, for he is the offspring of adultery and incest. 
(This little detail is Wagner’s owninvention.) ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried” goes on as he began; he flings away all tradi- 
tions, all awe and fear; he slays whatever displeases 
him; he runs full tilt against the old gods, but his 
chief enterprise is the emancipation of woman ‘‘to 
redeem ‘Briinnhilde.’” ‘‘Siegfried” and ‘‘Briinnhilde,” 
the sacrament of free love, the Gétterdimmerung of 
morals, and—evil is abolished. Wagner's skiff sailed 
merrily on this track for a long time, till he struck 
the reef of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

Wagner had held different views ; he had been set- 
ting optimism—damnable optimism—to music. He 
now felt ashamed of himself. He reflected long ; his 
position was desperate; then a bright idea dawned 
on him; the reef must be his goal, to be wrecked on 
it, his object. Bene navigavi cum naufragium fet. 
He translated the ‘‘ Ring” into Schopenhauerese. 
Everything goes wrong, everything goes to the bot- 
tom. The new world is as bad as the old; the Hindoo 
Circe, Nothingness, beckons him. *‘ Briinnhilde,” who, 
in his early views, had to depart with a hymn to free 
love, and to console the world with a socialistic Uto- 
pia, now has other work. Wagner must study Schopen- 
hauer and turn into verse the fourth book of ‘‘ Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung.” Wagner's debt to Scho- 
penhazer is infinite. -The philosopher of the deca- 
dence showed to the artist of the decadence his real 
self. 

‘‘The artist of the decadence,” thatis the word. And 
now Iam in earnest. I am far from regarding it as 
harmless if this decadent ruins our health, and music, 
too! Is Wagner really a human being? Is he not 
rather a disease? He makes everything he touches 
diseased. He has made music diseased. 

A typical decadent who could pass off his corrup- 
tion as law, as progress, as completion! His powers 
of seduction are monstrous ; clouds of incense rise im 
wreaths about him ; misunderstanding is called a gos 
pel, preached, alas! not merely to the poor in spirit. 

I am not surprised that Germany deceives itself 
about Wagner, I would be surprised if Germany did 
not; the Germans created for themselves a Wagnef 
whom they could honor, for they were never psy- 
chologists, and are thankful that they misunderstand 
him. But that Paris should be deceived about Wag- 
ner ; Paris, where everybody is a psychologist! And 
at St. Petersburg, where men divine things which 
even Paris dares not! How closely bound up with 
the whole European decadence must Wagner be not 
to be found out as a decadent! To the decadence he 


extol themselvés when they extol him. Instinct i 
weakened, and as in many diseases what ought tobe 





the ‘‘Wandering Jews”—lies in woman. An ador- 
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avoided is sought after. To be able to reject what is 
hurtful is a sign of youth and strength. Wagner 
attracts the weak and exhausted. 

My point of view is this: Wagner’s art is diseased. 
The problems he puts on the stage—mere hysterical 
problems, the convulsions of his effects, his over- 
wrought sensibility, his taste still craving for some- 
thing more pungent, the instability of his principles, 
and, not least, his choice of heroes and heroines, types 
for a pathological gallery—altogether present a pic- 


ture of disease that cannot be mistaken. Wagner is | 
aneuropath. Nothing perhaps is better known to- | 


day; certainly nothing is more studied than the pro- 
tean character of the degeneration, which here dis- 
guises itself as art and artist. Our physiologists 
have a most interesting case in Wagner, at least a 
very complete one. Indeed, it is because nothing 
is more modern than this general collapse, this atony 
and hypereesthesia of the nervous ma- 
chinery, that Wagner is the modern 
artist par excellence, the Cagliostro of 
modernity. In his art are blended in 
most corrupting fashion the three great 
stimulants of the worn-out neurotic 
patient, namely, the brutal, the arti- 
ficial and the idiotic. 

Wagner is a source of great corrup- 
tion in music. He discovered in it 
the means of exciting weary nerves, 
and made music diseased by his dis- 
covery. It is no small discovery in art, 
to titillate the most blasé, and call to 
life the half dead. He is the master of 
hypnotism. The success of Wagner, 
his success with the nerves, and conse- 
quently with women, has trained the 
whole ambitious musical world into ap- 
prentices to his secret art. Not only 
the ambitious but the worldly wise as 
well. Money now-a-days is made with 
diseased music. Our great theatres 
live on Wagner. 

Ha, ha! now exclaims Nietsche, let 
us be merry; let us have some heit- 
erkeit! Alas, Nietsche’s heiterkeit, like 
Barrie’s humor, is, to say the least, de- 
pressing. Still, here goes. 

Suppose Wagner's success could take 
bodily form and appear as a kindly 
scholar mixing with young artists. 
What would it say? 

My friends, a few words with you. 
It is easier to write bad music than 
good; yea, and it is more profitable, 
more effective, more persuasive, more 
inspiring, more Wagnerian! Bother 
the Beautiful! Let us have the Grand, 
the Elevated, the Gigantic! It is much 
easier to be gigantic than beautiful! 
We know the masses! The best of 
the audience, the German young folk, 
the horned-Siegfrieds, and other Wag- 
nerians want the Elevated,.the Pro- 
found, the Over - mastering. The 
others, the culture-crétins, the little 
blasés, the ever womanly, the eupeptic, 
in fact, the people, want the Elevated, 
the Profound, the Over-mastering. 
This is quite logical. The man who elevates them 
is god-like; the man who makes them brood is 
profound ; the man who perturbs them is strong. 
Let us be that man. As to the brooding business, 
first of all, no thoughts! Nothing is so comprom- 
ising as a thought. The condition before think- 
ing, the struggles of the still unborn thought, the 
anticipation of future thoughts, the world as it was, 
before God made it, a recrudescence of Chaos—Chaos 
makes you brood. In the words of the Master, ‘‘In- 
finity, but without melody ! ” 

As to the perturbing part, study the instruments ; 
some make your bowels yearn (see Mr. Jacques 
Pierre on the effect of the the cornmuse when it 
singeth in the nose, and Mr. Giovenale, who tells us 
that even in the Roman army there were quibus 
cornua solvunt), others bedevil your spinal cord. 
Here the Klang-farbe must decide. As to the Klang, 
that is a matter of indifference! Very nearly. Only 
be characteristic in your Klang. The more youleave 
for people to guess, the more genius they attribute to 
you. <Agaces les nerves; strike them dead; fling 
about thunder and lightning! That knocks them out 
of time. ay 
Above all, however, passion. Nothing is cheaper 





than passion. You need not trouble about counter- 


| point; you need not learn anything! Stick to pas- | 
sion. Beauty is difficult; drop it! And no melody! | 


| My friends, let us curse, let us, if we seriously wor- 
| ship the Ideal, curse melody! Nothing is more dan- 
| gerous than beautiful melody, nothing sooner injures 
the taste. We are lost, my friends, if ever again men 
| love beautiful melody. 

| Axiom— Melody is unmoral. 
| trina. Application—‘ Parsifal.” 

ody sanctifies. 

Passion consists in the gymnastic of the hideous 
| on the tightrope of the enharmonic. My friends, let 
| us dare to be hideous! Wagner dared it. Let us 
| wallow in the mud of the most repugnant harmonies; 
| then we become natural ! 
| One last bit of advice, that sums upall. Let us be 

Idealists! To elevate mankind one must be elevated. 


Example — Pales- 
Absence of mel- 





EMMA EAMES. 


Metropolitan Opera House, Season 1892-94. 
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| . 1- : 
| marks out literary decadence? The word overrides 


| the sentence, the sentence the page, the page the 
whole book. The whole is no morea Whole. Look 
| at Wagner's work. See how he divides, how he 
| brings out details, how he turns and twists and 
brightens them up. He spends his strength on them ; 
all the rest is nothing. How poor, how confused, 
how unprofessional his attempts to develop, to 
weave together, what has not sprouted together! 

Wagner, however, is worthy of all admiration for 
his invention and working out of details. The world 
is perfectly right in proclaiming him a master of the 
| first rank in this line ; he is the greatest miniaturist 
}in music. His wealth of color, of half shadow, of 
aerial distance, has affected all other musicians. 
Shall I be believed when I say that our highest con- 
ception of Wagner must not be derived from the 
popular side of him. The popular side gives the 
Walkyrie circus, the bourgeoiserié of 
the Tannhduser march, the ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing” of the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman,” the hypnotized music of 
the Lohengrin prelude. But Wagner 
has little precious gems too; he is 
our greatest melancholy man, full of 
glances, of tenderness, of consoling 
words, a master of the sad and the 
dreamy. The truest words of Wagner 
were brief phrases of five to fifteen 
bars, mere music—these no one knows. 
Wagner had the virtue of the deca- 
dence—sympathy. 

Well and good! But how comes it 
that men admire this decadent? Nay, 
how can we not? You know not 
what Wagner is—a great theatrical 
power! Look at these young people 
pale, motionless, breathless! They are 
Wagnerians; they do not understand 
music, yet Wagner is their lord and 
master. The theatrical Wagner is a 
tyrant whose pathos sweeps away all 
opposition—a pathos that checks the 
breath. This feeling, from which you 
no longer wish to be free, this terror- 
striking, dragging detail in circum- 
stances where the moment longs to 
murder ——! 

Was Wagner a musician? He was 
tather something else, an incompar- 
able histrion, the greatest mime, the 
most astonishing theatrical genius, the 
scenic artist par excellence. His place 
is elsewhere than in the history of 
music, he cannot be named with its 
genuine men, Wagner and Beet- 
hoven—a blasphemy—and even an in- 
justice to Wagner. As musician he 
was what he always was; he became 
a musician, he became a poet, because 
that tyrant, his theatrical genius, com- 
pelled him. He was not a musician 
by instinct ; he flung away all style in 
music to make a bit of theatre rhetoric, 
a means of expression, of strengthen- 
ing the gestures, of suggestion, of the 
psychological picturesque. But he is 
here too an inventor and innovator of 





Walk on clouds ; harangue about the Infinite ; stick | the first rank. He enlarged immeasurably Music's 


big symbols all around. Sursum! 
Go for ‘lofty feelings,” not for counterpoint. The 
striving for sensuous charm, for so-called beauty, has 
unnerved the Italians. Mozart is frivolous ; we have 
Wagner's word forit. Never grant that music can 
cheer or entertain or give pleasure. Never give 
pleasure. We are lost if we think of art as hedonists ; 
that is mere last century nonsense. Give a dose 
of Muckerthum—si¢ venia verbo. Look black, sigh 
aloud, make the great compassion of Christ a play. 
‘Mankind is corrupt. Who redeemsit? What re- 
deems it?” Be wiseand reply not. Fight with your 
ambition, which might found a religion. But no one 
can doubt that we redeem man, that our music alone 
tedeems. (See Wagner's ‘ Religion und Kunst.”) 
After this merry fit Nietsche continues: To those 
who can read between the lines, I have given a pic- 
ture of the decline of art, and of the artist. The 
musician is now become aplay actor, his artis becomea 
talent for lying. The change of music into play acting 
isasymptom of physiological degeneration, and Wag- 
ner will never be understood till he is regarded, not as 
an accident, a contradictory genius, and so on, but as 





a typical decadent. Let us take his style. What 


Ta-ra-ra boom ! | powers of speech. He is the Victor Hugo of music 


as speech ; assuming, that is, that under certain cir- 
cumstances music cannot be music, but speech, an 
ancilla dramaturgica. From any other than the 
theatrical point of view Wagner's music is simply bad 
music, the worst perhaps that was ever written. 
Style he cares not for, he does not rise above the 
elementary—sound, movement, color, the sensuous- 
ness of music. He never works with a musical con- 
science, he works for effect, and knows what he is 
working for; he knows that what will have a true 
effect cannot be true. His musicis nevertrue. He 
soon ceases to satisfy. His recitative—little meat, 
more bones—is alla Genovesa, that is an imitation 
of the old recitativo secco. As for his Leitmotiven, 
let them go as ideal toothpicks. The ‘airs’ remain 
Wagner's. 

Nietsche next proceeds to show that Wagner was 
no dramatist, that he liked the word ‘‘drama” in- 
deed, but had not logic enough to write one, his idea 
being to make a series of strong scenes, each 
stronger than the one before it, with a lot of stupidness 
between. As for his subjects, his mythical, eternal 
subject matter, just translate it into real, modern, 
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bourgeois life! As a nice amusement for an after- 
noon’s walk I recommend a reproduction of Wagner 
on a reduced scale; for example, ‘ Parsifal” as a 
Divinity student, with a college education; what 
surprises would occur! If you strip his heroines of 
their heroic garb, there is not much to choose be- 
tween them and Mrs. Bovary. On the whole, 
Wagner seems to have interested himself in no other 
problems than those which interested the little 
Parisian decadents of to-day. Always five steps from 
a hospital! Mere modern problems of great cities! 
Remark, here, that Wagner's heroines have no chil- 
dren. They cannot have any. Finally, a fact that 
passes comprehension, ‘' Parsifal" is ‘‘ Lohengrin’s” 
“father!” 

Nietsche then discusses Wagner's writings, and 
says that the quintessence of his literary work may be 
expressed in three propositions. Everything which 
Wagner cannot do is contemptible. Wagner could 
do a good deal, but will not from principle. Every- 
thing which Wagner can do, no one can do after him, 
no one ever did before him; he is divine. He wrote 
to persuade people to take his music seriously, and 
never shook off the Hegelian influences of his youth. 
Hence the sort of men who used to rave over Hegel 
now rave over Wagner. It is not Wagner's music, 
but Hegel's ‘‘Idée” that attracts them. Above all, 
Wagnerians are like Wagner himself, under the in- 
fluence of bad weather, German weather ; ‘‘ Wotan” 
is their god and he is the god of bad weather. ‘‘ Happy 
men, they do not miss la gaya scienza, the light feet, 
wit, fire, grace; the might of logic,the dance of the 
stars, the quivering radiance of the South, the smooth 
sea—Perfection.” 

In his final chapter, Nietsche states that Wagner is 
important as marking the rise of theatricality in mu- 
sic. Itis the theatre that arouses enthusiasm, and 
here Wagner's influence has been beneficial. The 
Wagnerians do right to honor him, They see in him 
their highest type ; his spirit dominates the theatre ; 
the most difficult things are demanded; blame is fre- 
quent, praise rare. Taste is no good, nor are voices. 
To sing Wagner with a ruined voice is dramatic, 
Talent is not needed; it does not go well with the 
decadence ideal. Wagner's music drama requires 
neither taste, nor voice, nor talent—it requires only 
one thing—Germans. They may be defined as 
“obedience and long legs.” It is profoundly signifi- 
cant that the rise of Wagner was coincident with that 
of the Empire, both one and the same thing, ‘‘ obedi- 
ence and long legs.” 

To conclude; Nietsche’s love for art compels him to 
give expression to three demands. 

That the theatre must not dominate the arts. 

That what is theatrical must not prevent what is 
genuine. 

That music must not become an art of lying. 





In the first Nachscrift which Nietsche adds to his 
pamphlet he gives us part of an unprinted lucubra- 
tion, ‘‘ What Wagner costs us.” Wagner has injured 
almost everything, he has encouraged the nonprofes- 
sional element, he has discouraged conscientious 
teaching, he has proclaimed a theatrocracy, which is 
demolatry in matters of taste, he has corrupted the 
youth and ruined the women, he is a Minotaur and 
Bayreuth is his Cretan labyrinth. 

In his second postscript the only passage worthy of 
note is his opinion of Brahms—‘t Brahms was lucky 
in being mistaken for an opponent of Wagner, and 
Germany needed an opponent. Brahms possesses 
the melancholy of incapability; he does not write 
from any fullness of thought ; he pants forit. Heisthe 
past master of copying. He is the musician of a 
kind of unsatisfied woman. Fifty steps farther you 
have the female Wagnerian, just as fiftv steps be- 
yond Brahms you have Wagner. Brahms is all right 
when he is bewailing himself, for then he is modern. 
He is cold when he seeks tobeclassic. Brahms has 
been called the heir of Beethoven. I know no more 
delicate euphemism.” He adds that Goldmark is a 
mere imitative monkey, and that with the ‘‘ Queen of 
Sheba” we enter into a menagerie. 

In the epilogue Nietsche confesses a philosopher 
needs to wash his hands after reading the ‘Fall 
Wagner,” and supplies soap and water in his remarks 
on modernity and morals. Morals he divides into the 
gentlemanly morals (Herren moral; Vornehmen moral) 
and Christian morals ; the former glorifies, the latter 
denies the world. Both .are necessary, but what we 
have to guard against is the falsehood of denying 
that these contraries are contraries. Hence he won- 


to a Christianity made for Wagneriens, or perhaps 
by Wagneriennes, for Wagner in old days was thor- 
oughly feminini generis. Fancy Wagner a Christ, 
and Liszt a father of the Church! We are all false, 
saying yes and no in the same breath, and Wagner is 
our Cagliostro. 











L'ATTAQUE DU MOULIN. 


R. J. VAN SANTEN KORFF has lately given to 
the German press some interesting letters re- 
specting the new opera of Alfred Bruneau. It is the 
third one which he has composed for thestage. The 
first was ‘‘Kerim” (text by Henri Lavedan, to whom 
Mr. Clyde Fitch owes his ‘‘American Duchess”), 
produced in 1887 in the Paris Opéra Populaire, now 
named the Eden; his second was based on Zola's 
‘*Le Réve” and bore the same title, and in the pres- 
ent composition he bases his work again on one of 
the short stories of the great master of naturalism or 
verism, published in the volume of tales by several 
eminent authors under the title of ‘‘ Les Soirées de 
Médan.” 

The plot deals with an attack on a mill during 
the Franco-German war. The millis in possession 
of the French, but they are forced to retreat, and 
‘* Dominique,” the fiancé of the miller’s daughter, 
‘‘ Francoise,” having assisted in the defense, is found 
bearing arms, and is therefore sentenced to be shot. 
‘Francoise bravely helps him to escape to the forest, 
but when the Germans find that he has flown the old 
miller is sentenced to be shot in his place. ‘‘ Fran- 
goise" is thus placed in the tragical dilemma of al- 
lowing her father to die as the price of her lover's 
safety. She is torn with anguish, but ‘‘ Dominique” 
himself solves the difficulty by fearlessly entering 
the courtyard and giving himself up to the Germans. 
This plucky deed does not save him, for he is exe- 
cuted as the French advance to retake the mill. A 
stray bullet kills the father, and as the French cap- 
tain, crying ‘‘ Victoire!” salutes her with his sword 
the unhappy girl stands between the bodies of her 
father and lover, a hopeless imbecile. The story for 
operatic purposes has been put back a hundred 
years, but this will not lessen its intense tragedy. 

About a year and a half ago Mr. van Santen Korff 
received the following letter in which Bruneau com- 
municated some details of the plan of the work on 
which he was then engaged : 


BENERVILLE, NEAR DEAUVILLE (DEPART- 
MENT CALVADOS), June 16, 1892. 


Dear Sin—Two months ago I settled down and quietly 
established myself in Benerville, a little village on the sea 
coast, in order to labor on my new work in pefect peace 
and complete retirement. 

You guessed aright. It was for ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin” 
that I asked you for the document, which you forwarded to 
me by return mail.* 

You seem surprised at my choice of a subject. Just 
read Zola's tale once through, a téte reposée and atten- 
tively! Then you will see what a wonderful drama is 
developed. 

I must openly confess that the idea of putting this 
novel on the stage did not arise with me. After ‘‘ Le 
Réve,” Zola was willing to write a new opera text for me, 
and one day as we were turning over his books together 
he suddenly came on “ L’Attaque du Moulin,” and on the 
instant the drama dawned on his spirit. He dictated it to 
me scene by scene. Oh, if you only knew this drama ; if 
you only knew how absorbing and simple it is as the action 
quickly develops, you would not be surprised that I give 
my whole soul to the work ! 

First of all, this new drama, although it moves in the 
same track of modernity as ‘‘ Le Réve,” gives me an op- 
portunity to express myself in another style, to fit my tone- 
language to the new material, as an artist always strives 
todo. In ‘tLe Réve” we had only five dramatis persunz ; 
no chorus—at least not on the stage—and no figurantes, 
while I had imposed on myself the greatest restrictions in 
the instrumental apparatus. 

In ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,” on the other hand, we have 
a pretty large personnel, a whole vocal polyphony, with 
beautiful and powerful orchestral effects. Furthermore, it is 
a French, genuinely French subject, much more French 
than ‘‘Le Réve,” even. But no patriotic phrases, no 
chauvinistic ‘‘Revanche!” Nothing more than the 
human, thrilling drama, which begins in the midst of the 
great joyous peace of our native plains and develops in the 
unspeakable, nameless sorrow of the invasion. In ‘‘ Le 
Réve” I introduced many recollections of my first com- 
munion and of the childhood’s mysticism, which I had 
cherished in my inmost soul. In ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,” 
however, I shall interweave impressions of that awful war, 
*Mr. Bruneau's letter contained a request that Mr. Korff would send 


him an accurately written copy of the notation of the signals of at- 
tack, &c., used in the Prussian army for drums and fifes, with indica- 





ders at any Christian going to Bayreuth and listening 


tions of the places where the men are ordered to cheer, 
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which for one and twenty years have been buried in my 
deepest heart. 

In the form given it, the drama cannot possibly hurt any. 
one. Every character in it acts just as he ought to act, and 
does hisduty. Here, as ever, I determine to remain on a 
purely artistic ground, while my drama is nothing else but a 
purely human drama of pity, of tenderness and of unself- 
ish sacrifice. Not one single time is there a word of * les 
Prussiens,” not once of the Germans, we use only one ex. 
pression, the ‘‘Enemy.” There will be no spiked helmets 
to see, and the various soldiers will be costumed in such g 
fashion that no resfectadb/e susceptibility can feel hurt or in- 
jured. Not a single musket shot will be heard on the stage, 
The orchestra, I hope, will call up an adequate impression 
of the battle. 

Above all I make the views and conceptions, the aspir. 
ations and convictions which I expounded to you in connec. 
tion with ‘‘ Le Réve ” serviceable for other subject matter, 
According to my conceptions music just as‘much as litera. 
ture has a right to draw her inspiration from the living 
fount of reality. Yet it belongs to her inmost being, the 
being most peculiarly her own, to give expression to 
eternal feelings, to immutable thoughts, which depend 
neither on time nor fashion. Why tread obstinately and 
stubbornly on the threshed out path of routine and conven- 
tion? Why this coquettish masquerading with antiquity 
and archaisms, as if love, hate, jealousy, heroism, martyr- 
dom, patriotism, were long played out passions, the ex- 
clusive privilege of a long banished age? Why all these 
subjects and actions dug up out of history or myth ? 

I treat contemporary life and seek to give expression to 
the passions, the joys and sorrows, of my time and my coun- 
try because I believe that I can voice these feelings better 
than any others. I am glad at heart, and sincerely proud 
that I can attempt all this under the kind and strong guidance 
and support of the great master whom I love and admire 
above all things. 

Permit me to thank you heartily for the interest which 
you have shown in my labors and to assure you of my 
friendly remembrance.” ALFRED BRUNEAU, 

The author of the admirable libretto of ‘‘ Le Réve,” 
Louis Gallet, had no less a collaborator, though 
strictly anonymous and secret, than Emile Zola in 
preparing the text for ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin.” The 
work is in four acts. 

Of other letters addressed by Bruneau to Mr. Van 
Santen Korff, the latter gives only the most striking 
passages, omitting everything which does not strictly 
refer to the conception and growth of the opera down 
to its baptism on the stage. 

PARIS, September 1, 1893. 

Ihave been working hard since I had the pleasure of 
writing to you, and my score makes progress. I shall soon 
complete the third act. Now there remains for me the 
task of composing the last act, the whole of which I shall 
have to instrumentate, forin this first copy which I hope to 
improve to the last moment, my orchestration is only 
vaguely sketched. 

Ido not as yet know to-day when I shall have the sorrow 
of writing the little word ‘‘ Finis” to my manuscript. I 
say, the sorrow, for I have always this feeling when I have 
finished a work, doubtless because I then have the certainty 
that the ideal placed before my eyes at the beginning of the 
work I have neither reached nor realized. 

If I am ready by next spring the work will be at once 
given at the Paris Opéra Comique. This would be very 
pleasant, but the great thing is not so much heaping drama 
upon drama as to work with reverence for one’s art and 
with an easy conscience. What is hurried over is often re- 
pented of. 

I am exerting myself therefore with all my powers, while 
I deem myself fortunate in being able to use for my com- 
position subject matter so suggestive and inspiring, so 
living, so human, so beautiful. 





PARIS, November 18, 1893 

I have worked myself almost to death, as I wished to 
finish the composition of ‘‘ Attaque du Moulin” if possible, 
by afixed date. I have kept my word ; it is completed. I 
am now beginning the instrumentation of my music drama. 
Add to this my new sphere of labor in the ‘‘ Gil Blas,” 
where I take the plaee of the late Victor Wilder as musical 
critic. The rehearsals will probably begin when Mas 
senet's ‘‘ Werther” has been produced. 





MILAN, February 9, 1893 (first night of ‘‘ Falstaff”). 

There is some error or misunderstanding. From the begif- 
ning it was determined that my work should take its place 
in the series, not after ‘‘ Werther” but after ‘‘ Kassya.” As 
this posthumous work of Delibes will not be produced for 
one or two months at the earliest, I have, in order that 
‘« L’Attaque du Moulin” may not fall a victim to the heat 
of June, as ‘‘ Le Réve” did in its day, arranged with Direc 
tor Carvalho to defer the commencement of the study of 
my score till the first days of December, in order that we 
may have the whole winter season before us for perform 
ances. 





PARIS, September 16, 1893 


The rehearsals are in full swing and go well. Our work 
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told you, I think, that Director Carvalho has, with a view to 
the approaching production at the Opéra Comique, put back 
the action of ‘‘ Attaque du Moulin” seventy-eight years. 
My drama takes place in the year 1792. in the neighborhood 
of Valmy. Carvalho feared the possibility of patriotic 
chauvinistic demonstrations. 


At Valmy, a village on the Eastern Railroad, 
Rheims to Verdun, of about 500 inabitants, a battle 
took place on September 20, 1792, during the first 
coalition of Prussia, Austria, &c., against France—a 
battle in which the famous ‘‘Canonnade de Valmy” put 
to flight the Prussians under the Duke of Brunswick. 
The defeat at Valmy compelled the coalition to aban- 
don French territory. The hero of Valmy, the com- 
mander in chief of the French Army of the Moselle, 
General Kellerman, who, eight years later, by his 
charges with Desaix decided the battle of Marengo, 
was created Duke of Valmy at Napoleon’s corona- 
tion. Shortly after his death (September 20, 1820) 
his heart was deposited in a monument on the battle- 
field of Valmy. Now let us allow the 
composer of ‘‘Le Réve” to continue in 
his own words : 

PARIS, October 21, 1893. 











ACONTEUR, 


FTER her sickness the neighbors whispered that 
A Santuzza would never be the buxom wench she 
was before Turriddu’s death. She fell in a dead faint 
after she heard the bad news, and only Lucia’s care- 
ful nursing brought her over a very dangerous crisis. 
It likewise brought into the world a pretty baby girl 
with its mother's eyes and its father’s features. They 
called the child Emma, after Santuzza’s mother. 

Santuzza went to live with Lucia, the mamma of 
the dead man, and the one to whom she first confided 
her trouble. The afternoon after the duel Alfio gave 
Lola, his flirting wife, a terrible beating and then 
went away for good and all. Lola was so ashamed at 








the affair that she too got together her goods and 





brought up Emma as carefully as she knew how. 
Above all, she was warned that men were dangerous 
creatures, and the girl grew to hate them. One day 
she asked her mother who Turriddu was, and San- 
tuzza gave the girl a look that froze her into silence. 
Emma was fond of singing in church. She always 
went to mass and vespers with her grandmother, and 
her voice was the loudest and freshest in town. Once 
ona Sunday night when the cicada had begun its 
song to the stars, a woman with a worn, passionate 
face trudged into the village and knelt at the church 
door. 

As Lucia came out with Emma the dusty stranger 
stared at both women as if she saw ghosts. Lucia 
made the sign of the Jettatura, as if the woman had 
the evileye. Emma asked her grandmother who the 
funny looking thin woman was, 

‘‘Never you mind, damsel. She is not good.” 

More she refused to say, and Emma wondered, 
Late that night she heard the sound of voices. Her 
mother was talking in shrill tones to 
Lucia and both women seemed ex- 
cited. Emma wondered vaguely who 
‘‘Lola” was and what troubled her 





At present we are in all the feverish ex- 
citement of rehearsals at the Opéra Com- 
ique, and I can assure you that I am de- 
lighted both at the progress of the study of 
my work and at the self sacrificing devotion, 
fiery zeal and talent of my interpreters. 

I give you here the cast of ‘‘ L’Attaque 

du Moulin :” 
, The old miller ‘* Merlier” will be repre- 
sented by the baritone Bouvet, who two 
years ago created on the same stage 
* Bishop Jean” in ‘‘ Le Réve.” ‘* Domini- 
que” is the well-known tenor Vergnet, the 
“Samson” of Saint-Saéns’ opera at the 
Grand Opera House, specially engaged. 
The parts of the ‘‘ Sentinel,” the ‘*‘ Drum- 
mer” and the ‘' Prussian Captain” are 
given to the tenor Clément, the basso Bel- 
homme and the baritone Mondand, while 
the tenor Thomas represents the ‘‘ French 
Captain.” ‘‘ Marcelline,” a figure of nobly 
symbolic character, which does not appear 
in the story, but has a prominent position 
in the drama, is taken by Miss Delna,+ 
the ‘‘ Dido” of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Les Troyens” 
and the ‘* Charlotte” of Massenet’s ‘‘ Wer- 
ther.” The réle of ‘‘ Francoise” will serve 
for the first appearance on the stage of 
Mrs. Leblanc, a very young woman of ex- 
traordinary talent and temperament, whose 
début will be an event. If I may add to 
these artists Miss Laisné, the ‘‘ Sophie ” of 
“Werther,” who has consented to take a 
very small part in my work, I shall have 
given you an idea of the very excellent 
distribution of the parts of my work at the 
Opéra Comique. 

Mr. Carvalho, whose devotion touches me 
immensely, has ordered from the master 
painter Jambau four very beautiful scenes. 
The costumes, in good style and of charm- 
ing variety, which carry back the action to 
the battle of Valmy, are prepared by our 
skillful designer, ‘Thomas. 

We hope in ten or twelve days to be 
ready for the stage rehearsal, then to 
begin with the orchestral, choral and ensemble rehearsals, 
and to have the premiére about November 20. 

In couclusion, Van Santen Korff adds that Bruneau 
has inscribed as a motto to the instrumental pro- 
logue of his opera the last sentence of the first 
chapter of Zola's story: ‘‘ Jamais une paix plus large 
n’était descendue sur un coin plus heureux de 
nature.” 

In the course of the work—after the idyl of the 
country wedding—this movement is repeated as an 
orchestral intermezzo, the last peaceful gleam of 
sunlight before the threatening tempest. 











HIS edition of THe MusicaL Courier is in reality 

equivalent to a monthly magazine in amount of 

teading matter; and as to the ground covered, it sur- 
passes any magazine published. 





The Rolifus School.—The Musical Academy for 
Ladies, started by B. Rollfus, Dresden, has been trans- 
ferred to the pianist G. Schumann. Mr. Rollfus, how- 
ever, retains the artistic direction. 





tThis is the beautiful barmaid discovered a year or two agoat 
Meudon by a painter, who after receiving a dramatic training made 





her first appearance as the “ Queen of Carthage,” 








kin. 

Then she fell asleep and dreamed 
that she was singing in a long white 
dress in a theatre just like the picture 
in a paper that she much treasured. 


* 
. * 


One summer a young lord came down 
to live near the village. That is, every- 
one thought he was a lord, for he 
dressed in white linen and did nothing. 
He wandered about listlessly and was 
always humming. No one knew his 
name and so he was called the English- 
man, although he spoke Italian with- 
out a foreign accent. He was always 
singing and whistling. His landlady, a 
great gossip, said that at home he did 
nothing but write funny letters on 
funny looking lined paper, and whistled 
the words to himself as he ate and 
drank. Everyone liked him, for he 
was liberal. He often spoke to Emma, 
but she never answered him, as she 
had been taught by Lucia not to 
speak to men, for it was a mortal 
sin and a grave offense against the 
Christ-child. 

The young man wondered at her 
silence and admired her beauty greatly. 
He heard her sing in church one Sunday 
morning and his cheeks flushed. He 
asked his hostess who Emma was, and 
the long story which she gave him did 
not bore him in the least. The next 
day he went to call on Lucia, and par- 
leyed with her for an hour, Santuzza 
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trudged away without one thought of foolish Turriddu, 
whose body lay yonder in the graveyard. 

The talk of the affair gradually died away ; occa- 
sionally a tipsy villager would troll out Turriddu’s 
favorite drinking song or ateamster hum Alfio’s 
whip-cracking ditty. The authorities took no steps 
to arrest Alfio, although Mamma Lucia lodged a com- 
plaint. It was generally conceded by the gossips 
that it was tit for tat, and that while it was hard on 
the two women who loved him it served Turriddu 
right. He would have killed Alfioif he had tampered 
with Santuzza. And so eighteen years passed and 
the summers were hot in Sicily. 

oe 
* x 

Emma, the daughter of Santuzza and Turriddu, 
grew up a fine, strong maiden, with fiercely black 
hair and eyebrows, dark blue eyes, red lipped and 
with a proud, haughty carriage, ‘‘as if she were a 
princess instead of Turriddu’s bastard,” said the 
neighbors, who bore her a grudge for her beauty. 
She helped her grandmother and sang the livelong 
day. Her mother, a sickly, sallow woman, had little 
to say to anyone. She avoided her neighbors, she 
never went to church, and she talked but little to 
Emma. Lucia was an old nut-brown, shrivelled 





woman, with a bright eye and cheerful tongue, and 


was called, and listened with bent head 

to the young man’s eager talk. He 

went away looking dejected, and wan- 

dered off to the back of the house. 

After he left the women had another 

excited conversation, and high words 
could have been heard by Emma, but she was not 
at home. 

* . + 

The grapes had never tasted so fine, and the morn- 
ing air was a caress on the cheeks. Emma was on a 
ladder throwing bunch after bunch into a basket be- 
low and trilling like a lark. The sky made her happy 
when she saw bits of its blue through the vines and 
her heart beat fast with life. 

‘“‘Emma, Emma, I want to speak to you!” She 
thrilled with fear and joy. She knew the voice well. 
It was the young Englishman, the handsome lord 
whose glances made her cheeks hot. But she looked 
coldly down on him and never a word she said. 

‘‘Emma,” he continued in almost passionate ac- 
cents, ‘‘I have spoken to your grandmother and 
mother about you. You have a glorious voice. You 
are beautiful. You must be a singer in the opera—in 
my opera. Iam not an Englishlord. I am a poor 
Italian composer. Come to Milan. I will get you 
taught. You are too wonderful to pass your life like 
the clods of this village. Come with me. Tell your 
grandmother, tell Santuzza you must go.” The man’s 
face glowed with expectation; he loved her—he 
loved her voice. For answer she threw a bunch of 
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grapes straight in his face, and then scrambling 
down the ladder she ran like a blind, wounded ani- 
mal straight ahead, andsoon disappeared. Thecom- 
poser murmured, ‘I'll get her ,after all.” 


* 
* ” 


In a hedge, sobbing violently, with her head in her 
hands, sat Emma. Her dream could come true after 
all, She had a voice; she could see the wonderful 
Milano, of which she had heard so much ; she could 
see and be of that great world which she longed for. 
How she hated her birthplace, how she disliked the 
people, and how she shivered when she thought of 
Santuzza, even of her poor old Lucia! When Emma 
arose an hour later her mind was made up. 


* 
* * 


A great change came over her. She had never been 
garruious. She became taciturn. She attended to 
her simple duties as if in a trance. Her people could 
not make it out ; like simple minded folk, they never 
could believe that the young man would speak to her 
alone. Besides he had gone away, and the episode 
was almost forgotten. The fall waxed into winter, 
and Emma became stranger. She hardly ever sang, 
but sat still during the long, cold evenings and 
looked into the dark shadows. Santuzza questioned 
her with her faded glance, but the girl’s eyes were 
pure, and the mother only sighed. Even the sharp 
looks of Lucia discovered not Emma's secret. 


* S * 

In the spring the young man came back, looking 
sick and worn, they heard, but he seldom stirred 
from within doors, and they saw him not until a hot 
night in May, when the village turned out to see the 
mountebanks who had come to play their merry 
pranks and get a few “lire” from the savings of the 
rustics. 

7 4 a 

The players had pitched their acting booth on the 
village green, and grouped on benches sat the 
Sicilian folk al! agape. The only music was the 
shrill fife and the tam-pam of a big drum beaten by a 
dark, middle aged man, who scowled at the instru- 
ment as he dealt it vicious whacks. When the cur- 
tain parted the old play of faithless Columbine 
began. The clown made the town roar. He was 
such a funny fellow, this clown. Every time he 
stuck his tongue out the big drum resounded and the 
laughter was overwhelming. Emma sat and stared 
her soul out of her eyes, It was a stage, a real 
stage, and she would stand on one like it—perhaps 
bigger—and sing, and then people would not laugh, 
but cry and huzza and cry “ Brava, brava!” 

Two bright spots burned like red planets on her 
cheeks. Her relatives sat ahead of her. The clown 
told the audience that he knew he was loving a co- 
quette, but he would win her yet. Hark, there she 
comes! Just then a hot hand stole into Emma’s and 
she never budged. She knew by instinct that it was 
the young man who touched her tremulously, lov- 
ingly. Her throat swelled, but she never took her 
eyes off the stage. Her heart beat as loud as the big 
drum and she felt sohappy. She knew that he would 
come back, after all. 

The play went on, and the bass drummer cast low- 
ering glances at the Columbine, who, pretty and 
young, gaily disported with the pagliaccio. Then the 
drummer looked at the audience from under his dark 
eyebrows, and his glance shifted from bench to bench 
until it rested uponSantuzza. He shivered, and then 
hit his drum a savage blow that made the Columbine 
start and the pagliaccio stare. 

The play went on. 

Emma's hand was still held by the stranger. He 
put his mouth to her ear and whispered : 

“‘Tlove you! You will come?” 

The Columbine shrieked. 

The dark man who beat the big drum had jumped 
on the platform, and seizing the clown by the throat 
had thrown him violently to the floor. ‘‘ Wretch,” 
he cried to the trembling woman, ‘‘ this has gone far 
enough! Get you gone, else I give you a beating!” 
The audience applauded. The woman, giving a 
frightened glance at her husband, sneaked away, 
while the dark man turned and kicked her prostrate 
lover. Then the curtains were violently pulled to- 
gether and a hum and chatter began in the crowd 
outside. Emma turned with blazing eyes to the 
young man at her side and whispered : 








And Santuzza whispered to Lucia: 
‘‘It was Alfio who beat the drum.” Then every- 
body hurried homeward. 
* 
* * 


Emma began taking long walks. 


* 
* * 


One night she did not come back, and Santuzza 
frantically and vainly searched the neighborhood. 
She couldn't sleep, and Lucia heard her moaning to 
herself, ‘‘ Turriddu, Turriddu, Emma, Emma!” The 
old crone sat and stared at the door. It was dawn 
when Emma returned, but her grandmother was 
afraid to say a word to her, she looked so proud and 
fierce. Santuzza stopped her crying. Then the 


house became like the grave. 


* 
* * 


It was past 8 o'clock when the mother rapped 
gently on the daughter's bedroom door. There was 
no answer. She rapped again, but softly. Still 
noreply. She pushed the door ajar and peeped in. 
What she saw caused her to reel, then scream, 
then fall. Lucia rushed to the summons and went 
into the room. There on the bedlay Emma in a pool 
of blood. . 


x * 

The young composer was never seen in the village 
again. Long after Santuzza’s burial Emma was able 
to move about in the cool of the mornings and even- 
ings. Her grandmother nursed her as she had once 
nursed Santuzza, but asked no questions. When the 
leaves were reddening she said: ‘‘ Did you doit on 
purpose?” and the young girl bowed her head. In 
the winter Emma disappeared, and after a month’s 
gossip she too was forgotten. 

* 
* oe 

‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” made a success that set 
the musical world on fire. Nothing was talked about 
but the fiery, intoxicating music of Mascagni and the 
wonderful singing and acting of the ‘‘ Santuzza” of 
the play. People wondered where the girl came 
from, wondered at her beauty, marveled at her 
acting. When she was on the stage you saw the be- 
trayed Sicilian peasant girl, a perfect pantheress, 
whose savagery was only subdued by love. Nearly 
all the tenors, the dear little fellows with ‘‘ white” 
voices, were afraid to sing with this lovely woman 
who was so much in earnest. 

Eleanora Duse, the great actress, went to listen 
and learn from this new light in the lyric horizon, 
and when Mascagni was questioned about his find 
he too shrugged his shoulders. She conquered all the 
great capitals of Europe and gained wealth and fame. 
When Mascagni conducted his opera she always had 
a cold, and in her heart she cried for that cool after- 
noon in the vineyard. She never loved again, and is 


growing stout. * 
* * 


Down in Sicily an old woman sits in the sun and 
thinks of Turriddu, of Santuzza and of Emma. Par- 
ticularly of Emma, who was Santuzza and Turriddu's 
child. 








Santa Barbara Amateurs.—The Amateur Musical Club, 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., is doing excellent work under Di- 
rector J. W. McCoy. The personnel of the orchestra is as 
follows : 

Violins—-Miss Nickerson, Miss Gertrude Jordan, Dr. Doremus, 
Charles Cronise, Miss Ames, Miss Mary Stewart, Miss Vandever, 
Thomas Scott, Fred Wright, Harold Davene. 

Violas—W. M. Alexander, Chas. Lord, Chas. Gilman, G. Cronise. 
’Cellos—Fred Grundy, Mr. Spalding. 

Double Bass—G. W. Lloyd. 

Flutes —-Mrs. Dreyfus, I. G. Waterman, G. E. Coleman. 
Saxophone—Mrs. R. J. Hall. 

Oboes—Miss Packard, H. C. E. Spence. 

Bassoon—John Spence. 

Horn—C. E. Bigelow. 

Cornet—George McComber. 

Trombone—W. C. Hall. 

Drums—Mrs. Waterman. 

Accompanists—Miss Doremus, Mrs. Otto, Mrs. Waterman, Miss 
Fernald. 

No Christmas Music.—Owing to the renovation of the 
Epiphany Church and the installation of a new Jardine 
organ, no services will be held in that church on Christmas 
Day, though it is expected that repairs will soon be com- 
pleted. 

A Woman’s Operetta.—‘' Woman At Work,” an oper- 
etta by Fanny M. Spencer, was sung at Holy Trinity 
Chapel, Madison avenue and Forty-third street, Decem- 
ber 7. 

Miss Christine Dyer.—Miss Christine Dyer, a talented 
pupil of Mr. Ernst Thiele, of the Scharwenka Conservatory 
of Music, gave a concert in Harlem on December 8 before 
a large audience. The participants were the Beethoven 
String Quartet, Carl Dufft, Mrs. Ernst. Thiele, Mr. Ralph 
Hausrath and Mr. Emil Schenck, The program was select 





**He should have killed her.” ‘ 


and classical, 


Vocal Method. 
HE various letters on vocal subjects in Tug 
MusicaL Courter have indeed roused the interest of 
many, and most of all the students who year after year 
work on a supposed method, wasting time and money in 
vain attempts to become what their teachers promise for 
tkem, but cannot do themselves. Is it not sufficient proof 
of the lack of good teachers that our fine American voices 
are being ruined by the hundreds year by year? Men and 
women with great natural talents and fine voices disappear 
under study for a few years with the hope of ‘‘ coming out” 
in opera next season, and are never heard of more, mu- 
sically. Is it not sad that those who are willing to give 
their lives to the task of becoming artists are deprived of 
their voices long before their aim is reached, and too late 
to be useful in any other line? And why is it that such 
numbers of pupils in New York are always studying, but 
never ‘‘ come out ”? 

And yet can it be wondered at, when teachers are not 
willing or are not able to lay a firm foundation on which to 
build a voice? Money is what most of them waat, both in 
Europe and here. - The seemingly tedious work of careful 
placing and training in all the little ‘‘ first steps ” is toomuch 
for the teachers. How many care anything about method 
except to talk about it? As far as the writer can see they 
are only different sets of exercises carefully made up so as 
to resemble the other as little as possible, and all working 
for the same end—the perfect singer. But whichever 
method a teacher uses, little is said about it to the pupil in 
the way of instruction. After a few weeks a piece is given, 
which is generally sung as badly at the end of the year as 
at the beginning. 

Of course the teacher says something about raising the 
head, opening the mouth, and head andchest tones, and thé 
pupil tries, and after a little while the subject is dropped by 
the teacher and the pupil's voice is not attended to ; the 
rendering of the song is, and that is all. 

Who cares what method is used if a person can be taught 
to sing beautifully? And by a perfect tone we understand 
a tone free from all obstructions, round, rich, open and mel- 
low. Some make such atone naturally, and teachers all 
claim to have a method to produce it, which, alas! nearly 
always fails. Give America the teacher or teachers who 
will first show us this tone and then show us how to make 
it, and American singers will lead the world. 

Is it a fact that there ever was a special ‘‘ Italian Meth- 
od”? Isit not more to be supposed that the Italians sang 
as they talk, easily and without any need for methods to 
mend ‘‘ breaks” and even voices naturally smooth and 
even? Americans, who speak so rapidly and chew up their 
words and ‘‘ make faces” until a perfect throat is a rarity, 
must needs have a method to change the settled habits of 
a lifetime in the use of the throat muscles, and so look back 
a century and grasp the ‘‘ Old Italian Method,” which does 
us no good, either because it is not suitable or is not un- 
derstood by those who profess to teach it. But it is a nov 
ticeable fact that most of those teachers disagree on all 
points. 

A large sign stating that the ‘‘ Old Italian Method ” alone 
is taught and Italian songs, with the language murdered, 
being sung, is quite enough to assure the pupils that they 
are being taught the correct method. An aria after three 
weeks’ lessons is encouraging to both parent and pupil, and 
the teacher is much sought. If all the great singers of the 
past used the Italian method, it is surprising how they dif- 
fered in the manner of voice production ; most of them 
agreed in one thing: the comparatively early age at which 
they lost their voices. With the superior advantages of 
this day, singers should -be superior now to those of the 
past. We should imitate the good—if we know it—and 
avoid the bad. We certainly have enough critics ; how is 
it the teachers don’t show us how to avoid what the critics 
are so quick to condemn ? 

‘Can sound and tone be learned from books?” asks Mr. 
Howard Garrett. It cannot be possible, any more than 
one can be taught to cough from books. We must imi- 
tate. Give a pupil a teacher whocan show a fine tone, 
and the pupil will endeavor to copy it. I do not believe a 
man or woman can teach well who has never sung well. 
Teachers seldom teach alike. One will, as everyone 
knows, assure you that another knows nothing, &c. All 
have a different method, but all are aiming at one result— 
the perfect tone. 

Iam sure there cannot be but one method—that is, but one 
way in which the voice is produced correctly. Certainly we 
all believe in methods to help the production of the tone, to 
help the forming of the habit of opening the mouth and 
keeping the palate and tongue in their proper positions. On 
the habits of these and the throat muscles depend the tone, 
and very often the vowel which is practiced will make oF 
mar a voice. A teacher should be sure which is needed 
and use it until the voice is ripe for another. The practice 
of many teachers of using all the vowels at the beginning 
cannot surely settle the voice so well as a single vowel, and 
most singers use a little more effort than is necessary. One 
of the favorite practices of a London teacher is to have the 
pupil stand with a glass—a good practice—and opening the 





mouth to the widest extent sing ‘“‘ ah!” very softly through 
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out the compass of the voice. The upper teeth were then 
to be shown a little with the explanation that the lips dead- 
ened the sound, as drapery doesinaroom. That may all 
be very well, but how many pupils are there who will 
not tighten in their efforts to widen the back of the 
throat? The art of making wide the passage for the tone 
should be learned by degrees and helped by exercises that 
would form the habit of so doing for the pupil almost with- 
out his knowledge, and fix it so surely that a song with 
words will not be such a failure as it is with most. This 
takes some time. 

Is it not amusing to hear a man assert that he can place 
a voice perfectly in three weeks? I have heard it said. Isit 

not ridiculous to hear of a teacher giving an Italian ‘“ aria” 
to a pupil who has studied but three weeks? Yet it is done 
all the time. Few pupils can sing a grace note or sing a 
true staccato passage; the voices are too stiff for it. The 
free, lofty tone is rarely heard in New York, and for the 
reason that the teachers are themselves not able to show 
such a tone to their pupils, who, as the next best thing, 
must copy the tone of a public singer, who 
perhaps knows no more than the teacher. 

My experience with foreign teachers has 
been almost as hopeless as with our own— 
who are far superior to those whom I saw. 

It would almost seem that women or men 
must go to a teacher with the possession of 
a strong, beautiful, naturally gifted voice, 
with few faults, before they begin to study, 
otherwise they cannot hope to became any- 
thing. Are not teachers supposed to cor- 
rect faults and develop a voice? Americans 
know, to their sorrow, how few are the 
teachers who have ever learned enough 
themselves to correct faults in others, or 
even to know what they are. 

Alas ! most teachers are characteristic of 
our country—rushing ahead too quickly to 
be thorough in anything. 

The wonderful richness of tone and free- 
dom from any effort which results from the 
careful study of the Garcia method is known 
to almost all. Did not Jenny Lind owe the 
recovery of her voice and its subsequent 
beauty to Garcia ? 

Singing cannot be taught from theory. 
One must not only sing well, but also pos- 
sess that rare gift—ability to impart their 
knowledge. Of course all teachers cannot 
be ‘‘ stars” in singing, or they would not be 
teachers. But I believe it necessary to have 
sung well at some time, and a great advan- 
tage to the pupil to have a teacher who can 
show the ideal tone. I also believe a man 
cannot teach a woman and bring out the 
best of her voice and talents. 

From theory they may develop the natural 
voice to great power, but the quality and 
sweetness are generally lacking. A man’s 
lady pupils will imitate more or less the 
heavy, robust style of their teacher, and the 
pure, sweet and noble womanly tone will 
be sacrificed—how can it be otherwise? 
How many pupils in New York can sing 
slow scale even, round, no breaks, rich and 
free? It is surprising to notice how few 
can doit. Who insists upon a pupil’s prac- 
tice being day by day careful and slow, 
and without effort? The little turns and 
long and short intervals are mostly neg- 
lected, and yet how necessary to artistic 
singing are the little forgotten things that show so plainly 
when badly sung! Who works months with a pupil on a 
few notes in the medium, listening patiently to every tone, 
lesson after lesson, until perfect? That is the model 
teacher, and I know of but one—others may know of 
others also. 

It is so true that there are many wrong and few right 
ways of training a voice that it would be a blessing to 
Americans to expose those who impose upon us and take 
our money for nothing. We wish to have artists in America. 

Yet it is also true that we often accredit praise to those 
who are only musicians, and pursue the wrong method of 
singing. But how is the public to know a wrong method 
when there are so many, and each one makes the other ap- 
pear false? 

There have been singers with beautiful voices, and ap- 
parently correct method of singing, but there is no doubt 
in my mind that the method that can produce the best re- 
Sults from personal experience is the ‘‘ Garcia.” After many 
mistakes and much inquiry and hard study, it is clear to 
me that the ‘‘ Garcia” is the only true method, and, besides 
having all the best points of other so-called methods, has 
Many more unknown to others. And after some discour- 
aging experience with foreign teachers, I feel safe in saying 
that a few of the best teachers in the world are in New 
York, and under one of them the prospect of a musical fu- 
ture has come to me. Atma U. PowELt. 

November 21, 1898. 











A Reply to Carrett. 





MELBA AND CALve. 


F the writer in Tue Musica Courter of De- 
cember 6 had given just a little more of my article of 
November 8 it would have explained itself, for it is a fact 
that quotations from any article can be picked out in such a 
way as to even convey the very opposite of what the author 
intended, and people who adopt a system like this deserve 
to have thoroughly brought home to them the bitter re- 
buke administered to their analogues some time ago by 
a witty if semi-profane divine, who proposed to choose his 
text on their principle, and gave out to his astonished con- 
gregation part only of a verse: ‘‘ Hang all the law and 
the prophets” (on these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets). 
It is rather difficult to educate a person through a pub- 
lished letter in a musical journal, but I will inform the 








SIGRID ARNOLDSON. 


Metropolitan Opera House, Season of 1893-4. 


writer ‘‘ About Method” in answer to his following as- 
sertion : 

There are to-day before the public fewer really excellent singers 
from Italy than from many other nations of Europe, 
that Italy retains in her own conservative circle her great- 
est singers, those who are tempted by money to leave Italy 
for the esterzore (outside) are seldom artists who are 
thought much of in their owncountry. So particular is the 
Italian artist to follow up /a carrera (the career) in suc- 
cessive steps near the centre of triumphs that one who makes 
a début in or near Milan feels humiliated when forced to 
accept an engagement several hundred miles away, and 
will often suffer privation in preference. 

An artist seeking an engagement from a Milanese man- 
ager, informing him of a début and successive engagements 
through the south of Italy, including Rome and Naples, is 
met with the chilling response: ‘‘ Too far away ; you must 
sing nearer Milan before I can consider you.” 

When I lived in Italy it was a positive disgrace for an 
Italian artist to leave Italy for a foreign country ; by doing 
so they confessed themselves incompetent to secure good 
engagements in Italy, and were ignored by the Italian pub- 
lic, seldom if ever having a chance to sing on their stage 
again. 

The Italian artists’ ambition is art and appreciation, 
not gold, and they live in contentment upon an eighth 
of the amount they might get if they would leave Italy. 





An artist yielding to the temptation of bigger salary, in the 
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Italian estimation is no longer worthy the name of artist, 

and the contempt for their success or failure in other coun- 
tries breaks out in one word, ‘‘ commercial,” which, in their 
| opinion, blots out the ability to appreciate art, much more 
to foster and return it unsullied. 

Then again the few great artists who leave Italy seldom 
care to cross the ocean. Colonel Mapleson engaged the 
| tenor Fancelli (who died a year or two ago) to come to 
America, and when Mapleson remarked he had procured a 
good stateroom for him on the steamer, he was amazed to 
hear Fancelli exclaim: ‘ But I won't go ona steamer; I 
must go by rail.” ‘ But you cannot go by rail, my dear fel- 
low ; you will have to go by steamer.” ‘ But I'll buy my 
own railway tickets, then, for 1 will not go by water.” On 
receiving fuller information of the journey Fancelli broke 
his contract there and then, for he would not cross the 
ocean at any price. It may be thought by those never 
having heard this artist that he could not have amounted 
to anything, but, if a little judgment is exercised, it 
will be very readily seen that the art of singing has 

nothing to do with geography. 





Italy may have been the birthplace of song, but 
it has now become a cemetery. 

This is, alas, too true, for since Lam- 
perti’s and Sangiovanni's death there are 
few teachers, although there are plenty of 
sharks looking after American dollars. 

Then of course a German, Frenchman, and above 
all an inhabitant of Poland, cannot have a good 
voice. They must be “ born again!" 

Yes, my friend, they must be born again 
if (as I explicitly stated in my article) they 
abuse their language by speech, mannerisms 
or a dialect that squeezes the vowels. 

But seriously, we always supposed that vowels 
were the same in all languages, and one who could 
sing pure vowels would use his voice correctly no 
matter what language he spoke. 

I refer again to my same article wherein I 
state ‘‘ that whether the pupil sing in Ger- 
man, French or Chinese the word must not 
be sacrificed to the tone or the tone to the 
word (one of the phrases adroitly left out by 
the writer). 

This would lead us to believe that his knowledge 
was not the result of study, but that he always 
knew how to sing. 

Are we to understand that the writer is 
ignorant of the fact that Francesco Lam- 
perti was the pupil of the famous Trivulzi ? 

Was he the great master he is said to have een? 
Possibly ; but the fact that he “ possessed a voice 
too small to use outside of teaching” is in the 
nature of evidence that he was not. 

Really this statement is most amusing, 
and I only wish I could answer it as it de- 
serves. A voice too small to ‘‘ use in grand 
opera” is evidence ‘‘ that Lamperti was not 
the great man he is said to be.” 

How about a ship’s model ? 

Is it less perfect than the monster con- 
structed after it? 

One with good health should not possess a small 
voice—cannot possess itif he or she use the voice 
correctly. 

This is indeed information! I wonder 
what Patti would say if told she could not 
be in good health because her voice is not 
as big as Materna’s, or some light lyric 
tenor because his voice lacks the volume of 
a Tamagno! In other words this means 
that all those possessing light voices must 
necessarily be in poor health, and no one can use the 
voice ‘‘ correctly” unless it is powerful enough for the 
grand operatic stage! I hardly think there is a reader 
of Tue Musica Courter but has observed the many 
healthy, powerfully built people who possess thin, weak 
voices, or the many puny, sickly ones with tremendously 
strong voices. This peculiarity is the result of the 
size and construction of the throat and larynx, which dif- 
fer in every individual. Power and compass can be de- 
veloped and cultivated, producing a thoroughly healthy 
throat, but while aiding and beautifying nature the art of 
singing cannot take the place of nature, otherwise a tenor 
could be changed into a basso at will. No matter how 
small the voice is, it can be brought out and notes 
hitherto unattainable be added at both ends of the com- 
pass, one with temperament, patience and culture will 
be as great an artist with a small voice as one with the 
powerful one. 

Temperament, with the corresponding environment, after 
voice, is the first requisite of the artist, the cultivated voice 
responding asa mechanical medium, throbbing and beating 
with energy and motion, according to the depth and in- 
tensity of the soul and brain which work the machinery, 
which is the next. 

When the voice, whether it is powerful or weak, fine 
or inferior, is owned by a creative temperament and 
reaches the keenest edge of cultivation to faithfully por- 
tray every emotion of the soul and create ideality, then 
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you have the perfect artist, whether he be living a private 
or a public life. 

A few possessing talent and a good ear will reach the correct thing 
in singing. 

This is very true. A few may get at the right way of 
singing through “ talent and a good ear,” that is, they may 
be able to place their voices and produce good tones, and 
as this seems to be the writer's highest idea of a perfect 
artist he is right from his standpoint ; but the mistake he 
makes is to consider perfect art whatis simply preliminary 
work, It is only after the voice has been brought out note 
by note, pure, free and sonorous, and the reins have been 
given to the intelligent brain to guide and control, that true 
artistic work begins. The perfection of art is to conceal 
art. I will illustrate by a comparison between Melba and 
Calvé. Melba has the natural voice perfected in quality 
from one end of the compass to the other. Each note is 
exquisitely threaded upon the silver line of resonance, full 
and luscious in the upper tones and flowing from her lips 
like a crystal stream ; but if I were to criticise it would be 
her mi to sol in the medium, which might be a trifle riper, or 
in other words less use of the closed vowel sound, which may 
be the covering of a weak spot, and if so she has succeeded 
artistically in her efforts to hide it and produce an even 
scale throughout, which with the coloring effects of many 
instruments she has made of her instrument a marvel of 
perfection. 

But through the beautiful painting you see the canvas ; 
the works and the machinery are ever before you; you lis- 
ten to an illustration of a perfect method, which you follow, 
to the exclusion of the réle she is singing, even forgetting 
it is an opera you are supposed to be listening to. Such an 
artist is a glorious example to the student, who will learn 
more from listening to her—after attention is called to the 
points to be observed—than by many lessons from any 
teacher. 

Calvé, on the other hand, with the same perfect method, 
like the diamond which is cut to reflect the light, sheds her 
rays broadcast. She no longer sings with perceptible care 
and precision, but, being of that Southern temperament, 
spontaneous and responsive, poetical and imaginative, 
whose love and hate mean something more than words to 
vocal gymnastics, abandons herself, body and soul, for the 
time being, to her emotions of expressive passion or tender- 
ness, which need no other explanation to the public than 
her very sincerity. The marvelous exercises of Melba 
become warm and full of meaning with Calvé. Melba 
speaks to you in the language only a few can understand; 
Calvé speaks to you in the language of the soul as well as 
the heart, which every one can understand. 

The question is, were Melba possessed of temperament, 
would she still have to watch her voice as carefully as she 
does now? Has she mastered her art, or would it fail her 
if she gave herself up to her feelings? If so, Calvé is the 
greater artist of the two, even without her temperament, 
as her voice never loses its life line under the greatest emo- 
tion and is under perfect ccntrol. 

To be a Melba means something more than “talent and 
a good ear,” and the teacher should be held responsible if 
with the same material to work with he cannot produce a 
Melba. The teacher by the aid of God alone can produce 
aCalvé. The former's method is transparent and in- 
structs the student ; the latter art is concealed by art and 
gives pleasure to the cultured and ignorant alike. 

FLORENZA D'ARONA, 
Representative of the elder Lamperti, 
124 East Forty-fourth street, New York. 








The Palate Muscles in Artistic Singing. 
epee several years thé comparison of many 

voices had convinced me that the action of the 
the palate muscles strongly influenced the voice. If they 
were slack the tone was husky, weak and disagreeable, or, 
more rarely, hollow in the extreme. Even if they were 
tense the tone was not always right, but it usually was far 
superior. 

I sagely concluded that the action of the extrinsic muscles 
from the palate to the larynx (Adam's apple) incited the in- 
trinsic muscles of the Adam's apple or larynx to sympa- 
thetic action, and thereby in some occult manner affected 
the state of the vocal chords, causing them to produce 
better tones. ‘ 

So firmly convinced of this law did I become that I wrote 
for my correspondence pupils no less than twelve lessons, 
called *‘ Prompting Efforts,” and by their use I had fine, 
but not infallible success. 

But long before I commenced to dissect I discovered the 
law by which the palate muscles had their wonderful influ- 
ence. In reading Bishop's article, ‘‘ The Larynx,” in Todd's 
Encyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, I found that he 
had furnished a diagram trying to prove that the action of 
the muscles which extend from the larynx to the breast 
bone tended to stretch the vocal chords, because as he 
thought, they pulled the larger cartilage of the larynx down- 
ward and forward, thus lengthening and tensing the vocal 
chords, since one of their 2nds, the front one was attached 
to this cartilage. 





in error. These muscles run directly by the side of the 
pivot or joint upon which the larger cartilage of the larynx 
is fastened to the smaller, and could have no influence to 
tilt this larger part downward and forward to stretch the 
vocal chords. 

Then again I received a strong hint from Merkel, the 
most voluminous of all writers upon the vocal topic. At 
the close of his largest work, ‘‘ Anthropophonik ” (the voice 
of man), a volume of 1,000 pages, he devoutly thanked the 
good Lord that he was still alive to write another one. 
Merkel proved, at least to his own satisfaction, that the 
little muscles, which alone connect the two principal parts 
of the larynx, were in man altogether too weak adequately 
to stretch the vocal chords for even the feeblest tones, 
though they had been assigned that office exclusively by 
all physiologists without exception, from Liskovius to 
Gruetzner and the collaborating authors, Gougenheim and 
Lemoiyex—the latter of whom took grim advantage of the 
frightful slaughter of the Communist revolution in ’71 to 
make most extensive dissections and experiments upon the 
throats of victims a few minutes after death. This conclu- 
sion, that only the membianous lining of the vocal chords, 
not the muscular part could be blown into vibration, was 
an absurdity of absurdities. 

But to return to Merkel. His conclusion was a most ruin- 
ous one for the singer or speaker, for he decided that the 
muscles extending from the bone above the Adam’s apple 
to the inside of the chin were the important ones, because 
their contraction would pull this bone forward, and it 
being firmly attached to the larynx, the latter would be 
pulled forward with it and thereby stretch the vocal 
chords. 

Tothis error may be attributed someshare of the hollow, 
rough quality so often heard in German voices. Merkel 
had not discovered the fact that the larger share of the 
ring or resonance of the voice was due to the contact of the 
Adam's apple or larynx with the cervical portion of the 
spine just behind it, a portion so free from muscles that a 
rap upon it with the knuckles sounds like a rap on a table. 
Merkel's forward pulling muscles would unavoidably loosen 
the larynx from the spine and cause hollow or dull tones. 

That this contact of the larynx with the spine is a cause 
of resonance is not a rash suspicion but a thoroughly proved 
fact. Hold a gisss or bowl in your hand, and notice the 
sound made by striking it with a knife, fork or spoon; then 
strike while it rests on the table; again when the cloth is 
removed. The great difference in quality and loudness of 
sound is caused by the contact of the bowl with harder sub- 
stances than the hand. This may sound mysterious, like a 
guess or a good working hypothesis only ; but the argu- 
mentum ad hominem—or in this case, ad feminam—is in- 
controvertible. The idea occurred to me in the dissecting 
room. I was surprised, as all my readers probably would 
have been, to find that the broad back of the larynx rested 
against the spine, though anyone can learn that it does by 
by grasping the neck. 

** Dr. Locke,” said I, ‘‘may not that account for the 
hard quality of the voice?” 

‘* Well,” he replied, ‘‘there may be something in it.” 
Luckily I had just purchased a subject with well de- 
veloped muscles, and I determined to put the question to 
the practical test. 

Without removing the larynx and without severing any 
of its adjacent muscles, I bound the rear ends of the vocal 
chords together by a surgeon’s needle, opened the wind- 
pipe and inserted the end of a rubber tube, at the other 
end of which was stationed an amateur tuba player. 

My dim suspicion brightened to a clear and inextin- 
guishable belief. For the moment that I pressed the 
larynx against the spine the tone increased markedly in 
power and hardness. When free from the spine, although 
the pitch remained the same, the tone was weak, like the 
sound made by blowing into vibration the fleshiest part of 
two fingers held closely together. But when pressed 
against the spine the notes of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” recog- 
nizably performed were plainly heard by two students in 
a room 40 feet distant with the door closed. 

Professor Scilly, of the Ohio Medical College, and many 
students were witnesses and auditors of this experiment, 
which has been doubted. 

Now Merkel, though he made a grand mistake, as did 
Bishop a little later, made it easier for me to suspect that 
the palate muscles must in some manner stretch the vocal 
cords ; and one day it flashed upon me that a part of the 
principal muscles (the palatopharyngei) extended down- 
ward to the larynx itself and to its near border ; also that 
these muscles inclined forward as well as upward, and 
therefore could pull the part over forward and aid in stretch- 
ing the cords. 

How easily this can be proved! Let any reader whisper 
‘“* How far,” or some such words, at first at a low pitch, 
then at higher ones while a finger touches the larynx. The 
action of the palate muscles will be plainly felt in the rear 
roof of the mouth, the soft palate itself and the larynx will 
be felt torise. If the tip of the finger be pushed between 
the two parts of the larynx into a little niche about two 
thirds of aninch below the most prominent point of the 





Dr. Bishop must have dissected carelessly, for here he is 


larynx, the niche will close, a sure proof that the chords 
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have been stretched by the muscular action which caused 
the shrill whisper. 

What this action is can be plainly seen, for a hand mirror 
would disclose that the rear roof of the mouth was being 
made smaller by the contraction of the little perpendicular 
muscles seen at the very rear of the mouth's roof, and these 
slips are known to be the upper ends of the muscles in 
question, extending from palate to larynx. 

Only gradually was the knowledge gained that these 
muscles are perhaps the most important of all the vocal 
agents, but how directly does the fact contradict the usual 
belief that the palate must be raised and the whole rear of 
the mouth expanded for all the beautiful tones? 

Joun Howarp, 
113 East Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, 





MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


a eS EN 
VARIOUS PUBLISHERS, 


LARGE collection of songs and piano pieces 
which are utterly unworthy of notice for very many 
reasons must here remain unquoted. 

Space is too valuable to give particulars respecting their 
condemnation ; but as they rank with the penny dreadfuls, 
with dime novels and other horrors of low literature, and 
havea tendency to degrade rather than refine they are so far 
outside the pale of art as not to concern our readers. If such 
wretched productions have an extended sale they stand in 
need of no further assistance here ; and as we have not the 
faith of those whom the Germans call ‘‘ world betterers,” do 
not vainly imagine the writers or their public would heed 
remonstrances. 

It is quite possible to write a love song which shall be 
full of bitter plaints and yet not unworthy the utterance of 
a thoroughly manly man. Hebrew poetry, for instance, is 
characterized by the wailings of an oppressed people and 
the penitential sorrows of individuals ; but for all this, 
though greatly prolonged, there is nothing childish, morbid, 
weak or undignified. No appeals are made to a gallery, no 
objective utterances intrude, nor is there the faintest suspi- 
cion of insincerity, bathos or exaggeration. 

No weariness is caused by such ceaseless wailings, and 
the aspirations for a brighter future are not as useless or 
idle sighs, but appear as ardent strivings. This is evident 
in all translations into European languages. In the words of 
these rejected songs, however, no redeeming characteristics 
are found when they are intended to be affecting, nor are 
they in what is termed ‘‘ good taste ” when otherwise. 

There is not more difference between most wretched 
doggerel and a song by Lord Byron than there is between 
the music of these songs and piano pieces and a ‘‘ song 
without words” by Mendelssohn. 

Some of the distinguished peculiarities of all these in- 
ferior contributions to modern art are uniform. They are 
full folio music size and yet are printed from movable types 
in a press. 

Such music is not bad; for Liszt’s ‘‘ Graner” mass (an 
extremely large and highly elaborated score) is so printed. 
But yet the singular fact remains that these works are all 
so produced. Thick single bars are used instead of double 
ones, the tenor clef appears in a space and other extremely 
illiterate, unwarrantable and confusing variations in the ac- 
cepted notation are made in the smaller editions. Careless 
proof reading, bad typography with worse versification and 
extremely vulgar music are found combined in these candi- 
dates for honorable mention. 


Songs and Pieces, 





The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 

A. J. GOODRICH, , Analytical Harmony. 

The charm of novelty that this work presents will lead 
many persons who do not intend to write harmonic exer- 
cises to peryse it for the mere pleasure of reading about an 
interesting subject and gaining new ideas respecting other 
modes of regarding music than by mere singing, playing 
and listening. The author's full title, ‘‘ A Theory of Musi- 
cal Composition from the Composer’s Standpoint,” imme- 
diately attracts attention and holds out a promise that the 
work is not in the dull and dreary style which too fre 
quently marks the writings of didactic musicians. Even to 
a real student, who wishes to thoroughly learn and prac- 
tice the art of composition professionally, it matters much 
whether the language is clear or obscure, and if he is to be 
immediately illumined or hopelessly puzzled with sentences 
which have already puzzled translators. 

Although this treatise consists of 404 pages it is really a 
handbook, being convenient to hold in the hand while read- 
ing. The examples are placed with the text, that no dis- 


traction may be caused by the necessity of comparing two © 


parts of the work at once. When a melody is given to be 
harmonized the chart which displays the available chords 
from which the learner may choose is placed immediately 
below it. This brings us directly toa distinctive feature 
of the writer’s method, namely, to teach the harmonization 
of melodies from the very first lesson, rather than to begifi 
by analyzing all possible chords before proceeding to the 
practical use of any, to form simple accompaniments. 
Opinions differ as to the best mode of teaching. 





In some countries, as Italy, for instance, the invention of 
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lastly quartet formation. All the melodies are supposed to 
be of equal interest. This is partly the reason that at the 
present day melodies that may be whistled or sung without 
accompaniments are there so freely produced, and why 
strong counterpoint in many parts, or really good organ 
music in the fugal style and with splendid harmonies, so 
very rarely come from thence. Elsewhere, as in Ger- 
many, for example, the student is compelled at the begin- 
ning to write good four part harmony, by the simultaneous 
bringing together of the four melodic progressions. 

He thus makes his melody, for the most part, conform to 
the necessities of a preordained choral structure. Hence 
we see that the early writings of young German composers 
show a greater striving for novel modulations and com- 
binations of tones than for mellifluous streams of melody. 

The celebrated Dr. Adolph Bernard Marx, professor at 
the University of Berlin, introduced an extremely valuable 


system of teaching composition by uniting both styles of | 


procedure. He took the same view of 
the old method of teaching which is 
favored by the author of the present 
work; yet both are seen to be com- 
pelled to profit by ideas which the old 
system formulated. If figured bass were 
nothing more than a brilliant generalization 
of harmonic facts it would at least be as 
worthy to be termed a science as much as 
botany or other study which originally con- 
sisted principally of a classification ; and if 
by its use the manuscript scores of the old 
masters, such as Bach and Hindel, may be 
fully comprehended, it at least deserves 
most respectful notice. ‘Thorough bass’ 
will long remain a most valuable resource 
in the hands of a composer, as a system of 
shorthand writing by the use of which he 
may indicate intentions, while it is impossi- 
ble immediately to write out all details dur- 
ing the sketching of, say, a prestissimo. 
Any writer who has signed a full orchestral 
score for a movement which is designed to 
be executed at a very high speed must 
retain this speed in his mind while perform- 
ing the necessarily step by step operation 
of writing the partitur. If a slow melody 
is to be introduced during the progress of 
such a prestissimo, and the mind fails to 
conceive the same actual speed, the canta- 
bile may be too fast or too slow, and all may 
have an effect far different than that in- 
tended. The mental grasp must be strong 
to hold firmly such a multiplicity of details. 
If a large group may be temporarily dis- 
missed by this style of indicating chords, 
&c., it should hardly be termed a ‘‘ lazy 
man’s expediency.” (Page 230.) 

Three most important and specially good 
points in this book on analytical harmony 
must here be noticed, however one might 
differ with the writer on some few par- 
ticulars. 

First—The work betrays no pedantry, but 
is rather distinguished by modern liberality, 
as shown in the greater freedom of treat- 
ment of the chord of the dominant seventh, 
which being a bland discord, and of such 
general use, can hardly be said to startle 
the ear so greatly as to stand in need of 
an emollient to follow (in the shape of 
afixed and inevitable resolution) on every 
occasion of its use. The acceptance of hidden fifths and | 
the granting of free licenses on several kindred subjects 
give further evidence of the influence of our latest and | 
greatest composers upon the author. 

Secondly—He does not ignore rhythm, but makes it a | 
factor which must not be set aside, as it was habitually in | 
older styles of teaching. Modulations and harmonic 
schemes generally are satisfactory or the reverse according | 
to the duration of chords and their succession and position 
i respect to accent, &c. | 

When there is no satisfactory termination of a phrase in 
a rhythmic sense no satisfactory feeling of finality can 
be imparted, however regular harmonically the cadence 
May be. 

Thirdly—The author has gathered his musical illustra- 
tions from the writings of composers whose works are not 
behind the age, but are heard in the programs of the best 
concerts, whereas in too many other treatises on harmony 
the illustrations are constructed by the writer and do not 
necessarily have the authority of a great name, or appeal 
to any previous experience one may have had, or appear as 
independent witnesses of the truth of the assertions made. 
Here, again, rhythm and other factors which are found in 
actual art works are seen in action greatly modifying the 
effect of all the harmonies. 

The name of Richard Wagner appears in the list of illus- 
trative excerpts. This is an important fact, which must 
be given significance. 


| 
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melody is taught first, then duet writing, then trio, and | 





Notwithstanding the many authors who have been insti- 
gated by Richard Wagner to write for or against his pro- 
ductions, or to offer explanations of them that would lead 
to their intelligent appreciation, no one has ventured to il- 
lustrate his procedure-as a harmonist. And yet any author 
who should show that in his apparently wildest flights, or 
most unbridled harmonic processions, there is ‘‘ method in 
his madness,” would confer a great favor on young com- 
posers ; for it would not only enrich their conceptions of the 
possibilities of the science, but by the adoption of his 
method they might arrive at surprisingly new and beautiful 
results when inventing. There seems to be a difficulty in 
finding a publisher and a public that would welcome such a 
contribution to modern theory, or long ere this it would 
have been generally made known that Wagner's use of 
chords is not inconsiderate, still less lawless. 

It is, however, asserted here that consistency and coher- 
ence in his chords may be proved by tracing the proces- 
sion of the underlying harmonic roots, expressed, assumed 
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Metropolitan Opera House, Season of 1893-04. 


or understood; bearing in mind, however, that Wagner 
does not write mere dead chords but living harmonies, for 
they result from the simultaneous performance of melodies ; 
and these melodies being written for the convenience 
of executants, sometimes a C sharp may be marked D 
flat, &c. 

The author of a book of harmony in Germany, a few 
years ago, dismissed Wagner's writings summarily with a 
contemptuous remark, which probably was intended to 
cover his inability to get behind this marvelous composer, 
see his springs of action, note the harmonic laws which he 
obeyed and formulate them tor the benefit of students. 

Any book on harmony that appears now should include 
such an addition to our stock of ideas on the subject, in 
order to make Wagner’s most novel, strange and apparently 
inexplicable progressions comprehensible even to the mere 
executive musician, who may wish to so completely grasp 
them and their many slight variations in development 
as to reason out complex passages while performing 
them from memory. It is unnecessary to point out how 
useful such knowledge would prove to composers, who 
would be thus enabled to use Wagner’s science without 
plagiarism. 

Shakespeare’s scheme of plans as contrasted with the 
unities of the Greek drama was to Wagner and the German 
critics what Wagner’s complex harmonic schemes, as com- 
pared with those of his immediate predecessors, once were 
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to our most skillful critics and theorists. (See his ‘‘ Beet- 
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hoven,” translated by Albert Parsons: G. Schirmer, New 
York.) 

Writers of schools of composition are not expected to pro- 
ject novel art works ; but, like grammarians and dictionary 
makers, to teach the usages of the best writers. That is 
one reason why some pains have been taken here to show 
that this new book by Goodrich is so far up to date as to 
give illustrations from the works of the greatest composers, 
including Wagner ; and that it would have been so much 
the more valuable had it unfolded the apparently occult 
art of this genius by an exegesis of his later works. 

This is not asking too much, at the present time, when 
the piano pupils of our best colleges of music ordinarily 
practice such pieces as Liszt’s transcription of *‘ Isolde’s 
Liebes-Tod.” 

Liszt has chosen for the introduction of this finale a mo- 
tive of which considerable use is made in the second act of 
‘* Tristan and Isolde.” Readers may recall it on being re- 
minded that this highly interesting phrase appears with 

tremendous emphasis in the long duet at 
the words ‘‘ O ew’ge nacht, siisse nacht!” 

If now a pupil, having had a piano lesson, 
proceeds to the lecture classes on harmony 
and demands to have this extraordinary ex- 
pression reduced to its lowest terms, that it 
may no longer seem abstruse or insolvable, 
it is not right and proper for the professor 
to say it is an unaccountable freak of 
genius, or give replies evading the prob- 
lem, when it can be shown that this quota- * 
tion and its many slightly different forms 
may all prove highly instructive and in- 
teresting variations of the familar chord of 
the dominant seventh. 

If good teachers of theory found a new 
work on harmony that would give all such 
information they would assuredly intro- 
duce it asa text book, if only in order to 
prove that their methods of teaching har- 
mony would not break down when so 
tested. 

Their real worth and practical use would 
then more clearly appear. 

In musical art the last attainments of a 
great genius are constantly amassed to 
form a new basis of operations for the 
next generation, so that it is hardly likely 
that we shall have to wait until the twen- 
tieth century for a systematic explanation 

° of Wagner’s harmony. This, when ex- 
haustively written, will prove in itself so 
complete a guide to the whole chordal 
system as to make all else superfluous, ex- 
cept to beginners. In this Goodrich work 
the theory of suspensions in the upper, 
middle and lowest parts, the formation of 
organ points on the dominant and tonic, 
the chapter on the duplication and 
omission of harmonic sounds and the for- 
mulation of eight different resolutions of 
the dominant seventh chord are specially 
well considered and elucidated, and the 
book is made still more valuable by the 
remarks on musical form and construction, 
which are so well illustrated by diagrams 
of elementary models as to leave no doubt 
as to the method of proceeding. Pupils 
by their aid are fully provided with molds 
into which their first ideas may be poured, 
and hence they may at once attempt actual 
composition. 

The Bigelow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 

CARYL FLORIO . A Text-Book of Practical Harmony. 

We have here an extremely useful first book on har- 
mony, designed for the use of colleges and schools, by Mr. 
Cary! Florio, a well-known composer, conductor, pianist, 
and professor. Those teachers who are wearied with the 
writings of theorists that are merely didactic musicians will 
naturally expect to see a text-book on harmony of imme- 
diate practical use. They will not be disappointed. 

The work is a handbook of 192 pages, in which the 
musical illustrations are inserted with the text. Itis supple- 
mented by a key of 176 pages, in which all the exercises in 
four part harmony are written out completely for the bene- 
fit of students who cannot procure the services of an in- 
structor. It also supplies 360 questions by which they may 
test their own knowledge of the subject, or teachers may 
catechize their classes. It is no easy matter to present a 
treatise on harmony so short and yet so satisfactory that 
both teachers and students will be gratified and benefited ; 
yet this task has here been well accomplished. The diffi- 
culty of the undertaking sometimes seems so great as to 
appear almost insurmountable, and in some particulars re- 
sembles the attempt to codify the common law of England 
with its myriads of exceptions, precedents, &c. 

During the past 300 years the science of harmony has 
been used throughout all Christendom. It should not there- 
fore cause surprise if the Latin races, the Germanic races, 
the Hungarians and Hebrews and other peoples now differ 
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16 
somewhat in their decisions and practices and that the 
resultant art products are greatly varied. Mathematicians 
have dominated in some matters, acousticians in some 
others, and occasionally the human ear has been made a 
final court of appeal. 

Music has been written for the Catholic Church, for the 
English cathedrals, for opera houses, for the orchestra, the 
military band, for chorus festivals, for the negroes of the 
South, for many languages and for the dance. If we can- 
not here stop to consider other points, or even look fixedly 
at any one of these, or give the marked characteristics 
which distinguish various schools, enough is suggested to 
lead to the belief that the condensation of so many styles of 
procedure by composers, as far only as regards their har- 
monic schemes, is no slight matter. 

Yet it must not be thought that this treatise presents 
anything which is markedly new as regards the way of lay- 
ing out the fundamental principles of the science, or so far 
original as to be a matter of dispute. On the contrary, the 
work is as regular in this sense as a new treatise on 
arithmetic usually is, and therefore instructors need not 
fear that it will demand from them previous story that they 
may comprehend it or see if its principles are such that 
preliminary consideration is required before it is adopted 
for a class. 

Teachers far West, or far removed from any great centre 
of civilization, may order copies without fear that they will 
not prove desirable. 

One very good feature of the work is that the exercises 
are less crude and uncouth than those found in Richter. In 
many of the best treatises exercises occur which contain 
passages that no composer would wish to employ, as it is 
almost impossible for a master to make them fluent or fora 
learner to remove their unpleasant roughnesses. 

Some gain accrues of course in the attempt to make 
such progressions smooth, but the gain is far greater 
when the pupil is occupied with the construction of four- 
part passages which may be made beautiful. His love of 
art is increased when an exercise on figured bass, which 
has been fully written in accordance with the rules given, 
proves to be immediately acceptable to the writer and his 
sympathizing friends. This seems to be as true as that the 
daily practice of Bach's fugues and other works of high art 
will form the taste and style of a pupil much more readily 
and surely than any books on 2sthetics. 

Were it merely for the fact that the exercises herein are 
free from strange or far fetched progressions (which are al- 
together out of place in a first book on harmony), its recom- 
mendation might well be reiterated. There are so very 
many commands to be obeyed and recommendatioms to be 
considered in adding three parts to a given bass, that many 
students give up the attempt to acquire facility in writing. 
The accomplishment seems to demand mental powers of an 
order which they do not possess. Such ill considered tasks 
deter all but the most indomitable students ; more suitable 
ones might directly encourage all those who, although not 
specially gifted musically, wish to do something more than 
merely sing or play. For certainly beautiful souls must 
have beautiful thoughts, and consequently the desire to ex- 
press them freely and in accordance with the grammatical 
laws of music. , 

By way of evidence that this criticism is honest (that the 
work has really been read all through, and this is not the 
result of a first glance at it, but a review) it becomes neces- 
sary to particularize. Something more than mere generali- 
ties are therefore offered; and if differences of opinion 
herein appear they may prove useful as instructive con- 
trasts, giving students new points of view. The author 
says, ‘‘ No attempts have been made at style or fine writ- 
ing of any kind.” 

This is feally true, and asa natural result we have the 
best possible style for a text book—directness, clearness 
and conciseness. In the badly translated German treatises 
it is frequently difficult to extract the sense, and it often 
seems as though the translator was himself ignorant of the 
subject treated. 

On page 121, “‘or no” should be “or not,” and on page 
46 (key), ‘‘ analization” is given for ‘‘ analyzation”; but 
these solitary faults may be printers’ errors. 

The major scale is said to “‘ consist of two precisely simi- 
lar halves” (page 7). The word “precisely” should be 
omitted. It is repeated on page 8. 

To add the separate intervals together and reach the 
true octave of the starting note is impossible, unless these 
halves are dissimilar. 

The proportions of the major scale are 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 
40, 45, 48. 

When this is duly considered the chord of the added 
sixth will be regarded as a subdominant chord ; the sixth, 
which is used, being taken from the scale of the subdomi- 
nant, and not that of the tonic. 

It is also well named, and its isolation is not ‘ fanciful” 
(page 161). 

As regards the formation of the minor scale it may be 
said that the use of the antiquated form, in which the 
ascending series differs from the descending, is still used 
in teaching children, and therefore appears in instruction 
books, because young persons should not habitually prac- 








overstrained second is an interval that marks an intensity, 
of which they have no experience either in art or daily life. 
The new scientific scale is adopted by theorists because the 
harmonization of it is readily formulated, being mathe- 
matically determinable in accordahce with other fixed 
schemes. 

Considerable praise is deserved for the unfolding of the 
dominant chord (paragraphs 148, 144), but if the writer had 
also shown that when the discord of the minor ninth, which 
is offered by this very minor scale, is employed in modula- 
tion there is no difficulty whatever in giving a full, com- 
plete and in every sense an immediately satisfactory im- 
pression of the minor mode, and this even to singers who 
are about to begin an unaccompanied phrase in a new 
minor key. 

The author quotes three scales (page 12), saying that 
they ‘‘are all that exist in modern music.” This remark 
might well be omitted if space does not permit reference to 
the Hungarian tonality in which so very many works by 
Liszt, Joachim and their imitators are cast, and without a 
knowledge of which it is impossible to comprehend certain 
favorite modulations, &c., so well as to memorize them 
readily. 

The Berlin system of naming intervals is herein adopted, 
in which all the notes of a major scale form major inter- 
vals above the first. This system has been tried in Eng- 
land and failed, because it breaks the rule that all augmented 
intervals when inverted become diminished. The author 
says: ‘‘ This fact is practically of no great importance” 
(page 16). 

The importance of a fact, however, depends on what use 
one may wish to make of its certainty. This rule does 
assist greatly, for the intervals of but one-half an octave 
need be learned directly, and the rest may be found by in- 
version. 

**No satisfactory music could be written without dis- 
cords, and plenty of them” (page 16.) This phrase 
might be modified, unless the author wishes it to be under- 
stood that all his exercises to page 64 and the 
setting of ‘‘ Nundanket ” are unsatisfactory, tosay nothing 
of the Lenten music of the Sistine Chapel, Rome, our own 
harmonization of the ‘‘ Old Hundred,” many pathetic folk 
songs, &c., It is certainly true that modern music, 
discarding fugal counterpoints, finds in discords the re- 
quired dynamic or outward moving force. But this is in 
keeping with modern intensity, love of brilliancy, &c., and 
naturally follows from the impossibility of having concords 
in tune because of our equal temperament. Discords out of 
tune are more bearable than concords that are not really 
concords. When music is made so extremely simple, so 
that the harmonies used are only those of the triune system 
of tonic, dominant and subdominant, it may be rendered 
in perfect tune and is, as far as it goes, complete. 

In adding a contr'alto part to an existing bass and treble 
parts it is said ‘‘the third can never be spared ” (page 21). 
It is better to say ‘‘ rarely be spared,” for if at the close the 
treble should fall from the second sound of the scale to the 
first it is better to take the contr'alto upward one semitone, 
to find rest and satisfaction on the tonic, than to take it 
downward a fifth to supply the third of the chord, even 
though this is thereby omitted. Such a skip is worse than 
for the same part to fall a major third to supply a fifth in 
four part harmony, which skip the author prohibits ; ‘‘ the 
effect of this in voice writing is always bad” (page 41). 
‘‘The progression of the leading note to the tonic is espe- 
cially to be observed in the perfect cadence” (page 94). 
Therefore in three parts the third must sometimes be 
omitted, and the word ‘‘ never” should not be emphasized 
by italics. It must also be here observed that Mendelssohn 
in the chorales in ‘‘ St. Paul” causes the contr’alto to fall a 
third from the leading note, to supply the fifth of the chord 
at final cadences, and possibly because these final chords 
are to be long sustained, and the use of a complete har- 
mony in such cases would be of such importance that the 
melodic progression to tonic is set aside. 

Rules have exceptions ; principles none. In music many 
principles are employed simultaneously ; sometimes one, 
sometimes another having the ascendancy. The author on 
pages 42 and 56 uses the word “‘ law.” If it can be shown 
that in one case the melodic principle overrides the 
harmonic principle, in another the principles which are 
followed in the making of sequences may occasionally 
override both ; there will be no necessity for degrading 
principles to mere rules, and thus making innumerable ex- 
ceptions. Circumstances alter cases, as in the above 
chorale cadences, &c. 

The sequence called ‘‘ Rosalia” was used by Beethoven 
in the ‘*Eroica Symphony” (allegro movement) and by 
Gounod in the finale of ‘‘ Faust.” It is not a sequence 
which changes with the degree of the scale on which it is 
repeated and in conformity with it, but appears as an 
exact transposition one or two semitones higher. There- 
fore it seems hardly right to say ‘‘ the distinction and the 
name have now fallen into disuse ” (page 56). 

If a single musical tone be analyzed, as a pencil of white 
light is divided by a prism, it will yield the harmonic scale 
as the latter does a series of tints. After the common 
chord is established the next sound that attracts attention 





tice harsh and strange progressions. The augmented or 





is the dominant seventh. This fact is known to amateurs 


who have listened to an eolian harp. Hence it is singular 

that the author says: ‘‘ It may be well to state that there 
is no especial reason why these [chords of the Seventh] 
should be the next chords considered, beyond the fact that 
it is the custom” (page 65). Musicians used these chords 
habitually without knowing them to be the product of ng. 
ture, until physicians made the discovery, using the clew 
given by art. As regards the final chord of a composition 
in a minor key being unexpectedly made major, the author 
says: ‘* This is a recognized license.” 

The old masters had a theory that every composition 
should leave a satisfactory impression upon the mind, and 
that as the minor chord was unsatisfactory it could not be 
used as a terminal one. It was also maintained by acous- 
ticians that as the Gothic cathedrals of Europe were highly 
resonant buildings, in fact great musical palaces, they 
would of themselves generate a major third during the 
long-sustained final chord. If anyone will take the trouble 
to look through the scores of old English cathedral music, 
he will find thatif a°Te Deum, for instance, be set in q 
minor key, each verse will end with a major chord, even 
though immediately afterward the same chord will be 
taken up, and in another position by the responding choir 
with the next verse. Hence the ‘cross relations” which 
make such music usually impractical with us. If memory 
serves aright, ‘‘ Patrick in G minor” is full of such transgi- 
tions. ~ Mozart, inhis great ‘‘ Requiem,” would not end the 
opening movements in D major, and could not (being less 
belligerent than our Wagner) boldly use D major; and 
therefore it will be found, and strangely enough, that all 
the cadences exhibit the chord of D, with a bare fifth and 
no third. Modern composers use freely the minor chord 
here. Hence it would appear more correct to say: Itis 
now freely permitted to close compositions in minor keys 
with the minor chord. 

There are but three chords of the diminished seventh 
upon the piano finger board, and these when grammatically 
written (enharmonically adjusted) proceed logically to 
the twelve keys; that is to say, into four different keys 
each. The author says (page 151) they are capable of 
‘five resolutions.” This may puzzle students who make 
three times five fifteen. One of the examples is duplicated 
by being set in a flat key as well as a sharp key ; but it 
yields the same result at the piano. If the others are simi- 
larly duplicated still more paper differences will be made, 
which must cause confusion of thought, where great care, 
simplification and symmetrical paradigms are specially re- 
quired. 

With reference to the chords of the augmented sixth it is 
stated (page 162) that ‘‘they have a strong leaning to- 
ward the minor mode;” whereas they are all resolved 
immediately on major harmonies, whatever their destina- 
tion may eventually be. 

This is shown in the very examples given, with the ex- 
ception of the German sixth, which is, however, always 
taken into the major on subsequent occasions, as in para- 
graph 327. 

‘‘The Neapolitan is more frequently used in the major 
than any of the others” (page 162), but the illustration ex- 
hibits it in a minor key, although it proceeds to a major 
chord more immediately. This is not so clear as might be, 
and no information is given as to their roots ; which is 
the more singular as the work is particularly valuable on 
account of the parsing of musical phrases. The Hungarian 
tonality helps to make the Neapolitan sixth comprehen- 
sible. When the roots of all these chords are known, their 
existence and true significance, their nature and treatment 
become clear. As a scholar acquainted with Sanscrit or 
other language which is a parent of our own habitually 
considers the roots of words, naturally writes English 
accurately, so does a composer familiar with the roots of 
highly elaborated chords use them consistently. 

The special names of all these chords, although meaning 
less (except as shown in the case of the added sixth), are 
accepted through all Europe, and are useful because they 
save time that would be consumed in defining them. 
When we say “isothermal lines” it is not to appear learned 
or to become obscure to the general reader, but to throw 
down in one expression a set of facts on which an argt 
ment may readily be based. Similarly, speaking of the 
German sixth, we refer to the chord of the minor ninth 
with the root omitted and the fifth of the root depressed 
one semitone. Unencumbered with particulars of its pedi- 
gree, its treatment and effect may be argued. Hence one 
cannot cordially agree with the author that ‘‘the sooner 
the added sixth, and the Neapolitan sixth, and all such ut 
necessary bits of special nomenclature, disappear from ouf 
works on harmony, the better it will be ; they are simply 
a source of confusion.” (page 163.) 

The etymology of music is in a better state than the 
etymology of language, although such great advances have 
been made in comparative philology during the past few 
years that the first edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
now be suppressed rather than circulated by the millioa 
copies at a few cents each, the term of copyright having 
ended. 

Yet the determination of roots of certain harmonies af 
not so well considered by many excellent and world famed 





musicians as could be wished. Otherwise one would n0t 
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find it stated in certain modern books on harmony, ema- 
nating from Germany, that Wagner's harmonies and their 
progressions are illogical, or are freaks of genius, or are as 
happy inspirations; which remarks are mere excuses for 
not indicating the omitted roots. These fundamental tones 
are understood and felt, although not directly expressed 
or heard in the music. A knowledge of them is necessary 
to the comprehension of musical sentences harmonically. 
Nature hides the roots of the loveliest flowers and per- 
forms certain operations in most perfect secrecy. The 
builder does not exhibit but takes down his scaffolding 
when the architecture is completed. Should the painter 
draw a facial angle he will removeit. The geometrician 


erases the dry or obscure lines (technically ‘‘ occult lines”) | 
| audiences. 


which may be necessities for the proper construction of 


elaborate figures ; and similarly a great musician by hiding | 
the roots of his chords attains a power which is known only | Story, an American painter of ability ; but her long resi- 


to the initiated. 

We do not term the Statue of Liberty an enigma, be- 
cause the centre of gravity is not forced up- 
on the attention of all beholders. Why 
then are Wagner's harmonies so considered 
by musicians of considerable fame and ex- 
perience whenever his bearings are not im- 
mediately apparent? In music roots are 
sometimes made occult to heighten the 
effect of certain inversions, &c.; the hearer 
is not offended. But in architecture there 
must be the feeling of security and no doubt 
as to its foundations being satisfactory. 
The Leaning Tower of Pisa is hardly fasci- 
nating for this reason. The architect has 
compelled attention to his art, and the 
question of the centre of gravity is raised 
somewhat aggressively ; yet the tower is 
found to be perfectly safe and his calcula- 
tions scientifically true. The same may be 
said of Wagner's finely balanced harmon- 
ies, and this will be seen when his pro- 
cesses are revealed. 

The author of this text book takes the 
point of view of the practical musician 
rather than that of the mathematician, 
acoustician, or highly skilled composer, al- 
though he himself is most truly one. This 
is seen in his etymology. For instance, in 
the key, page 49, all the chords consisting 
of B flat (bass), D, and G, are termed 
“common chord of G minor, first inver- 
sion,” and apparently because the mere 
notes are taken without reference to the 
context. In language one always considers 
this to find the sense in which any expres- 
sion is to be understood. The root of 
these chords is, however, sometimes E ; and 
this root, though unheard, accounts for the 
following chord being that of A major. 
The logical progression of the harmony, 
and the significance and proper course of 
each sound may then be surely found. It 
is also known which notes may be doubled or 
omitted, which are specially eloquent, and 
which complementary, &c. 

All these various points show differences 
of opinion on certain matters of detail, and 
were one to go into other smaller particu- 
lars nothing of any consequence could be 
said to detract from the general remarks 
laid down at the beginning of this notice 
in praise of the work. They would but 
help to prove that, although well scrutinized, 
little can be advanced against decisions or expressions. 
To reassure auto-didactic students it may be well to state 
that although the key gives four part harmonizations of the 
figured basses it does not follow that an exercise is not 
properly executed when not in precise agreement with the 
setting here given. For if the three parts are merely 
inverced many apparent changes will appear, as when a 
soprano part is given to a tenor, and vice versa. There are 
many equally good ways of performing the same exercise. 
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Emma Eames. 
MONG the operatic stars whom Mr. Abbey 
has introduced to us this winter Miss Emma Eames 
is accounted the most beautiful, and though she is young 1n 
her art, and supreme art comes only with the years, so 
ideal a ‘‘ Marguerite,” so sweetly dignified a‘ Juliet,” so 
stately and womanly an ‘‘ Elsa” have not been seen since 
the triumphs of the great Nilsson. Rarely is it given toa 
woman to achieve marked success in a chosen profession 
while the beauty and freshness of youth add their charm to 
the inspiration of genius, to be happily married, and as 








This may be learned by asking several skilled composers 
to add the required three parts to any one. 


National Conservatory of Music.—The semi-annual 
entrance examinations of the National Conservatory of Music 
will be held at the conservatory, 128 East Seventeenth | 

| 
Street as follows: 

Violin, viola, contrabass, ’cello, harp.—January 8, from 10to 12 A. M., 
and 2 to 4 P. M. | 

Orchestra and all wind instruments.—January 8, from2to4P.M. | 

Piano and organ,—January 9th, from 10 to 12 A. M.,and2to4P.M. | 

Singing. —January 11 and 12, from 9 to 12 A. M.,2to5 P. M., and on 
the evening of the 12th. Chorus, from 8 to 10 P. M. 

Composition.—(Dr. Dvordk’s class.) January 13, from 9 to 12 A. M., 
and 2to 5 p. M. 

Elijah in Newark.—The Schubert Vocal Society, of | 
Newark, gave an excellent performance of “ Elijah ” Mon- | 
day evening of last week under the direction of Louis | 
Arthur Russell. Nina Bertini Humphreys and Carl Dutt | 
Were the soloists. 


| ing and the wholesomeness of her views reminds one of the 
| high born English woman who comes over here occasion- 


| healthy tone to society that you do not find in any other 


great a favorite socially even among the exclusive as she is 
professionally among the cosmopolitan admirers of her 


Miss Eames is an American woman, the wife of Julian 


dence abroad, especially in Paris, where her home is now, 





has given afine soupgon of foreign flavor to her persorality 





JEAN DE RE'SZKE. 
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which increases its piquancy and distinction. In figure | 
she is indeed a daughter of the gods, divinely tall, su- 
perbly fashioned, with small and elastic head proudly | 
poised ; a low forehead, where the outline of the dark and 
wavy hair follows the curve that Grecian sculptors loved to 
chisel, and clear blue eyes fascinating with the mystery 
that lurks in the subtle charm of the ‘‘ Mona Lisa” of Leo- 
nardo. 

Something in the splendid health and vigor of the woman, 
in her cordial and unaffected manner, in her hearty greet- 


ally to show how much more simple and natural and 
womanly is ‘‘the daughter of a hundred earls” than the 
Anglomaniacs who would imitate her. But Miss Eames 
objects to your comparison, and says: ‘‘ The highest com- 
pliment you can pay a woman, or a man either for that mat- 
ter, isto say she isunmistakably American. The American 
women are the most charming women in the world, and 
the American men the most delightful of men. You see 
there is so much good comradeship between our men and 
women here, such wholesome social relations, such a 


country, and that they cannot understand in Brance. Be- 
cause I happen to visit in a few charmingly unconventional 
English families I cannot set myself up as an authority on 
matters social in other countries. 

‘The more I go about in the different countries, the 








more I know and notice, the more shy I am about ex- 
pressing my views. The foreigners come over here, stay 
six weeks in our hotels, and go home and write a book on 
American manners and customs. When we see what 
nonsense they write about us as the result, we are not all 
sure we are not making as big idiots of ourselves when we 
write or talk about them. Of course artists in England are 
very much courted everywhere ; that is, if they are unim- 
peachable in other ways, and so far as my own experi- 
ence goes artists are very much appreciated and considered 
in America. I don’t think I know as much about it 
as I might if I cared more about society, and if I were 
not obliged to deny myself so much on account of my 
professional engagements and preparation for them. I 
am extremely fond of the theatre. It is my greatest 
pleasure, my favorite recreation. If I can’t be behind 
myself, I want to be on the other side of the footlights 
and see the others. Even this I have to deny myself much 
in the season, owing to the bad air in the theatres and the 
terrible draughts. I am deadly afraid of 
draughts. I didn’t know there was any 
such thing until I went abroad, where the 
houses are kept cooler, and now I know it 
is better to meet the most bitter weather 
face to face than to have an encounter with 
a draught that comes up like a cowardly 
enemy at the back, and does its deadly 
work. 

‘* What do I do to keep so well? Livea 
perfectly regular life so far as I can, eat the 
simplest, most easily digested food, take 
long walks every day except when it really 
pours and avoid getting tired as much as 
possible. When! feel that I am going to 
be tired I stop there and lie down: or go 
out and walk, even if the day isn't exactly 
fair, even if I need to put on an extra veil. 
I never bundle up my throat. I never keep 
my rooms overheated. I never start out 
after a performance when I am overheated. 
I wait until I cool down. But everybody 
does this who has any serious affection for 
her work. It is simply the technic of keep- 
ing well that you learn the first thing. 
You learn to avoid big illnesses by taking 
care of the little ones. Of course your ma- 
chinery will run down pnce in a while in 
spite of you, and everybody takes cold ina 
different way, is sensitive to the cold ina 
different place. 

‘*But the public are after all interested 
in very singular things.” 

‘* What réles do you expect to sing here?’ 

‘* Texpect to sing ‘ Marguerite ‘in ‘ Faust,’ 
‘ Juliet’ in ‘ Romeo,’ ‘ Elsa’ in ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘Eva’ in the ‘ Meistersinger,’ and to ap- 
pear in ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Figaro,’ and possibly 
in one or two others they talk of putting on 
here, if the rdles suit my voice and my 
temperament. You know I never sing a 
role if it doesn’t suit me vocally, dramati- 
cally and personally. I think that it is just 
as much a necessity to know what to do as 
to know how todoit. Fortunately in the be- 
ginning of their career a kindly Providence, 
in the shape of a beneficent stage manager, 
keeps many people from making the idiots 
of themselves that following their own in- 
clinations would result in. Now don't ask 
me which réle I like best. I never sung 
a réle I didn’t like. I couldn't, you know. 
I am personally devoted to every one of them. You might 
as well ask a mother which of her children she likes best 
as to ask a singer which réle she likes best. I am not 
allowed to sing in any more concerts, you know ; I belong 
entirely to the opera now. 

‘* How do I learn the part? I study it musically and 
dramatically, and as soon as I really understand it vocally 
and dramatically I have it by heart. Of course I practice 
every day, make my ‘vocalises,’ rehearse any réle I am 
learning or playing. I can’t tell just how much, how 
many minutes, any more than you can tell me just how many 
cubic inches of meat you can eat in a day. Some days I 
feel better than I do on other days, and sing more. [ al- 
ways stop just short of getting tired. You know I was 
very ill last year, and didn’t hear any good music or do any 
singing myself for a longtime. I went down to Madrid 
and sang in ‘Lohengrin’ at the Royal Opera, and then I 
had asudden relapse and was ill again for six months. 

‘‘But it is interesting to see the increase in favor that 
Wagner's music is gainiag in England and in Paris. No, 
I do not agree with those who argue that Wagner’s music 
is ruinous to the voice. Ifa voice is well poised and used 
according toa good method, no music can injure it. It 
isn’t necessary to shout and go on like a mad woman be- 
cause you are singing Wagner. Lilli Lehmann sang it 
beautifully without any disastrous results in her voice, be- 
cause she had a perfectly beautiful method. 

‘* What do I think of America’s musical standing in com- 
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parison with that of other nations? I will say this of the 
Americans, that they are real musiclovers. They have not 
only the intelligence that appreciates music, but the musi- 
eal emotion that makes them love it. There isn’t a more 
wholesouled, enthusiastic, generous public anywhere in 
world than here in America, There is much musical talent, 
too. Many of the rising singers of the day are Americans. 
And the American voice is a sweet voice, well placed natur- 
ally far forward and flexible. You notice this in the sing- 
ers who go abroad to study. You notice it in the amateurs 
who sing sweetly without any special training. You rarely 
hear an English voice of that kind that is sweet. The 
French voice is harder. 

‘You haven't any regular opera here as they have in 
other countries to encourage the talent of the composers. 
If a man should write an opera, where would he go to get 
it played? You see one needs an incentive to bring out 
the best efforts—the feeling that you must do it pushes 
many a genius to success. The surety of the work being 
in demand is essential, for one must sacrifice so much to 
carry out a great idea to its fullest completion. So far as 
the singer is concerned, the regular opera established and 
supported bythe Government is not conducive to the high- 
est growth. You get dulled by the monotony of it. You 
need change of scene, change of audiences, change of 
country to avoid getting into a rut. As for the future of 
America musically it is most promising. Any nation that 
encourages musical talent, both by appreciation and 
pecuniary reward, commands the best talent of the world, 
and talent will create its own atmosphere wherein it can 
flourish and increase when it finds sympathetic encourage- 
ment. 

‘‘As for me my love for music is my religion. My am- 
bition is to give it the highest expression of which I am 
capable. And when I feel that I have arrived at my apo- 
gee, gotten out of myself all of which I am capable of 
creating, I shall leave th the stage." —** * Sun." 





Bringing Out an Opera. 
HEY order this matter,” observed Laurence 

Sterne, ‘‘ better in France.” What, to wit? Sure- 
ly, not the introduction of new musical composers to the 
public. If one is to believe the veracious tale of the latest 
of the tuneful throng, the composer's lot is not a happy 
one ; unless he have infinite tact and patience beyond that 
of most sons of Adam. In the latter case, he will have his 
melodies whistled "by Gavroche, and perhaps win the red 
ribbon of the Legion. 

Here, for example, is young Mr. Vasseur, Leon Vasseur, 
whose comic opera, ‘‘ La Pretantaine,” is having a great 
run, and whose ‘‘ Timbale d’Argent ” is still sounding mer- 
rily and profitably. He unbosoms himself to the confiden- 
tial interviewer, and tells him all the woes through which 
he has made his way to the stars. He began in orthodox 
fashion, as did Audran and many others of that ilk, study- 
ing music at the Ecole Niedermayer, at Marseilles ; sacred 
music, that he might play the church organ, and perhaps 
compose amass. But he strayed away into a more frivo- 
lous vein, and wrote dance music and operetta scores. How- 
ever, he so far persevered in his original plan as, when he 
left Marseilles, to enter the Church of Versailles as or- 
ganist ; it was not a lucrative post, but it kept him from 
starving. His first attempts at publicity, like those of most 
composers, were very painful. With manuscript in pocket, 
he went from manager to manager, but they all replied, 
‘“« We are very sorry, my young man, but you are unknown; 
you have noname ; comeand see uslateron.” The ‘‘Tim- 
bale d'Argent” was his first work, and it was the success 
it obtained which determined him to confine himself to 
operetta. The story of its production is worth telling. 

One day he went to M. Noriac, who was then manager of 
the Bouffes-Parisiens, to submit to him a piece in one act. 
* Leave it with me,” he said, ‘‘ and I will look at it when I 
have time. Come back in three weeks.” He returned at 
that date, and found Noriac smoking a cigarette in front of his 
theatre. At first he did not recognize M. Vasseur, but on 
hearing his name he exclaimed : ‘‘ Ah, yes; it was you who 
came to me asho-t while ago. Alas! I can’t see my way 
clear to bring it out. Unfortunately it is in one act only.” 
To this the composer timidly rejoined; ‘‘ That is true. 
But supposing I gave you 1,000 frs. to pay part of the 
expenses?” ‘‘A thousand francs” cried Noriac ; ‘‘ come 
with me into my room !” 

As soon as they were seated Noriac began: ‘' I think we 
can come to an understanding, but you must compose an- 
other piece, you see! The one you have shown me is not 
at alito my liking. Hereis another libretto. How long 
will it take you to put it to music? Four or five days? 
Take it home with you, and come back in that time.” 

M. Vasseur was delighted. All he wanted was to be 
performed, and he would have pawned everything he pos- 
sessed tosee itonthe stage He set to work, and com- 
pleted it in the given time. It was entitled ‘‘ La Chambre 
Jaune.” He returned to Noriac, who received him most 
cordially. 

** Now, then, my young man, sit down at the piano and 
play it tome.” He did so, whereon Noriac said : ‘‘ Capital ! 
Gay and racy! Just the thing we want! What do you 
think, Jacine?” That was the name of the librettist. 


ce 





Noriac presented them to each other, and continued. ‘ It 
has only one drawback—it ought to be in three acts in- 
stead of one. But I have an idea. Let us turn it into 
three, and then we shall be sure of success.” 

The idea was adopted, but before leaving Noriac drew 
the composer aside, and said: ‘‘ You offered me 1,000 for 
one act. For three acts you will have to give me 3,000. 
That is understood, is it not ? Now go home, both of you, 
and set to work.” The task was completed in a fort- 
night, the title of the operetta was changed into the 
“Timbale d’Argent” and in a few days everybody was 
humming it. 

On the morrow of the first performance M. Vasseur went 
to Versailles. ‘I must confess,” he says, ‘‘that I ap- 
proached the church with a kind of misgiving. What 
would the curé say? I asked myself, and I avoided going 
into the vestry as much as possible. A week passed. I 
had just finished the mass, when the beadle came to tell me 
that the curé desired to speak tome. I repaired to the 
vestry, certain of being warmly rebuked. ‘Ah! it is you, 
Monsieur le Compositeur,’ he exclaimed on seeing me. 
‘ This is how youcompose operettas without informing your 
curé! It is not kind of you. All the town is talking of 
your ‘ Timbale.’ Not later than yesterday I heard the 
boys and girls singing it on the boulevards.” 

His next production was the ‘* Droit du Seigneur.” One 
morning he heard a loud knock at the door, and the next 
second in came a tall, powerful man, who introduced him- 
self. ‘*I am M. Debruyer, director of the Theatre Beau- 
marchais, and I have come to demand a piece from you.” 
M. Vasseur was about to say that this theatre was not 
suited to operetta, when he interrupted him, saying, ‘‘I 
forésaw that you would make objection ; but no matter, 
you have had the ‘Timbale d'Argent ;’ I bring you the 
‘Timbale d’Or.’ I accept your conditions beforehand, no 
matter what they may be.” 

He next composed the ‘Petite Reine.” The libretto was 
from the pen of Noriac, his manager at bouffes, whose 
favorite at that moment was Mrs. Peschard. With manu- 
script in hand, Noriac and he went to the directors of the 
Opéra Comique, Messrs. De Leuven and Du Locle. They 
began discussing it quietly. It pleased everybody, and they 
were in the act of distributing the parts when Du Locle 
said: ‘‘ Thereis one réle for which there is nobody young 
and capable enough at the Opéra Comique.” Noriac was 
of the same opinion, and added: ‘‘ Suppose we engage 
Mme. Peschard?"” ‘Thereon Du Locle fell into a violent 
passion, and exclaimed : ‘‘ Never, so long as I am director, 
shall she appear on the boards of the Opéra Comique.” 
Noriac also flew into a rage, and asked why. A quarrel 
followed, and Du Locle seized hold of the manuscript, 
which he tried to tear up. The other director, M. de 
Leuven, remained calm, and sought to bring about an un- 
derstanding, but in vain, and that is why the ‘“ Petite 
Reine ” did not appear at the Opéra Comique. 

A few years passed, when one day M. Vasseur received 
a note from De Leuven, praying him tocall onhim. He 
went to his house, and found him wrapped up in a red 
dressing gown. ‘‘I thank you deeply for responding to my 
appeal, for I do not think I shall ever see you again.” 
“Are you ill?” ‘Very ill,” he replied. ‘‘I take great 
interest in you, and should like to have produced your 
‘Petite Reine’ at the Opéra Comique, but you know the 
reason why I could not. I owe you, however, some com- 
pensation. Openmy library. On the second shelf you will 
find the manuscripts of several libretti. Take the two at 
the bottom. I make you a present of them. You can put 
music to them, and play them when I am nomore.” M. 
Vasseur tried to cheer him up; but to no purpose. ‘I 
feel I am going,” he said, ‘‘ and thank God I shall no long- 
er hear talk of Sarah Bernhardt.” M. Vasseur took the 
manuscripts, which were entitled, ‘‘ Marriage aux Tam- 
bours,” and ‘‘ Mam’zelle Gavroche.” <A few days after, De 
Leuven died. It should be added that M. Vasseur’s old 
professor at Marseilles never approved of the young man’s 
taking up secular music. When he heard of the production 
of the ‘‘ Timbale d’Argent ” he called all his pupils to- 
gether and solemnly burned in their presence the score 
of the offending work. 

M. Vasseur rises at 6 o'clock, summer and winter, and 
works till noon, when he breakfasts. The rest of the day 
he eschews music, and gives himself up to walking, bicy- 
cling and visiting. Only when he is pushed will he consent 
to work after breakfast. Sometimes he is pushed, and 
sometimes he has exceedingly queer experiences with his 
directors. One day one of them named Billon was attend- 
ing a rehearsal, when suddenly he cried out: ‘‘ Who the 
devil arranged such a scene as that? You put five women 
on one side, and only four on the other! What is the 
meaning of that?” ‘To which the stage manager respond- 
ed : ‘‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but those ladies represent the 
nine Muses.” ‘‘I don’t care a fig about the nine Muses,” 
roared the director. ‘*‘ Add another one; that will make it 
ten, and both sides will be equal!’’ There is a similar 
story, authentically told, of an American manager who 


| proposed to put on a ‘*‘ Passion Play,” and when the sub- 


ject of the Twelve Apostles was broached exclaimed 
contemptuously, '‘ Twelye Apostles? I'll have fifty !”— 
‘ Tribune.” 
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European Headquarters of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W. Linkstrasse 17, November 28, 10a, { 
HE musical event of the past week in Berlin 
has been the Mozart cycle at the Royal Opera House, 
which began last Friday night with ‘‘ Idomeneo,” and is 
going to comprise the seven great operas of the master in 
chronological order, as well as a revival of some of his 
smaller operatic works. The management, which has lately 
been paying more than usual attention to the productions 
of the modern Italian school, is thus making amends, and 
at the same time, paying a long deferred debt of gratitude 
to one of the greatest masters of the lyric-dramatic art 
the world has ever known. From a monetary standpoint, 
and from an American manager’s view, such an undertak- 
ing would hardly be a satisfactory one, but a royal institute 
like the Berlin Opera House does not have to look so closely 
to the shekels and is bound to operate a good deal on the 
noblesse oblige principle. 

Before I plunge into the Mozart cycle, however, and in 
order to maintain the daily rotation of reporting to which 
I have become addicted in these letters, I have to make 
mention of some more or less important concerts. 

Tuesday night of last week, Mr. Reinhold Hoffmann, a 
baritone from I don't know where, gave a concert at Bech- 
stein Hall, and had but asmall audience and success, I 
suppose he is a singing teacher, at least he sang like one, 
and demonstrated the fact that he has mastered considera- 
ble of the vocal technic, but his voice is both fassée and 
unsympathetic. He sang scme antiquated Handel arias 
and Lzeder by Buononcini, Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, 
Grieg, E. E. Taubert and Hans Sommer. 

Assistance, such as it was, was rendered by Gustav 
Exner and his wife Ingeborg Exner. The former sports 
the title of Royal Chamber Musician. Well, he may be a 
good orchestra performer on the violin, but his playing of 
the Grieg G minor sonata, op. 13, for violin and piano, 
proved that as a soloist he does not rank except among the 
rank ones. His tone is small, rasping and dry, his intona- 
tion not always clean and his technic anything but flawless. 
His wife did the best in her power to obliterate her hus- 
band, and as she seems to be possessed of considerable 
power, she managed to crush him under the piano pretty 


effectively. eas 


Wednesday was the official day of prayer and repentance 
for all Germany, set apart for that purpose by the Govern- 
ment. Concerts of a gay or purely amusing purpose were 
of course inhibited, and the Royal Opera House lent itself 
for the annual concert given by the hard-worked chorus of 
that institute. 

The program, in accordance with the spirit of the day, + 
was of aserious nature; but the Government could and 
probably did not want to prevent the concert from beingan 
artistic and highly enjoyable one. A refrain from applause, 
however, seemed to be de rigueur on this occasion, and the 
few attempts which some enthusiasts made, nevertheless, 
were most peremptorily hissed at and sat down upon by 
those who know which is which and what is what. 

In place of Bach's ‘‘ Thou Shepherd of Israel,” which 
had originally been announced for performance, the open- 
ing number was Bach’s great orchestral suite in D major, 
which was magnificently performed under Weingartner’s 
direction. It was after the lovely aria of the slow move 
ment (arranged as the well-known air on the G string), one 
of the noblest and most beautiful musical thoughts that 
ever emanated from human brain, and which was superbly 
sung by the violins of the Royal Orchestra, that the afore 
mentioned, hard to suppress applause broke out and was 
duly frowned down. 

Franz Betz sang an aria with chorus from Hindel’s 
‘* Joshua,” and although he is now no longer in his prime, 
by means of his artistic use of the voice and musical inter 
pretation he was as admirable as usual. _ 

The great task for the chorus and the work for the occa 
sion was Cherubini’s great ‘‘ Requiem Mass.” It is but 
rarely heard in the United States, but here it is fre 
quently performed, and I must say, after an intermission # 
many years, I was glad to hear it once more, The absence 
of all soli and the continuous use of flat keys (C minor, B 
flat major, F minor, A flat major) could easily lead to# 
slight feeling of monotony. But the music is so thoroughly 
noble, elevated and rich, especially in harmonization 
part writing, that, with a magnificent performance, such a 
the Royal Opera chorus gave under Weingartner’s careftl 
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and loving direction last Wednesday night, the interest in 
the Cherubini’s ‘‘ Requiem ” never flagged for one moment. 
It was a great night, and I wish repentance and atonement 
would never fall harder upon me than was the case on that 
occasion. 

* & 

Thursday evening witnessed Mrs. Lillian Sanderson’s 
first Leder recital at Bechstein Hall. The lady is an 
American by birth (if I mistake not, from Milwaukee), and 
her small but pleasing voice, as well as her fair appearance, 
betoken her origin. She sings with remarkably nice taste 
and musical phrasing, as well as dramatic expression of the 
meaning of both the text and the music. Altogether her 
delivery is charming and highly enjoyable ; but—it is all on 
a very small scale, and I doubt very much whether she 
would succeed equally well in a larger hall than Mr. Wolff's 
pretty concert room. With orchestra and in the big halls 
which predominate in the United States I think she would 
be lost, and therefore dissuade her from the tournee 
through her native land, which I hear she 
is contemplating. For mere parlor enter- 
tainments Mrs. ‘‘ Sanderson” is both too 
ambitious and too well-to-do, and for Car- 
negie Music Hall her voice does not suffice. 

Her program, besides the well-known 
names of standard /zeder composers, such 
as Schubert, Schumann and Mozart, 
showed a group of comparatively 
names, and the selections were so good and 
so charmingly interpreted that several of 
them had to be repeated. Of the novelties, 
I mention as interesting to American 
singers Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Will nicht wissen, 
bist,” Orthegraven’s ‘‘ Nelken” 
(redemanded), Hermann Wolff's pretty 
“Love’s Proof” (the manager is evi- 
dently also a good musician), Moszkow- 
skis very suggestive ‘‘Lullaby,” and 
“Castles in the Air,” by Hess, which is 
very clever, but by no means easy to sing. 

The accompaniments were played in most 
commendable and musicianly style by 
Hans Briining, who also contributed to 
the program Chopin’s F minor fantasy, 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Valse Impromptu” and ‘* Rigol- 
etto” fantasia. A select and very appre- 
ciative audience was present. 
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The opening of the aforementioned Mo- 
zart cycle at the Royal Opera House took 
place on Friday night, when ‘‘ Idomeneo,” 
Mozart’s first great opera, was given. It 
was written by him at the age of twenty- 
five, when he was Chamber Musician of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, and it was for the 
first time performed by an Italian opera 
company at Munich in January, 1781. The 
success was so great that it caused Mozart 
to devote the remaining ten years of his 
all too short earthly existence principally to 
the composition of those master works of 
the musical dramatic art, which will remain 
as long as the world exists, defying all 
changes of time and taste. ‘‘ Idomeneo”’ 
to all intents and purposes is still a strictly 
Italian opera, and as such does not show 
the master’s originality of either ideas or 
beauty of form to that extent as the later 
works; the aria solo system is much too 
prevalent and there is a perceptible lack of 
ensemble numbers. Still such as are there, 
as for instance, the trio in the second and the great quartet , 
in the third act, as well as the choruses, are all immense. | 
Many of the solo arias are also of extreme beauty, but the | 
lack of coherency and a want of dramatic action are at 
times, especially during the first act, painfully noticeable. 

The performance requires some singers of extraordinary | 
qualities, notably so the title part, which is one of the most | 
difficult réles ever penned. Niemann and lesser lights have | 
essayed and failed to sing it, but Friday night Sylva gave 
a representation of the King of Crete which will not soon 
be forgotten. His voluminous and sonorous, at times a 
trifle hard and metallic tenor voice showed an agility, a 
vocal technic, which is phenomenal in so heavy an organ. 
Truly I have never heard such singing from an heroic 
tenor and the fenor/ di graszia, which I heard before 
never could come up to Sylva’s power and dramatic qnali- 
ties. He was indeed the hero of the night. 

The King’s son, ‘‘Idamantes,” written for Otto, was 
superbly represented, physically, vocally and dramatically, 
by Gisela Staudig]. You remember her and her great im- 
personation of ‘‘ Brangane,” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and 1 therefore only need to assure you that she 
has lost none of her old-time charms, in order to convince 
you that she was all I claim for her. She is appearing at 
the Opera House “ as guest,” anda more effective substitute 
for the sick Ritter-Goetze one could not wish for. 

Miss Leisinger looked the picture of Greek classicity as 
“Tilia,” the daughter of ‘‘ Priam,” and sang in the same 








style as she looked—beautiful but cold. Schmidt was good 
as ‘‘ Arbaces,” and Betz, as always, reliable in the part of 
‘* Neptune’s High Priest.” 
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which took place last night, but as the fourth Biilow-Phil- 
harmonic Concert occurred at the same time, I had to let 
upon Mozart fora while and attended theconcert. Schuch’s 





The only exception to the general excellency of the cast program for this concert was not well balanced and en- 


was Miss Kopka as ‘“‘ Electra,” but as she took the part on 
short notice as a remplacante for Miss Hielder, it would not 
be fair to criticise her too severely. 

Dr. Muck conducted most carefully and with intelligence, 
as well as love and apparent circumspection. The orches- 
tra, which by Mozart, is handled in water colors, was superb 
and so was the chorus. 

The stage setting by Tetzlaff was in most artistic taste 
and even the difficult storm scenes were very effective. 

* % & 


Mozart’s second opera ‘‘ Belmont and Constanze,” or, as it 
is better known in the United States, ‘‘ I] Seraglio.” It was 
preceded on this occasion by the little S7agsfze/, ‘‘ Bastien 
and Bastienne,” about which harmless and utterly naive 


RESZKE. 
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early production of Mozart I wrote in a former letter. It 
was charmingly given this time in rococo shepherd cos- 
tumes by Mr. Phillip as ‘‘ Bastien,” graceful and pretty Miss 
Dietrich as ‘‘ Bastienne,” and Krolop as ‘‘ Colas.” Sucher 
conducted. 

‘Il Seraglio” was finely performed under Dr. Muck’s 
direction. The work is a far greater one than ‘‘ Idomeneo,” 
and betokens from the very outset the master’s great strides 
towards his chef d’ceuvre, ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” Especially 
noticeable is this in the strong musical characterization of 
the different personages and the humorous creation of 
‘* Osmin,” thekeeper of the harem. In our old friend, Moed- 
linger, the character found a representative, better than 
whom one would hardly imagine. Vocally also, although the 
low D which the score demands was not quite audible, he was 
superb. The part is very difficult, but still more so that 
of ‘‘ Constanze,” which Mrs. Herzog sang and acted with 
incomparable perfection. The first aria she gave untrans- 
posed in B flat, and in the great second aria in C Major she 
did notcut a note. Altogether, her interpretation was the 
most artistic of the part lever heard. Worthy of her was 
her little companion, Miss Dietrich, as ‘‘ Blondchen,” and 
exceedingly good was Mr. Lieban, as ‘ Pedrillo.” The 
only person who was not up to the rest of the cast was the 
tenor, Mr. Sommer, whose acting of ‘‘ Belmont,” was as 
stiff as a poker and whose vocal efforts were at times pitiful. 

* 2 & 
The third performance was that of ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,” 


| 
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tirely toolong. Imagine Liszt's ‘* Faust " symphony, which 
| lasts an hour and a quarter, the Beethoven violin concerto, 
| which with the cadenzas by the solo performer took fifty- 
| three minutes, the ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” overture, and in between 
| some vocal soli all on one program.". It was then found also 
at the rehearsal that the thing would not do, and Mrs. Clem- | 
entine de Vere-Sapio, who was the vocal soloist, was asked if 
she would relinquish the beautiful aria from Spohr’s‘‘ Faust.” 
With her usual good nature she unhesitatingly con- 


| sented and so sang only the short ‘* Revenge "aria of ‘‘ As- 
The cycle continued the next evening, Saturday, with | 











trafiamonte,” from Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute.” It has no reci- 
| tation or introduction, and thus the singer was only a couple 

of minutes before the public, but she succeeded in rousing 
them to the greatest outburst of enthusiasm that the even- 
ing brought. A triple and most hearty recall, however, 
could not induce the singer to an encore, 
as she, with becoming modesty, did not 
care to add to the “ heavenly length” of 
the program. 

The Beethoven violin concerto was played 
by Mr. Arno Hilf, concert master at Leip- 
sic, while the boss and as yet unequaled 
interpreter of the work, Joseph Joachim, 
sat in a box, an attentive listener. I heard 
Hilf about a year ago in some works of less 
calibre and then found him a violinist of 
wonderful technic. For the Beethoven 
concert, however, he lacks stamina and 
especially breadth of tune and conception. 
He fiddled it, but he did not interpret it. 
It is too big a work for him. His intona- 
tion also was not always of the purest. 
That is the first thing one has a right to 
ask of any artist, that he play or sing in 
tune, that his or her ear be correct. His 
cadenzas were marvels of Doppelgriffe, 
but seemed to be nothing else and only 
invented by him to show the performer's 
skill in that specialty. 
much too extended. 


They were also 


Liszt's ‘‘ Faust’ symphony, though I have 
to acknowledge the beauty of the “ Gret- 
chen” themes in the slow movement and 
the mostly clever and characteristic ‘* Me- 
phisto” movement, never interested me very 
much. The fault may be and probably is 
my own, but I cannot help it. I never liked 
Liszt as a composer, and I am getting too 
old and settled now to begin at this late day. 
With a highly polished performance or un- 
der an unusually spirituel baton, such as 
Nikisch's, stand the 
work, once every few years. Schuch, how- 
ever, was anything but spirituel or poetic 
on this the Philharmonic 
orchestra's ‘ execution’ was anything but 


I can nevertheless 


occasion, and 


polished oreven technically above reproach. 
In Schuch again I see verified what I have 
noticed also in Mottl, and in Seidl when he 
first began to conduct concerts, that a man 
can be a powerfully good operatic, and at 
the same time only a moderate or even im- 
The differ- 
ence is the same as the one that exists be- 
and salon painting. The 

‘* Tannhiuser” overture which formed the 

close of the program, and especially its 
gorgeous coda, was with more nerve and far better per- 
formed than any portion of the ‘‘ Faust” symphony, and 
with it Schuch succeeded in rousing the public, which was a 
large and cultured one, to an outburst of genuine enthus- 
iasm. 


moderate concert conductor. 


tween scene 


* * * 


Among the most attentive listeners at the Mozart cycle, 
as well as at the Philharmonic concert, was Siegfried Wag- 
ner. He came from Hamburg, where, however, he had #o/ 
conducted. He is to conduct the next Liszt Society con- 
cert at Leipsic on December 5, and he will conduct a con- 
cert of his own here in Berlin, on December 28. 

*# *# & 

Nikita is staying here at the Continental Hotel for a few 
days, previous to her departure for Russia, where she is 
going to appear in opera. I called on her last Thursday 
afternoon and found her very busy going over her extensive 
repertory in the Russian language. She sings some of 
the parts in four or five languages. I had the pleasure of 
hearing portions of her ‘‘ Marguerite” and “* Juliette,” as well 
as ‘‘ Lakmé,’ and I was more than astonished at the devel- 
opment she has undergone. I remember her as when a 
little tot of nine years she sang on the stage of the old 
Academy of Music on Decoration Day, with Ben. Butler and 
President Arthur for hercompanions. Well, that was some 
time ago. Then I heard her again five or six years later, 
but still as a wonder child in aconcert at Aix la Chapelle and 
was delighted with her. Now, however, she is a full-grown 
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artist, in the true sense of the term, and her vocal develop- 
ment as well as her artistic expression, together with amost 
prepossessing appearance, will no doubt impress others as 
it did me, and will win for her laurels in Russia as well as 
anywhere else where she might wend her way. 

** 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will give two con- 
certs in Albert Hall, Leipsic, on December 15 and 16, 
which will be conducted by Hans Richter, of Vienna. The 
program for the first concert is made up of Wagner ex- 
cerpts and the ‘* Eroica” symphony. 

een # 

The builder (not the architect) of the Richard Wagner 
Theatre and of Villa Wahnfried at Bayreuth, Mr. 
Woelfelt, died here a few days ago. 

ee * 

Court Conductor Felix Weingartner is ill with influenza. 
Dr. Muck therefore is obliged to conduct the entire Wag- 
ner cycle and also the next Symphony evening of the Royal 
Orchestra, on Friday of this week, at which Berlioz’, ‘‘ Har- 
old” symphony is to be performed. 


Prof. Heinrich Barth gave a piano recital at the Altes 
Gewandhaus, in Leipsic, on the 10th inst., and according to 
the *' Signale,” met with a most deserved and great success. 

O. F. 
Bowman’s Model Choir. 
y br Caecilian Choir of the Peddie Memorial 
Church, Newark, held its fifth anniversary last 
Wednesday evening, when sixteen of the original choir 
received souvenirs and were constituted the seniors of the 
choir. 

They are the Misses S. Amelia Amerman, Lydia Bausch. 
Lou D. Bock, Mary E. Chamberlain, Cora M. Coleman, 
Annie L. Corielle, Estella Cole, Fannie C. Pollison, Mary 

_ Schaeffer and M. Agnes Young, and the Messrs. John M. 
Keen, Ira Keller, H. C. Rorick, John H. Richards, Wilbur 
Tod Sayre and W. Horace Sayre. Of these Messrs. Keller, 
Rorick and W. T. Sayer were members of the old choir, 
which was the nucleus of the Cecilian. Mr. Keller retired 
from active membership in the Cacilian some months since 
to accept the position of tenor in the quartet of the Re- 
formed Church in Market street, but he still maintains an 
associateship and sings with the Cecilians whenever 
possible. 

Sixteen others received souvenir certificates for three 
years, together with the rank of juniors, and it is Director 
Bowman's intention to award these distinctions as the 
members of the choir reach these terms of service. 

The roll of honor, those who have not been tardy or 
absent during the past year, made a remarkable showing. 
Over one-fourth of the entire membership of the choir 
answered to the call of that roll. Conductor Bowman ad- 
dressed some highly complimentary remarks to them as 
they gathered in a long circle around the platform, compli- 
ments which he emphasized by presenting elegantly bound 
copies of oratoriosand other musical works. The recipients 
were the Misses Mary Watkins, Emma Blatt, Lou Bock, 
Bessie Bond, Lydia Friess, M. Agnes Young, Eva Keller, 
Anna I. Wills, Lulu Potter, Kate L. Munden, Minnie G. 
Kaulback, Lilian Sauvage, Grace Cleveland and Eva Bay- 
ley, Mrs. Carter, the Messrs. Harry Collier, Frederick G. 
Massey, Frank Drake, F. A. Thrall, H. Leslie Soden and 
Robert Orr. Some of these had made a perfect record of 
attendance for two years, and others for three years. 
Among the latter are Miss Young, Miss Sauvage, Mrs. 
Carter and the Messrs. Collier, Massey and Soden. The 
two year records were’made by Miss Potter, Miss Wills, 
Miss Bayley and Mr. Orr. 

Handsomely bound books were presented to Messrs. Orr, 
Collier and Ferreiar, who are the librarians. At the con- 
clusion of the presentation an interesting musical and 
literary program was presented by Misses Denman, 
Miller, Haas and Young, after which refreshments were 
served. 


Clarence Eddy in Brooklyn.—Mr. Clarence Eddy, of 
Chicago, made a dash to the East last week and played on 
the organ of the New York Avenue M. E. Church, Brook- 
lyn, December 18, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Science. Miss Myrta French, so- 
praao, and Mr. Frederick Dean, lecturer, assisted. Here 
is the program : 


OOD DINERS, os ciancnvescostbccsconsesccescecoane Bach 

SE ey BO OR Dag voces ecececesceccncctesenesoccces Schubert 

OPTI CeO, oo ccc csccrcccceccscccccccccscccsccccocecce Wagner 
(Transcriptions by Clarence Eddy.) 

Aria from “ Pardon de Ploermel”’...............+seseeeseeee Meyerbeer 


Miss Myrta French. 
A group of American organ pieces : 
Romanza, op. 88, NO. 2.........cescesereeeseeees John Hyatt Brewer 


Spring song and Scherzo.....ecsee..seeeeseees Harry Rowe Shelley 
Melody and intermezzo,.............sceeeeeeeeee Horatio W. Parker 
“+ Phe Holy Night” ....ccsscesvccovescesvsvosssccsscecs Dudley Buck 
Pecents FFD WAC scccccscvpesecpbasscceuccscssveescceces .W. T. Best 
Garwet Geen * a on i cicccnesnsesscvescvevececcoscnsccccecece Massenet 
OREO ™ , .. .. cocvcedccocsededucdheubeedsses Senesceesccberccceé ... Tosti 


Lamentation ............ ' 


occ eebeeveceosossetendssecces Alex, Guilmant 
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LONDON, December 2, 1893. 
HE new Queen’s Hall was opened last Satur- 
‘day night, when some 2,000 guests responded to the 

invitations issued by the manager, Mr. Robert Newman, 
for the ‘‘ private view,” and expressions of surprise and 
admiration were heard on all sides. The building is most 
complete in all of its appointments, containing, besides 
the large auditorium, a smaller hall with aseparate entrance, 
that can be used for piano recitals and like entertainments ; 
the foyer on the area floor is large, and leading off from it 
are many anterooms and a large restaurant where the 
patrons of the hall will be served refreshments at reason- 
able prices ; the seating capacity as finally arranged gives 
1,264 comfortable seats in the area, 580 in the first balcony, 
which contains the royal box, and 610 in the upper balcony, 
thus making a total of about 2,500, besides standing room; 
the orchestra will accommodate a band and chorus of be- 
tween 400 and 500, thus giving ample capacity for the con- 
certs of the many large musical societies of the metropolis. 
The organ is the most improved tubular pneumatic, has 
seventy stops and four manuals, and the wind is supplied 
by separate feeders driven by a gas engine. The seat of 
the organist is placed at the left hand corner of the organ 
so that he can see the conductor, which must be quite an 
improvement over the old looking glass plan. 
The general construction of the room is modeled after 
the violin and especial attention has been given to the res- 
sonance of the walls and ceiling, no pillars or drapery 
being allowed. The decorations throughout are harmon- 
ious and rich, gray, gold and red prevailing, while the 
ceiling, painted by Carpegat, of the Paris Opera House, is 
a work of art. 
The musical entertainment enjoyed by those present last 
Saturday evening was contributed by Miss Greta Williams 
and Mr. Arthur Oswald in some songs by English com- 
posers ; Miss Llewela Davies, the rising young pianist in 
some selections from Grieg and Walter Macfarren, while 
Mr. W. T. Best, who came from Liverpool to open the or- 
gan, gavea fine display of its capabilities in Hindel’s con- 
certo in G major; choral song (S. S. Wesley); ‘‘ Alla 
Siciliana,” and fugue (Bach); andante in E minor and 
major (H. Smart), and two of his own compositions, a 
toccata and finale—allegro giojoso. The band of the 
Coldstream Guards played several selections and all present 
wished this new enterprise the fullest measure of success. 
At the Crystal Palace concert last Saturday Julius Klen- 
gel’s concerto in A minor, for violoncello and orchestra was 
played for the first time in England. Of the three move- 
ments the opening allegro is chiefly based on a melodious 
subject for the leading instrument ; the second movement 
is less important and the third, which is brilliant, brings the 
work to a very effective ending. The composer played the 
‘cello part with expression and the work was well received. 
Later his solos from Godard, Piatti and Hans Sitt won 
hearty applause. Mr. Oudin, who is just back from Rus- 
sia, sang César Franck’s ‘‘ La Procession” and Massenet’s 
‘*Pensée d’Automne,” and so delighted the audience that 
they gave him an ovation. His last song was a ‘‘ Sere- 
nade " by Tschaikowsky, which he sang at a memorial 
concert in St. Petersburg last week; his rendering of it 
was so artistic and finished that his hearers made him re- 
peat it. Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s ballad, ‘‘ The Ship o’ the 
Fiend,” played here in 1889, opened the orchestral program, 
which also included Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Italian” symphony, 
prelude to ‘‘ Aida” and Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred ” overture. 
The jubilee performance of Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” at 
Drury Lane, where it was fifty years ago produced for the 
first time, proved to be one of Sir Augustus Harris’s most 
notable successes. The list of patrons included two dukes, 
as many marquises, twelve earls, five viscounts and ten 
barons, while nearly every class of society was represented 
in the vast throng that filled every available space in the 
opera house. The critic on the leading paper of London, 
after hearing the first performance of the opera on the 


great nor clever, and its melodies were but combinations 
of old phrases adapted to tickle the ears of the public, and it 
would hardly outliveaday. It would have been a revelation 


admirers of the most popular opera ever written on last Mon- 
day, when everything indicated that the work was good for 
another five decades. The cast on this occasion included Mr. 
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Ben Davies, ‘‘ Thaddeus ;"” Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, ‘‘ Count 





evening of November 27, 1843, wrote that it was neither | 


if he could have been present and seen the enthusiasm of the | 





Arnheim ;” Mr. Wilfred Esmond, ‘‘ Florestan;” Mr. 
Charles Manners, ‘* Devilshoof;"” Miss Olitza, « Gipsy 
Queen ;” Miss Vito, ‘‘ Buda,” and Mrs. Fanny Moody, 
‘* Arline.” The music was well sung throughout, and the 
popular solos and choruses were all encored, the humors of 
the libretto brought many a hearty laugh, and all joined in 
wishing the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” a continued popularity,” 

At his second recital at St. James’ Hall on Monday after- 
noon Mr. Siloti strengthened his reputation which he go 
quickly gained in England, and he is now recognized here 
as a great artist. His program included andante and varia- 
tions (Schubert-Tausig), sonate, op. 11 (Schumann), prelude, 
op. 3 (Rachmanioff), romance, op. 5 (Tschaikowsky), pre. 
lude, op. 25 (Glazounoff), barcarolle (Rubinstein), and 
‘*‘Isamei,” an Oriental fantasia (Balakireff). The Chopin 
selections were, fantasia, barcarolle, etude (op. 25, No. 7), 
ballad (op. 47), impromptu (op. 36), scherzo (op. 20), and pre- 
lude, while Liszt’s rhapsodie completed a program that 
demonstrated the high qualities that this young artist 
possesses. 

Mr. A. Siloti was born in 1863 at Charkoff, Southern 
Russia. When only ten years old his parents sent him to 
the Conservatoire at Moscow, where he remained until 
1881, studying under Zvereff, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. 
He went to Weimar in 1883, where he studied for three years 
with Liszt, after which he returned to Moscow and wasa 
professor in the Conservatoire there until 1890, when his 
friends prevailed upon him to become a virtuoso. He made 
a most successful tour through Germany, Belgium and 
France, and has taken up his residence in the French 
capital. He does not speak any English, and only stays 
here just long enough to fulfill his engagements. He will 
give two more recitals in London early in the new year and 
will also make a tour to several of the more important pro- 
vincial cities. 

At the Monday Popular concert a string quartet was in- 
troduced for the first time at these entertainments. It was 
written in 1891 for the Newcastle Chamber Music Society, 
and I believe was performed by the Musical Guild at Ken- 
sington Hall last year. This is an important composition 
and a welcome addition to chamber music. It was irre- 
proachably played by the quartet, and Dr. Stanford was 
compelled to acknowledge the heartily expressed approba- 
tion of the large audience. Mr. Schonberger was the 
pianist and gave a splendid rendering of the Chopin fan- 
tasia. Mr. and Mrs. Oudin gave delightful renderings of 
several duets. 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave the first 
concert of their twenty-second season in the new hall on 
Monday evening. Royalty was well represented, and with 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (Duke of Edinburgh) 
at the leader's desk, and the baton in the hand of Mr. 
George Mount, the orchestra gave a good rendering of the 
program, which included three overtures—Mendelssohn’s 
‘Ruy Blas,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Cinq Mars” and Auber’s “ Le 
Domino Noir,”—the ‘‘ Imperial March,” recently composed 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan for the inauguration of the Imperial 
Institute, and Czibulka’s intermezzo, ‘‘ Leibestraum nach 
dem Balle,” the last being repeated. Mr. Tivadar Nachez 
played some violin solos, and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies sang 
several songs from Randegger and Stanford. 

The Royal Society of Musicians gave the ‘‘ Elijah” at 
their annual concert on Tuesday night, when Mr. Santley 
gave a grand impersonation of the part that he has held 
for so many years against all rivals. The great baritone 
was in his best form, and to my mind the part of the 
‘* Prophet ” could not be better sung than it was by him on 
thatoccasion. The other soloists were Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Rose Dafforne, Miss Marion Evans, Miss Agnes Wil- 
son, Mr. Edward Branscombe, Mr. Arthur Thompson and 
Mr. Brereton. The excellent chorus and orchestra did some 
good work under the skillful guidance of their conductor, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. I am now writing an article on 
this most interesting society, which will appear with one of 
my letters soon. 

The London Ballad Concerts began their twenty-eighth 
season last Wednesday night, when St. James’ Hall was 
well filled with an audience that evidently was pleased 
with every number on the program and with all of the 
singers, as each were called back for anencore. Among 
the old favorites were Mr. Santley, with his ‘ Vicar of 
Bray,” and Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, in ‘‘ Listen to the 
Children,” ‘* A Life Lesson ’ and ‘‘ Don't Cry.” Mr. May- 
brick introduced a new song by his friend Stephen Adams, 
‘* Blue Eyed Nancy,” which bears a strong resemblance to 
his other compositions, and more especially ‘‘ Nancy Lee.” 
Miss Clara Butt sang a new song by Mr. Cowen, ‘ The 
Promise of Life.” This song has merit and will undoubt- 
edly be a great success. Mrs. Saville, the new Australian 
soprano, made her début in ‘‘Ah! fors é lui,” and sang 
herself right into favor. She has a full soprano voice of 
rather unequal quality, very flexible and sympathetic, and 
| possesses the tact to make the most of her resources. Miss 
Evangeline Florence sang a delightful little Russian song, 
‘‘Love’s Bargain” (Von Stutzman), and Nevin’s “ Dark 
| Brown as the River.” Among the other vocalists were Mr. 
Plunket Greene, Mr. Braxton Smith, Mr. Philip Newbury 
and Mr. Eaton. Fanning’s choir (of forty voices) did them- 
selves credit in several pleasing selections. Mr. Benno 
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Schonberger was solo pianist and was especially suc- 
cessful in a Hungarian rhapsodie. 

On Thursday night, St. Andrew’s Day, we were weil 
supplied with Scottish song, there being special programs of 
Caledonian music at Royal Albert Hall, St. James’ Hall and 
the Crystal Palace. FRANK VINCENT. 
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HE third Philharmonic concert on Sunday 

last was a particularly interesting one, as it brought a 

new work, the overture to ‘‘ Sappho,” from the pen of Carl 
Goldmark. 

Schubert’s symphony in B minor, which opened the pro- 
gram, is an old time and favorite répertoire piece of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and was delightfully played. 

The same can be said of Mendelssohn's A major sym- 
phony, No. 4, in which the youthful master’s creative 
genius appears to greatest advantage. 

The general interest, however, was centred in the new 
overture of Goldmark, which at the hands 
of Hans Richter received a masterly inter- 
pretation. 

Goldmark does not often produce new 


gave a most interesting and well attended concert on Mon- 
day last, when he played the following program : 


Batts, Ti maha s GB BOD, vis snen dees estievecncindccdevssvstosze Beethoven 
COR ais ch sicecaccnsddaveths caceansnendeovecestosees ... Schumann 
Prelude and fugue, F minor, op. 35, No. 5........00eceeeee Mendelssohn 
Three piano pieces from Op. 76..........cecccecscccteccececeeces 
Impromptu, G flat major, op. 51.......... 
Barcarolle, A MIMO i. 6000s cess cnerecsvecees 

PO PO, ORG vo in on ke tnicexsdxenracakand edi stdonsadinadsewes 
CE TEEEL TEL ccscantnonss cen9emosnts eonethadds nqeaibenshbunenacwe Liszt 





Mr. Pauer strengthened the good impression he made 
last year and played with great power, brilliancy and in- 
dividuality. He will give a second recital December 4, 
and is the soloist at a Philharmonic concert in February. 

This has been a week of pianists, Sauer, Pauer, Mrs. 
Bloomfield- Zeisler and Ella Pancera all gave recitals, and 
Isometimes feel as if I did not want to hear the piano 
played for a month at least. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler met with an enthusiastic 
reception, which grew more so during the latter part of the 
concert and finally took dimensions which I have not seen 
equalled since Rubinstein played here two years ago. Mrs, 
Zeisler's concert took place last night, and although ham- 








works, but when he does so one feels sure 
beforehand that he has something impor- 
tant to say. 

The ‘‘ Sappho” overture is worthy of the 
great composer's best efforts, and after a 
first hearing one already has the impression 
that in grandeur of conception this work 
stands at the zenith of the master’s creative 
power. 

It opens something like Smetana’s ‘ Vy- 
sehrad,” with beautiful harp chords, fol- 
lowed by an idyllic song theme of the 
hautboy. 

Then comes an allegro, full of force and 
energy, which is ingeniously carried through 
and shows in every bar the experienced 
hand of the master. 

The end, which repeats the motives ina 
glorified, dispassionate fashion and then 
closes in jubilant chords, bears a theatrical 
coloring. 

The reception of the new work was a 
most enthusiastic one, and Goldmark was 
called four times to bow his acknowledge- 
ments. 

The next Philharmonic takes place De- 
cember 10. 


*# 2 2 


In Manager Gutmann’s box I noticed 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, and next to her 
Emil Sauer, who watched the proceedings 
with great interest. 

The audiences assisting at the Philhar- 
monic concerts are really the most brilliant 
ones in every respect it is possible to get 
together. 

It is most interesting to see so many cele- 
brated artists, composers and other lights of 
culture, all gathered in one hall. 

















the citizens of the beautiful, but rather antediluvian city 
on the Danube can stand. 

It seems strange, but nevertheless it is perfectly true. 

At Fannie Bloomfield’s concert there was preseut a large 
audience, friendly disposed to welcome the new comer, 

Nearly all pianists and artists in general were present. 

I noticed Rosenthal, Emil Sauer, Max Pauer, Epstein, 
senior and junior, of course Leschetizky and all his pupils, 
mostly Americans; Franz Ondricek, Willie and Louis 
Thern, Robert Fischhof, Pauline Lucca, Winkelmann, Son- 
nenthal, the American and English ambassadors and sev- 
eral members of the court, besides in the artists’ box, 
Brahms, Gericke, Goldmark and Bruckner. 

Surely Mrs. Zeisler played before a representative Vienna 
audience. I heard Hanslick express himselfin the warmest 
praise to some of his colleagues, who one and all were en- 
thusiastic in their criticisms in this morning's papers. 


* *# 


Erik Meyer-Helmund, the song composer, of Berlin, 
made his first appearance in Viennaat Eduard Strauss’ con- 
cert last Sunday afternoon, on which occasion some orches- 
tral pieces were played by the band and 
some songs sung by Miss Pylleman, of 
Vienna. 

*e*# 8 & 

Emil Sauer gave his second and last recital 
on Friday, December 1, when he was greeted 
by a large and most enthusiastic audience 
that was held spellbound by the great 
pianist’s marvelous playing. His selections 
were : 

Beethoven 
Schubert-Tausig 
. Mendelssohn 
Schumann 


Sonata, C major, op. 2, No, 4 
Andantino and variations. 
Songs without words......... 


Fantasy, F minor..... ; 
Etude, G flat major...... 
Nocturne, F sharp major.. 
Ballad, A flat major....... 
Momento capriccioso. Weber 
Liebestraume, No. 3......... 
Militar Marsch............... 
Concert etude, No. 2..... 
Romance sans paroles................. +... Sauer 
L’Echo de Vienne (Valse de Concert) 


Chopin 


cbcneaya Liszt 
. Schubert- Liszt 


The last three original compositions are 
musical gems, recently published by Ros- 
zavolgyi, of Buda-Pesth. 


ene ae # 


Franz Ondricek, who has not been heard 
here for two years, during which time he 
has traveled constantly and reaped tri- 
umphs and shekels all over Europe, gave a 
grand concert with orchestra November 30, 

He was assisted by Minny Cortese, a 
promising young contralto, who sang the 
Gluck aria from ‘‘ Orfeo” and some songs 
and ballads with much sucecss. Ondricek 
played the concertos of Beethoven and 
Brahms and ‘Tschaikowsky’s Sérénade 
Mélancholique, also a very effective arrange- 
ment of his own of Smetana’s ‘ Bartered 
Bride,” which I recommend to all good 
violinists. Ondricek’s sweet, although 
small tone, his unfailing, wonderful tech- 
nic, and his musical interpretations of the 








* # & & 


Carl Scheidemantel gave his second and 
last Song Recital on Saturday, and was 
ably assisted in the carrying out of the 
program by Rosé, the violinist, and Fran- 
chetti, the pianist. 

The concert opened with Georg Hen- 
schel’s ballad, ‘‘ Young Dieterich,” which is nothing more 
or less than a very clumsy imitation of the style of ballads 
made famous by Carl Loewe, and smacks of no originality 
whatever. 

Scheidemantel also sang songs by Lassen, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Brahms and Sommer—some very well, others 
with an exaggeration of sentiment and a constant repeti- 
tion of sighs, probably for the benefit of the front rows of 
the parquet, which were crowded with charming repre- 
sentatives of the fair sex. 

Rosé played Chopin-Wilhelmj’s Paraphrase of the Ro- 
mance from the concerto, op. 11, which is seldom heard in 
concerts, and Saint-Saéns Rondo capriccioso. Mr. Rosé | 
played, as he always does, with great brilliancy, richness of | 





PLANCON. 


Metropolitan Opera House, Season of 1893-94. 


two concertos created a great deal of en- 
thusiasm, no end of recalls and four en 
cores being the outcome. 
**# # # 
Leoncavallo returned last Saturday from 
Buda-Pesth, where he seems to have been 
highly pleased with the performance of his 


pered by arather poor accompaniment from an orchestra | ‘‘ Pagliacci,” and left for Rome this morning to attend the 
under Prof. Herman Graedener’s direction, this talented and | premiére of ‘‘ I Medici” tomorrow night. 


brilliant pianist carried everything before her. 
She played the same program as in Berlin, namely, | 


** # * 
The third performance of the Wagner Cyclus at the Im 


the F minor concerto of Chopin, and the D minor one by | perial Opera was ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” when Winkelmann, Reich 


Rubinstein. 
Mrs. Zeisler has wonderfully improved since I heard her 
about five years ago in Boston, with the Symphony Orches- 
tra under Gericke. 


Her technical achievements are something marvellous, | 


her tone is full, round and wonderfully soft, especially 
noticeable in the Chopin larghetto movement. 
With all that such immensity of strength, and such 


brilliant virtuosity in the Rubinstein concerto, that at the | 


tone, and was repeatedly called, but could not be persuaded | close the large audience cheered and yelled and waved their 


to play an encore. 


| handkerchiefs, compelling Mrs. Bloomfield to yield to three 


Giorgio Franchetti performed a dainty gavot, by Hiindel, | encores, the best one being the ‘‘ Marche Militaire,” of 


and his master’s Leschetizky’s brilliant Barcarolle. 
Possesses a very perfect technic, and is certainly a brilliant 
Pianist, but no more. 

What ‘‘ The Raconteur” of THe Musica, Courter said 
about Mrs. De Pachmann, also applies to the pianistic 
Baronet ; he freezes the keyboard when playing. How- 
ever, he was recalled and played Schumann’s ‘‘ Warum,” 

*# ee * 
Max Pauer, the talented and genial pianist from Cologne, 





He | Schubert-Tausig. 


Her second recital takes place on Wednesday, December 


6, unfortunately on the same evening that Bellincioni-Stagno | 
bid their farewell in a grand concert. I say unfortunately 
because Vienna is not a city like Paris, Berlin or London, 
where there are two and more concerts almost every night | them at all, as all orchestra players in Buda-Pesth and in 
and all crowded. Here in Vienna there is only a compara- Vienna, with the exception of the soloists, are miserably 
tively small percentage of the vast population who patronize | 
good concerts and two ‘‘ shows” a night are more than 


I quite agree with Mr. Floersheim, that | mann and Mrs. Janushowsky were the centre of attraction 


Director Jahn conducted the orchestra, which gave a mag- 
| nificent rendering of the overture to Mascagni's ‘‘ Ratcliffe,” 
| which will be heard in Berlin end of February, with Sylva 
| in the title réle, has been conditionally accepted here, and 
| in case of success in Berlin, will also be heard here. 

Director Jahn is getting cautious, ‘‘ once burnt, twice 
shy,” you know, as both ‘‘ Rantzau ” and ‘*‘ L’Amico Fritz” 

were absolute failures and created a very chilly tempera- 
| ture in the vicinity of the box office. 

Sonzogno, of Milan, sent Jahn a congratulatory telegram 
| after the ‘‘ Pagliacci” premiére, thanking him, the soloists 
| chorus, orchestra and Hans Richter for their artistic inter- 
| pretation of the new opera. 
| The members of the orchestra in the Buda-Pesth Opera 
| have threatened to strike, on account of some Sunday af- 
| ternoon performances, which they don’t like. I don’t blame 


compensated, receiving starvation wages. 
Rupo.r KInc, 
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Sah SEE: shicvkbedsweddedcownnshdseesse sees , .. Th. Dubois 


* Music is the Heart of the Church here. Even the words “Choeur ” 
(choir) and “ Coeur" (heart) are pronounced alike ! 


ALK about labyrinths! Saint-Saéns need 
not run away from Paris if he but lived within as 
many withins as M. Dubois ! 

Paris is a city of ‘ quarters, 
streets, like spokes, radiating from the centre. 

la Trinité" is one of them. 

If you are running for a doctor in a case of apoplexy in 
Paris, and need to ask direction to his residence, you must 
begin: ‘* Will you, Mister, if you please, have the bounty 
to say to me where it is that I should find, &c.” 

In this short life it is not worth while to find, by asking, 
which of the spokes of Place de la Trinité is the Rue Clichy ; 
move around till you findit. Neither is it worth while to 
await the auction sale of poker chips, by which you are 
granted the privilege of buying a seat in the omnibus going 
tothe Rue Clichy. Keep moving up the narrow cobble- 
stone hill, bounded by all the quaintness that ever quaint- 
ed—happy if by chance you have learned of ‘‘ the monu- 
ment.” Seeing it, you know you have arrived at another 
‘wheel.” From among Rues ‘‘ Amsterdam,” ‘ Berlin,” 
St. Petersburg,” &c., you discover ‘‘ Rue de Moscou,” 
which adorns the right-hand corner of the slender mourning | 
card on which rests the name of Th. Dubois. It is an 
education in exactness, this trip. If you don’t put in the 
‘*de,” no one ever heard of ‘‘ Rue Moscou.” You change | 
** Roo” for ‘‘ Rhee” and ‘* Moscow,” ‘‘ Mosco,” ‘* Musco” 
for ‘* Mosecoo.” If you don’t you don’t get there, that’s |’ 
all. 

Keep moving along the ‘‘ Rue” till you come to the huge 
prison-door-like entrance that indicates the Paris ‘‘ home.” 
Ring the bell as many times as you like, you are liable to get 
an echo for reply. Step into the stone court, doors on all sides 
going nowhere, windows of all sizes looking from nothing. | 
Step about among them, you disturb nothing ; no one dis- | 
turbs you, but you are no nearer Dubois than if in New | 
York. If you have the courage to call, ‘‘ Concierge!” and | 
you are lucky, you hear ‘‘ Comme,” which does not mean | 
‘*Come,” but **‘ What do you want?” If you are good at 
gathering English out of French, poured down through a | 
funnel of six or seven flights of stairway , you learn that | 
you must go to ‘‘the other stairs.” Half way up those you 
meet a chipper French girl, who chirps sweetly that mon- 
sieur is net at home, and will not be till three days later, at 
3r.m.! A word of explanation in the middle of her hand 
and a sight of his kind invitation, and she coolly turns and 
marches you upstairs to his door ! 

Not yet! A wide, high hallway with highly waxed floor, 
like a skating rink—another Parisian feature. Thence into 
a lovely parlor laden with tasteful furniture and bric-a- 
brac and the perfume of three clusters of flowers; farther, 





each one like a wheel, 
‘** Place de 








into a little nest with big library, containing all the best of | fully wrought of course. 
| it isin Paris.) The organ is imposing looking as to pipes 


science and literature in French; a smaller one holding 


red bound volumes of music; another, paper covered music | and unremarkable as to box. 

| fixture in the wall like a shelf. 
counter. 
Dubois has his at the left of the instrument. 


volumes; on top of each busts in bronze and white of all 
the master musicians; on the wall a picture of Mozart (the 
same given to me by Miss Brandeis the last pleasant even- 
ing spent in the home of the enthusiasiastic musician). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The only spot of the wall you have not noticed opens, | than Widor, more rigidly than either. 
and there is the organist of La Madeleine, Paris, the com- | pedals with the balls of small, short feet 


poser of works among the best loved by our New York | 
choir masters. 

A sweet soul looks out of a thoroughly French body, 
framed by the white casement. It is much more the pic- 
ture of a French statesman than that of an artist. Tall, 
slender, erect as a soldier, elegant as a college professor, 
suggesting not more than forty years of life, the composer’s | 
face 1s that of an idealist, long and narrow, broader at the 
top on account of the pointed French beard, the slight, 
brown hair swept in a curve to the right, and the large 
brown eyes that are more reflective than Widor's, less 
dreamy than those of Guilmant. 

He takes your hand in one of his, places the other upon 
your shoulder, in dignified welcome, and leads you intoa 
large, light room, in which there is—everything but heat 
and carpet. A table by the window perfectly appointed 
for writing, an organ in one side of the room, a piano op- 
posite, a table in the centre, bookcases in every vacant 
spot, pictures and busts in abundance and afew easy 
chairs leave the place still roomy, everything is in such 





| and at seventeen came to Paris. 


| every Sunday morning, on festival occasions three times, 


| altar. 
| done, the little fellows in red skirts and white cottas clatter 


loft of so elegant a man, so warm and genial a musician 
as its organist. 
uncarpeted. The front railing was cold, cold iron, beauti- 


| there. 


bombarde, récit. 
his own in D. 


He loves the severe and noble in architecture. Twelve 
priests belong to the parish. The order of mass is the 
same as ours—Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei. 
bois is much sung. There is no special musical training 
for priests, consequently natural musicians keep the key ; 
others are not so burdened. Mr. Pecher will sympathize. 


States. 
but I am sure he could be induced. He likes the earnest- 
ness of the Americans he has met, but he knows nothing of 
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| perfect order. He never speaks without a sweet, genial 
smile. He has the manner of a kind teacher, of one who | 
knows ignorance and stupidity when he meets it, and does | 
all he can to aid, not hinder it, and—he does not know one 
word of English! 

Born in Rosnay, a small village of Marne department, of | 
peasant parents, without music or money, Dubois did not 
have the advantages of early education or heritage. It is | 
not known whence his musical gift came, but from earliest 
age he was spelling out the strains of melody that came 
unbidden into his head, and thinking of the time when he 
should make them into real sound. A visit to the cathedral 
at Reims was the first introduction of his soul to its future. 
Profoundly stirred, he studied what he could in his village 





Here he studied piano with Marmontel, composition with 
Ambroise Thomas, took the first Roman prize, and after 
that every year one in a college of art established at Rome 
by the French Government. In Paris he became first 
maitre de chapelle at St. Clotilde ; later at La Madeleine, 
thence to the artist’s organ loft, where he plays twice 


and some occasional passages in the evening. 

As chapel master at St. Clotilde, he had fifteen boys and 
ten men in charge. For instruction in voice culture he had 
no special training. He picked the art up himself from ob- 
servation, and succeeded well through musical instinct and 
natural discipline. He loved the work and the boys, but 
found it ‘* fatiguing to sing so much with the little fellows,” 
and was glad to stop. 

At the Madeleine there are twenty-five boys and ten men ; 
five tenors, five basses and two contrapuntists (bass viols). 
So fine are the acoustics of the church that the tone is 
fully double in effect. The maitre de chapelle is no other 
personage than Gabriel Fauré (with an accent), com 
poser as well as organist, to whom, however, we are not in- 
debted for ‘‘ Palm Branches,” as M. Faure (without an ac- 
cent), the singer, wrote that. M. Mauson is chancel organ- 
ist. The boys are taught the first principles of singing 
with general education in schools pertaining to the Church 
by brothers of the order, the whole called the ‘‘ Maitrise.” 
When singing they are wholly hidden by the back of the 
The volume is excellent, the effect beautiful. When 





down the back way, their sabots clanging down the stone 
| steps like so many little shodden ponies. They are closely | 
watched by brothers through the passage ways, for church | 
in Paris is not a place to have fun in. 

At home sextons were my best friends ; here I am afraid 
to death of them, ‘To pray and to pay are the only busi- | 
nesses expected of those who come near a church building ; 
what can anyone need else about the sacred precincts? 
They would not condescend to point to the locked door of | 
the organ loft. Ours are kind, gentle men, who would go 
blocks to help anyone; here their faces are as if chiseled 
out of gray marble on a winter day—cold, stern, loveless, 
forbidding, and as if engaged 1n pulling planks from under 
people to let them drop downward, instead of raising paths 
upward to peace and happiness. There they have a loving, 
confidential pride in their organists, and a cheery desire to 
show them off to others; here they scarcely know his 
name ! 

As at Trinité the massive seriousness, age, solidity, se- 
verity and religiousness of La Madeleine struck a chill to 
my luxury loving heart. Even the fine old sculptures, 
paintings and frescoes did not console me, and I wanted 
to go right out and order in a set of furniture for the organ 


It was narrower than Trinité and wholly 





(If ever Art swallowed Comfort | 


The bench is narrow and a 
Guilmant’s is like a little 
Instead of two lights overhead, as Guilmant, 


| of dramatic art. 


Yes, he knows Mr. Morris, of Bos- 
ton, a distinguished composer, and Mr. Chadwick. Mr, 
| Case, the New York pianist, was his pupil in piano, and he 


American composition. 


speaks affectionately of Mr. Couture, of Canada. He 


| speaks warmly of Guilmant as one of his ‘‘ best friends.” 


As to music of the present day, the new Russian school, 


| he says, is of much value—of jmore color and effect per. 


haps than intrinsic characterization. Its tendency is to 
absolute individuality, scarcely following the most valu- 
able tradition. Old Russian music was borrowed from 
German; the art had no individuality. Germany is the 
centre of symphony and orchestration. It is the best 
home of music. All nations are indebted to it. For him- 
self, he loves it. France till thirty years ago was dramatic 
only in its music. Naturally so, Paris being the stronghold 
To the honor primarily of Cavaillé-Coll 
church music has been brought to the front through its 
medium, the organ. Through the genius of manufacture 
is the French sacred school indebted for its rapid growth. 
Paris is deeply indebted, also, to Chauvet, the organist of 
Trinité preceding Guilmant. Through him great advance- 
ment was made, and he it was who first introduced a love 
for Bach. 

A noble list of compositions the following for a man yet 
young: 

“Seven Words of Christ.” 

“ Paradise Lost.’’ Dramatic oratorio. 

* Laguzla d’ L’Emir.”” Opéra comique. 

‘Le Pain Bis.” Opéra comique. 

“La Farandole.” Ballet in three acts. (Glancing up at the serious 
face of the organist of Madeleine as I wrote the last title, I thought 
I caught a glint of real fun in the corners of the brown eyes for an 
instant.) 

“Aben Hamet.”’ Opera in three acts. 

Collection of suites and morceaux for orchestra. 

Many masses 

Collection of thirty-four motets. 

Collection of eighteen motets. 

Nine transcriptions of grand masters. 

Six new motets. 

Collection of twelve organ pieces. 

New collection of twelve organ pieces. 

Ten pieces for organ and harmonium. 

Three pieces published by Schmidt, Boston. 

“Fantasie Triumphale,” for organ and orchestra. 
cago Exposition. Dedicated to Mr. Eddy. 

Two collections of melodies for organ and piano. 

Two collections of piano pieces. 

Pieces for piano, voice and instruments. 

Lyric scenes for soli, chorus and orchestra. 

AsI bade Mr. Dubois adieu, one of the roses I wore 
dropped on the floor between us. Handing it to me witha 
courtly bow, I bade him keep it. It was a tribute from 
| America, falling at his very feet, an invitation to visit us at 
no distant date. So now, if Mr. Dubois ever does go over 
it will be all owing to that rose. 

At La Trinité yesterday on grand organ, M. Guilmant 
played : 


Written for Chi- 


| Intermezzo VIII Sonata..........ccssceecccescsscesceesees Rhineberger 
NED BOOUN 6 cielo cnde ntpes wechscocccccssesescoes covevens Guilmant 
Prelude in E minor (Peter’s edition, book 2)..............ceeeeeee Bach 


The mass was by Th. Salomé. 





St. Eustache—Dallier—Saint-Saens, 

One who keeps his mind on detail without an eye to gen- 
eral effect fails as surely as one who regards detail as be- 
neath his attention. Detail is a means to an end without 
which one can produce many effects, but no perfection. 

Dear CHOIRMASTERS : I so far find six letters to comprise 
the difference between your playing and that of the organ- 
ists here—‘‘ D-E-T-A-I-L.” You take things easy, they 
‘*buckle down.” You look mechanical or indifferent while 
playing, they look masterfully timid. If you feel timid it 
is through fear of your audience. In general you feeleasy, 
thinking, what is true, that your audience knows nothing 


about what you are doing. You should see the care and 
| anxiety with which one of these men examines his stops, 


turns his trills and builds his crescendos. He is like a 
child before a master. Yet, although three-fourths of his 


congregation can call every resolution and regard their 


Dubois plays more nervously than Guilmant, less happily | musical masters as saints to be guarded from human devia- 


Guilmant moves his | 


The reed effect was here again strongly discernible. 
The organ has four manuals—positif, grand organ, 
He played for offertory a composition of | 


The mass was by Leitschner. Dubois improvised much. 


The classics are adhered to in general. Du- 


Mr. Dubois will not commit himself as to coming to the 
He says : ‘‘ The opportunity has not yet arrived,” 





; Dubois with the | vant ; to her frown alone he bows. 
toes of long, narrow ones; Widor glides over them as in | nestly as you work with your choirs. 
dancing. Each looks down about three times during an 
offertory, not to see the word, however, but to read some of 
the street of foot literature that is posted up all around 


tion, it is not the people he fears, but Art. He is her ser- 
You do not play as ear- 
Here they have no 


| choirs to work with. Musical thinkers, they are exempt 
from the burden of service, but have become, instead, 
slaves to perfection—by which they are artists. 


‘* Pardon, mademoiselle ! ” 
A Frenchman never touches a woman without a ‘‘ Pardon.” 
It wasachurch. At sight of M. Dallier’s name the huge 


savage faced beadle in full regimentals of scarlet and gold, 
with plumed cocked hat, fine embroidered mantle upon his 
back, and imposing staff ringing sharp steely threats upon 
the cold gray stones built for sinners’ knees, led the way 
through a cold cave of gray stone, built to comfort sinners’ 
hearts, to a little closet door, behind a door, in front of @ 
door. 
size of achair leg. Witha‘‘ Pardon, mademoiselle, suive2 
le pas,” he shut the door behind and left me in—a dark 
stone nook the size of a china closet ; so dark, I could barely 
discern the small stone steps the size of fish dishes at my 
feet, the gray turn, and the thin dark rail. One, two, three 
tiny bull’s-eye windows, the size of a blotter, gave less and 


Opening it he placed my hand upon a balustrade the 
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less light as the narrow corkscrew led past them. Less and 
less light each turn, till absolute darkness ahead. Looking 
back I was horrified to find the blackest darkness I ever 
saw—not a gleam of light through it, above or below! 
As a flash all I had ever heard of Inquisition, trap and 
torture chamber came to my mind. The remembrance 
that I was a heretic in a sacred place, that I had laughed 
at the shape of the beadle’s cloak, and thought how much 
better people could pray on hassocks in a warm house, 
came with a horrible dread. Two more turns and no 
light! I began to shake like a leaf. My heart began to 
beat so that I could hear it. I was about to cry out and 
turn back when, as heaven might speak to one in the black- 
ness of grief, the twang of a harp string overhead glim- 
mered into the ear. Two more dreadful turns and the light 
of first dawn; then a low glass door. 

“Entrez donc!” 


narrow doorway—the back of an organ loft ! 
The loft itself is not much larger than an organ-case, the 


organ, bench and organist completely hidden by a big brown | 


case of pipes, locked doors in the back and 
the name of Seb. Bach buried among its 
carvings. The organ is four manual with 
80 stops, 29 on each side and 22 back of the 


A tiny little old wizened man, stoop- | 
ing about among pipe-stem wooden pillars, a familiar box, | 
a big bellows, a big case with vertical music strings, a | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the whole masterful. He is more easy in his way of play- 
ing than the other organist, but none the less careful and 
impressive. 

What a mass! What a mass! Well worth coming to 
Paris to hear! Cherubiniin A. A sacred opera in all the 
sensuous passionate coloring of Italian thought. ‘' Cer- 
tainly behind the epoch,” one of the boys said in rapid 
French; ‘‘ but sacred and magnificent just the same.” It was 
supported by the orchestra of 100 artists and the choir of 
the church, 100 more. It was under the direction of M. 
Gabriel-Marie. For Offertoire was a hymn by Saint-Saéns, 

| executed by all the violins with accompaniment of harp 
|} and organ. At the Elevation the ‘‘O Salutaris” of M.Sam- 
uel Rousseau was sung by M. Auguez, a noble baritone, 
and this was followed by a ravishing gem of sacred music, 
‘*The Communion,” by Gounod. 

The choirmasters of Notre Dame and Saint Philippe du 
Roule assisted, and Mme. H. Carré, Boyer, Pickaert, Steen- 
man and Viseur were soloists. It was a paid performance, 


| the proceeds going to the fund for the Artist Musicians’ 
| Association—of which more hereafter. 
Among those in the organ loft were some dozen young 





manuals ; A book of MSS. and a copy of 
Haydn's sonatas on the case, a shelf over 
head, convenient for hats and canes. The 
narrow floor is uncarpeted, and has been 
washed off like the deck of a ship: a re- 
flector lamp hangs on each side of the csae 
back of the organist and two or three bare 
chairs fill the narrow place. Two narrow 
archways, like the unused ones in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, command a view of 
the gathering crowds below, and indeed 
from neither of them will one ever write 
aletter on French millinery, for the sprays 
of bright color are no more than so many 
flowers in a garden seen from the top ofa 
tower. A piazza of old rose carpeting lead- 
ing to the altar is the only relief in the gray 
stone and cane colored seating. Sombre 
dress goods are fast swallowing the yellow 
tinge. Ina large square between the peo- 
ple and the rose carpet are seated 100 mem- 
bers of an orchestra with their instruments 
and stands, four harps erect among them. 
For itis the féte day of Sainte Cécile, the 
patron saint of music, November 22, when 
according to tradition a grand sacred mass 
with choir and orchestra is annually given 
by the Association of Artist Musicians 
founded by Baron Taylor in 1847. 





The gentle tuning of strings was in 
progress before a slight movement among 
some twenty people, friends of the organist, 
indicated his approach. With the fleet still- 
ness of the French artist, M. Henry Dallier 
was on his bench, reaching toward the score 
of hands with greetings extended toward 
him. 


He is about the size of Mr. Whitney 
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| nessed and a rebuke to affectation or indifference. During 
those two hours not one of those men in the loft sought to 
peep out or down at the immense assemblage, the pompous 
pageant, or the musicians even. There they stood huddled 
in that mahogany coffin, having a fete of the internal work- 
ing that responds to music, absolutely absorbed in its work. 
ings. ‘They did not speak of themselves, their progress or 
setbacks, of the rise and fall of others like themselves, of 
who was here, or where the other one was, or how he came 
to get there. 

They spoke of accents, and phrases, and strains, of 
cadence, tranquility, crescendo, progression ; of the senti- 
ment of the work and the means used to express it; with 
reverent lips of the masters, comparing their thoughts, not 
their lives. There was not a tittle of gossip spoken by that 
French crowd in two hours; it seemed more like musical 
prayer; it certainly was musical worship. No talk or thought 
ever shut out the music. The mind carried along every note. 
‘*Superbe!” ‘ Ravissante!” ‘*Charmante!” ‘Quelle 
égalité de forme!” ‘* Quelle tranquillité absolue!” Inde- 
scribable expression of eyes and hands! Such attention ! 

There is something almost pathetic in the unrecognition 
of self, the utter giving over of the palm of 
self-gratulation to the greater artist—not be- 
cause he is called great, but because of a 
thorough appreciation of what has made 
him se—that marks these organists here. 

One would not recognize a Dallier among 
the group of students, himself standing 
meekly and intently drinking in the teach- 
ings of a Cherubini, a Gounod, a Saint- 
Saéns. How he did bow before the Gounod 
‘‘Communion !" How they all did! What 
wonder that they did! It is impossible to 
imagine anything so truly earthly so purely 
heavenly. The playing of it seemed like 
a poetic oration set to sound. 

A picturesque touch during the service, a 
servitor of the church, throughly French, in 
blue blouse, red kerchief and yellow hair, 
stood leaning out through one of the high 
arches of gray stone still above the organ 
loft, taking in the ceremonial from his dizzy 
height, wholly regardless that under the 
grotesque griffin supporting his folded arms 
was carved the date 1378 ! 





On the outside, St. Eustache is a mountain 
of grey arches, towers, belfries and tombs 
lying in the rattling jaws of noisiest Paris, 
the centre of a market place, surrounded by 
Parisian play bills and ‘‘ annonces.” The 
day of the féte it was surrounded by squads 
of soldiers and police, enough to barricade 
New York in time of war, guarding the en- 
trances and demanding tickets. 

There are about twenty-five boys in the 
St. Eustache choir. They sing well, much 
better than the priestsdo. The choirmaster 
is M. Stenman, accompanist M. Gauchin. M. 
Dallier’s improvisations are always ‘‘ spirit- 
uelles,” original and marked by the training 
that gives him his position. He does not 
think that piano and organ interfere, now 
that organ touch is soresponsive. He would 
have piano study commenced first, how- 








Coombs, an older man, but of that type and 
color lacking the happy expression of our 
balladist. The lower part of the face is set, 
neither cynical nor discontented, but with a 
light mixture of both, the eye sad and 
dreamy. He did not remove his overcoat 
(no one ever removes anything in Paris, 
they wrap up to goin not to go out) that almost concealed 
a nice frock coat buttoned from top to the waist. He wore 
the straight edge, standing up collar and a pale lavender tie 
ornamented by a handsome, rare old stone. His hands 
were slender and nervous. He chatted freely with every- 
body, but seldom smiled. An unusual strain of music 
from the gulf below never failed to catch his senses and 
recall the dreamy look to his eyes. 

In the corner of the loft was a full length panel mirror 
which, like a fairy scene, reflected the front of the church, 
the orchestra, the bright carpet, the altar with its sheen of 
illumination and ornament, and the richly equipped sacred 
pantomime going on within the rails. Regarding the 
scene a moment at a certain point without notes or pre- 
occupation, he opened a Beethoven theme, weaving there- 
from a most wonderful fabric of melody from his own 
thought. It was a beautiful thing, weird and sad, but 
consecutive, and it was impossible to believe that the ‘* vox 
humana” which appeared once or twice was not the cry of 
&@ wounded soul. 

The company were gathered close about his shoulders, 
intently listening. They frequently nodded to each other 
and uttered faint exclamations at surprises in the composi- 
tion, and many thanked him at the close. During the 
mass he had three or four improvisations, and at the close 
Played Bach’s ‘‘ Toccata and Fugue,” the legato passages | 
fairly clinging together, the others full of verve and fire, 








MANCINELLI. 


Metropolitan Opera House, Season of 1893-94. 


men, pupils of M. Dallier in organ or piano; M. Vierne, 
the talented pupil of M. Widor (seen before in the organ 
class at the Conservatoire) ; a charming French girl, Mlle. 
Flogny, an enthusiastic pianiste pupil of M. Dallier, who 
spoke warmly of a young American whom she admired 
greatly ; Miss Grace Miller, of 4 Gordon street, Boston, and 


Mme. Dallier, a delightful French woman, young, stylish | 


and vivacious, who wore adark green velvet mantle and 
pretty French bonnet to match, with wreath of pink roses 
across the crown. She loves music well, plays a little and 
takes deep interest in the success of her husband. 

Before the playing of ‘‘ The Hymn” arustling movement 
in one quarter of the church, the grand beadle motioning 
people to either side and a stream of whispered ‘‘ Sah- 
Sayahs! Sah-Say-ahs!” indicated a distinguished ar- 
rival, the composer of ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” and this 
‘‘morceau réligieux” was honoring Sainte Cécile by his 
presence. The lady must have turned over in her—what- 
ever she is in. There is many a fine dame in Paris would 
give much for such an attention, even knowing that it | 
would not have been given had another man written ‘‘ The 
Hymn.” 

We in New York have no idea how intensely musical the 
musical people of Paris are. The sincerity of their feeling, 


ever. He isso modest about his work that 
it is almost pathetic. On Sunday morning 
opening and offertoire were improvisations, 
the latter a lovely thing with arpeggio ac- 
companiment in the left hand. The *‘ sortie” 
was a Bach fugue. He, too, is a Bach wor- 

| shiper. He enjoys everything in relation to America, 

| knows of Mr. Eddy, the Roosevelts and the Morrells of 

| Canada. He opened his eyes over American salaries and 

church comfort. He was sincerely pleased at M,. Guil- 

| mant’s success. The more I see, the more astonished I am 

at that man’s courage and enterprise in going to America. 

Among M. Dallier’s best known compositions are : 

“ Laendler-Scherzettino.” 

Mazurk Heroique. 

Cantilene, “ Brises Marines.” 

Rondo, “‘ La Charmeuse.”’ 

“Contemplation.” 

“Sous les Cieux,”’. 

“Chant du Soir,”’.. 

Six preludes for organ. 


TE ‘ 
f Violin and piano. 
** * 


Saint-Sacas. 


Before the doors of St. Eustache are closed a small, stolid, 
hurried man in a square, cold, well-furnished apartment in 


| the very centre of Paris is deep in preparation for flight 


from the city of cold, candles and churches to the more 

genial clime of Algeria. Saint-Saéns, as usual, is on the 

wing, though apt to be found where he is at New Year's ! 
Standing by a piano, he is not playing nor going to play, 





the height of their standard, the depth of their knowledge | for the closed instrument is laden and littered with articles 


F | 
and their own utter self-unconsciousness before a greater | 


| artist or a better bit of art, is a revelation every time wit-| and cases for holding them are lying all about, and two 


in all stages of ‘‘ doing up,” while leather straps and stays 
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busy valets are catching orders without speech from the 
traveler. 

A small frown is on his forehead as his cold white hands 
flit about among layers of manuscript and unbound music 
sheets. ‘‘ Antigone” is there, and ‘‘ Phryne” and *‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah " looking very disconsolate and un-Grecian 
and prim in their notation dresses, and anything more un- 
like what one would have supposed their writer is not to be 
imagined. You meet his counterpart on Wall street any 
day. 

There is nothing about him to indicate the Frenchman, 
let alone the artist. 
like an American’ while at his business. He is dressed 
like one too, in a black, rough-goods business suit, a heavy 
gold chain, well disposed over generous proportions ; very 
pale lavender tie, with antique pin set in silver, and the 
red button of the Legion of Honor in his buttonhole. His 
rather small feet twinkle about the piano legs in his efforts 
of decision as to which is to go where, 

The room does not look itself in its disorder. There is a 
flavor of rose pink in the handsome furniture, and the car- 
pet is entire instead of rug and wax; the curtains are rich 
and well hung. . It is.not particularly well lighted ; neither 
is it warm, No room in Paris looks home-like (unless it is 
Guilmant’'s), This is no exception to the rule. 

Camille Saint-Saéns is taller than Morris Phillips, of 
New York. His face is longer and he wears his hair close- 
cut instead of bushy, but there is something in the sturdy, 
straight figure, square shoulders, the eyes and expression, 


the restless, nervous manner and hurried utterance, that 


reminds one of the bustling little editor of the ‘‘ Home 
Journal.” 

He is pleased to speak of Gounod, and stops even in the 
tapping and flapping of paper to describe with a French- 
man's love of the artistic the beautiful draping and decora- 
tions of the room “ specially dedicated to the organ,” and to 
tell that it was he who was invited to ‘‘ open” the instru- | 
ment, although he does not play the organ at all well. He 
played his “‘ Lyre and Harp,” the lamented composer of 
“Faust” himself singing the tenor solo of the second 
part in the most exquisite manner. 

Gounod sing? The first gleam of the music lover, as he 
expresses in rapid French and fitting gesture the exquisite 
delight one must feel on hearing ‘‘ Gounod sing.” 

He was tohear ‘‘ The Hymn” at St. Eustache. It was in 
good hands. It must have sounded splendid in the organ 
loft. He was proud that he was with Gounod on the pro- 
gram, and that he was well listened to; also that he was 
well liked in America. He knows very little about ergan 
lofts and music more than to have a high regard for organ 
artists. He has written much religious music, but does 
not play the organ nor speak English. 

He is not writing just now—has not the time; but smiles 
knowingly as to what occupies it else. ‘‘ Antigone” was 
his last, and ‘‘Phryne.” He does not know why Greek 
sentiment has been infusing his inspirations, but it has. 
He has been making a deep study of it and wants to effect 
a restoration of Greek music. ‘‘Samson and Delilah” 
was written some fifteen years ago. He has no favorite 
among his compositions; does not know how it would seem 
to have one. 

As to music in Paris, ‘‘A volume should be written.” 
Russian music? ‘Yes, in the trunk with the brass cor- 
ners.” 

Saint-Satns somehow lacks the glow and the “ large- 
ness” of the real music lover. He impresses one as loving 
Saint-Saéns well, and finding matters relating to that truly 
delightful composer as being of prime and paramount 
interest. 


** # 


Miss Della T. Rogers, of Denver, Col., a pupil of La 
Grange, bids fair to follow in the artistic footsteps of her 
countrywoman, Sybil Sanderson, here. She is spoken of | 
as the probable ‘ Delilah” of Saint-Saéns' lyric drama 
**Samson and Delilah.” An unusually earnest student, | 
with beauty, lovely voice and true Jancey diction, it would 
be a wise choice. Fannig Epcar Tuomas. 








**f Pagltliacci.”—Leoncavallo has told the following 
story with regard to the libretto of *‘ I Pagliacci:” ‘‘ When 
I was a lad of twelve I lived in Calabria, where my father 
was President of the Court of Justice. One day at Cosenza 
a mountebank was tried for murder. This strolling player | 
had killed his wife, who had been faithless to him. I at- 
tended the trial, and it made such a deep impression on me 
that years afterward I still thought of it. The murderer 
stepped before his judges with truly tragical strength—not | 
humbled, but as if turned to stone. I can still hear his | 
words, hoarsely shouted into the hall: ‘I do not repent. | 
On the contrary, if I had to doit again I would do it.’ 
This prototype of ‘ Canio’ was sentenced to the galleys.” 

Vienna.—The late ‘‘Music and Theatre Exposition” at 
Vienna was a financial failure, and the members of the 
commission are now called up to contribute 188 florins each 
to get out of debt. 

Genoa.—At the beginning of next year the three act 
** Janie,” by E. Jaques Dalcroze, will be produced at the 
Municipal Theater,Genoa. Private performances have led 
to great hopes of public success. 





He looks self-centred and bustling, | 


| 
| 














T is a serious error to mistake refinement for | 


effeminacy. To intimate that a man who is gentle in 
speech, mild in manner, suave in disposition and refined in 
taste is womanish, in the sense that he is weak and un- 
manly, is to do him a far reaching, sometimes an irretriev- 
able, injury. Such an intimation soon becomes open gos- 
sip, is misconstrued, perverted and exaggerated, and the 
man is given an unsavory reputation which may cling to 
him through life and ruin his social standing. I moralize 
thus because there are in our musical world artists to whom 
all this applies ; men who have so devoted their lives tothe 
| divine art that they seem at times to be lifted by their ar- 
| tistic temperament and cultivation way above the common 
| life, the ordinary world, about them. 
Such people must of necessity despise slang, obscenity, 
| profanity, frivolous talk and everything that is beneath 
their standard. Diligent, faithful study anda noble am- 


| bition have year by year polished their natures and purified | 


their tastes until they have literally become gentle men. 


To hint for one instant that such a man is effeminate in | 
| the sense that he is a voluptuary is far worse than gossip ; | 


it is slander, it is infamous calumny. Truthfully did the 
bard of Avon say: ‘‘ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” ‘‘ Slander, that 
worst of poisons, ever finds an easy entrance to ignoble 
minds,” sings Hervey with equal truth. 

Itis a recognized fact that no man can be influenced, 
whether for good or for bad, as readily as the man with an 
artistic temperament. Consequently it behooves such an 
one to set his standard high—not alone his professional but 
his moral standard. The man or woman who studies music 
simply for the pleasure thus obtained, and not with a view 


| ica, was born on the 19th, 1825, and is still hale and hearty, 
| for which heaven be praised. C. Whitney Coombs, the 
| handsome young organist of the Church of the Holy Com. 
| munion, dates back to the 25th, 1862. Homer Newton 
Bartlett, composer, organist, pianist and teacher, was born 
on the 28th, 1846, and the world is better for his having 
lived in it. 
Those who attended the concert at Chickering, Hall on 
Monday afternoon of last week, given by Miss Amy Fay 
, and Miss Jennie Dutton, enjoyed a genuine treat. Both 
the pianist and the soprano were in their best form, and 
their selections were of the kind calculated to please a mu- 
sically educated audience. Miss Von Stosch and Mr. Ag- 
ramonte assisted, and most artistically, too. This hand- 
some violinist steadily improves, and Maud Powell may yet 
have to look to her laurels. 

Charles R. Powelson, of New Brunswick, N, J., has suc- 
ceeded Evan G. Sherman, resigned, as basso of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, where Harry W. Lindsley, 
the good-looking corresponding secretary of the Manuscript 
Society, plays the organ and directs. The other members 
of the quartet are Miss Amy Ward Murray, Miss Josie 
Bracker and Raymond W. Smith, and it 1s without doubt 
the best quartet in Newark. Mr. Powelson’s voice already 
balances well with the others, as he has for several months 
sung with them in the popular concert organization known 
as the Minnesingers. 

Things were lively last evening at Clark’s restaurant in 
Twenty-third street, for the Clef Club gave a dinner there, 
There was plenty to eat, plenty to drink and plenty to talk 
about, for the theme of discussion was ‘‘ The World’s Fair 
Music.” 

The Bloomingdale Reformed Church, of which Will E. 
Taylor is organist and choirmaster, has engaged as soprano 
until May 1 Mrs. Carrie Hun King, who succeeds Miss 
Alice Purdy, resigned. Mrs. Hun King has long been 
| favorably known not only in Gotham, but in most parts of 
| the country. 
| This is the fifteenth season of the Schubert Vocal 
Society, of Newark, of which Louis Arthur Russell is the 
| conductor. Their Christmastide concert was given on Mon- 
day evening of last week at St. Luke’s M. E. Church. 
| * Elijah” was the work, and the soloists were Miss Nina 

Bertini Humphreys, Miss Ruth Thompson, Leonard E. 
Auty and Dr. Carl E. Dufft. A better performance of this 
| oratorio is seldom heard anywhere. The orchestra was 
from the New York Philharmonic Society. 





to intellectual and moral advancement, is undertaking a| The ever popular Rieger is booked for Bach’s ‘‘St. 
task the possible evil results of which it would be exceed- | Matthew's Passion,” with the Oratorio Society, at Music 


ingly difficult to estimate. Every good thing in this world | Hall, February 23 and 24. Among his other numerous en- 


| can be distorted from its true use and end, and music is no | gagements are five concerts in Montreal with the Philhar- 


| respectability. 


| Satire, irony, chaff, ridicule and mockery. 


| mortuis nil nisi bonum. 


| 1855. 
| dates his earthly career from the 7th, 1865. On the 8th | 


exception to this rule. I regret to acknowledge that I 


have seen many a man, many a talented musician, become 
what Walter Scott calls ‘‘ a good humored but hard hearted | 
voluptuary.” Such cases are very sad indeed. But the | 


point I want to make in all this is that, gossips in musical 
Gotham must refrain from giving artists an unsavory rep- 
utation by mistaking their softness of speech and meekness 
of manner for effeminacy and voluptuousness. Rather si- 
lence those who make any base insinuations, and treat them 
as they deserve. 

I cannot tell how many times I have contradicted gross 
remarks that have been made to me about a certain promi- 


| nent organist of Gotham, whose manner is spoken of as 


* sissified.” In like manner I have warned scandal mongers 
to hold their tongue, who have ventured statements to me 
regarding certain well-known tenors, likewise two or three 
very popular baritones, which, if true, would transform 
these gentlemen into the vilest of creatures. Such gossips 
would better look to themselves or they will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain their own reputations for 
A young man died and was buried last 


| week who during the past few years wrote many a 
defamatory article about persons prominent in musical 


He was a brilliant writer, a master of sarcasm, 
I knew him well 
years ago when he used his pen to much better purpose. 


circles. 


| What a pity that he should have written so many unkind 
| and altogether unjust things just because he was paid well 


for it by the papers that employed him! However, de 


Well, let us see how the birthdays run for December. 
W. J. Henderson, the brilliant critic, was born on the 4th, | 
Wm. S. Chester, the giant organist of St. George’s, 


Louis R. Dressler, composer, organist and good fellow, 
celebrated the thirty-second anniversary of his birth. Had 
Chas. A. Cappa lived until the 10th he would have been fifty- 
nine years old. Gerrit Smith was born on the 11th, 1855, 
and has accomplished lots of hard work since then. Our 
Buffalo friend, J. de Zielinski, became forty-six years old 
on the 12th. Mrs. Clementine De Vere-Sapio’s birthday 
was on the 13th; but why should I tell her age? Louis | 
Lombard, of Utica and the United States, counts his career | 
from the 15th, 1861. Frederic Grant Gleason, of Chicago, | 
first saw the light of day on the 17th, 1848. Courtlandt | 
Palmer, the young and talented pianist, claims the 17th as | 
his natal day also, but fails to mention the year. George 
Frederick Bristow, one of the pioneers of music in Amer- 





| return to Indianapolis. 


monic Club of that city. Verily Billy is always busy. 
| Gotham has in her midst, without knowing it,a most 
charming little soprano who hails from Indianapolis. Her 
|mame is Miss Marguerite Lemon, and, verily, ‘she’s as 
| pretty as a picture.” Short, slender and almost delicate 
| looking, people wonder at the power and richness of her 

voice, which, besides being powerful, is mellow, pure and 

perfectly produced. She is but twenty years of age and 
has not yet been heard here in public. She was a pupil of 

Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, also from Indianapolis, and now the 

greatly admired solo soprano of Grace Church in Gotham, 
who did much to develop and cultivate Miss Lemon’s rare 
gifts. 

Victor Harris is now training Miss Lemon in phrasing, 
breathing and style. The young lady is accustomed to all 
manner of jokes about her name and takes them good- 
naturedly. She will doubtless change her name when the 
proper time comes, and the jokes will cease. It is to be 
hoped that she can remain in New York permanently, 
though strong influences are being brought to bear for her 
Wait till you hear her, and you'll 
decide with me that there’s plenty of room for her right 
here in Gotham. 

Adolf Dahm Petersen, one of the solo bassos in the re- 
cent performance of Grell’s ‘‘ Mass” in Music Hall, sung 
last Sunday week at the Collegiate Reformed Church of 
Harlem, where his voice was much admired. He sings 


| every Sunday evening at Dr. Parkhurst’s church. 


At an interesting public meeting held at Association Hall 
on Monday evening of last week, under the auspices of the 
Keeley Club, of New York city, Charles Morse, organist of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Miss Elsie Van Dervoort, 


| contralto, and Frederic Gillette, baritone, were among 


those who entertained the audience with music. Professor 
Morse and Mr. Gillette are well known, and their work was 
up to their usual high standard. Miss Van Dervoort, who 
is but nineteen years of age, is the daughter of J. W. Van 
Dervoort, the first vice-president of the National Keeley 
League. Her voice is sweet and clear and carries well, 
and she sings with feeling and good taste. Her duet with 
Mr. Gillette, ‘‘’Neath the Stars,” by Goring Thomas, was 
one of the gems of the program, and was so well sung that 
the audience insisted on more, and ‘‘ O, that we two were 
Maying !” was given. 

It is always a treat to hear Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, 
play the organ. Brooklyn had such a treat last Wednesday 
evening at the New York Avenue M. E. Church. Mr. 
Eddy played selections grave and gay, classical and popt- 
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lar, showing his marvellous skill and delighting his hearers. 
Miss Myrta French, the soprano, assisted Mr. Eddy, sing- 
ing some charming solos and displaying a voice of uncom- 
monly good quality. 

Don't the college boys have a high old time of it nowa- 
days! Look at the Princeton Glee Club for instance. 
Numbering about fifty, they started off yesterday for a 
fortnight’s trip through the South, giving concerts at Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Atlanta, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Vicksburg, Memphis, Nashville, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Fred. Schilling, Jr., Mrs. Frederic Dean, J. H. 
McKinley and Dr. Carl Dufft will be the soloists at the 
performance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah” by the Euterpe 
Society, of Harlem, on January 16 at Madison Hall. The 
chorus will number 100 voices, there will be an orchestra of 
forty, and Silas G. Pratt, who succeeds George F. Bristow 
as conductor, will make his first appearance at the head of 





this excellent organization. 

Purdon Robinson, the popular baritone; Fred Grant | 
Young, the painter, and Frederic Edward McKay, the 
well-known journalist and critic, gave a 
charming reception with music at their 
apartments in the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
building on Friday afternoon, December 
8. Mrs. Kate Rolla, Mrs. Charles Tyler 
Dutton, Miss Ruth Thompson, Richie Ling 
and Purdon Robinson sung, Victor Harris 
playing the accompaniments. .This was 
the first of a series of afternoon musical 
receptions. The rooms were tastefully de- 
corated with palms and flowers. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, the fascinating 
soprano, sung with great success on Satur- 
day, December 9, at a musical tea at the 
home of Dr. Henry D. Chapin, on West 
Fifty-first street. Dr. Chapin played some 
violin selections admirably. Mrs. Northrop 
and J. C. Dempsey, the baritone, sung for 
the Mozart Club of Richmond, Va., last 
evening. It is a genuine pleasure to see 
our old friend, Gerald Gerome, the tenor, 
in Gotham once more. He can be heard 
nightly at Daly’s Theatre, and owns an 
interest in the excellent company which is 
there performing ‘‘ The Fencing Master.” 
His voice is more beautiful than ever, and 
he seems thoroughly at home on the stage. 








The Crammar of Music. 
By G. B. De Wier. 





a pretensions to establish a 

new science must prove its claims to 
recognition by not only indisputable argu- 
ments in its favor, but win its way by and 
through the inherent forces of its own 
utility. 

Any invention to become a success must 
not only differ from established modes of 
construction, but its capacity in production 
must be measured by superior qualities, 
greater quantities, and the output con- 





colors on a painter’s pallet, but let the spirit of the composer 
enter, and from its expectant tones, do we not look for 
something to follow ? 

The very essence of its commingling tones are expressive 
of restless activity. To stand still, it cannot—to proceed, 
it must! How different from the Tonic, where all is rest 
and repose, for there stands the Noun, in the nominative 
case to the verb. The Tonic proceeds to the Dominant, and 
the Dominant returns to the Tonic, and do you not 
perceive that the Tonic exercises the prerogatives of a 
Noun, and by preceding the verb it is in the nominative 
case, and that the Dominant Seventh (the verb) modulates 
or returns again to the Tonic, or same noun, which now 
being after the verb, is in the objective case. It is true 
many adjuncts might intervene to suspend its immediate 
resolution, but the laws and rules of Grammar are irrevo- 
cably the same, as to general principles, in all languages, 
however they may differ in their idiom or construction. 

If additional proof be needed, let us put it to a practical 
test ° 





Let the oboe open with its tender voice, and the wood 











densed down to the least possible space of 

time. If this be true of the mechanical, 

how much more so of the mental! The 

purity of language is through the ac- 

cretion of various epochs, and the strongest 

forces that have ground down its rugged 

edges to its present symmetrical proportions has been by 
and through the study of grammar. : 

To say that one may be a tolerable good arithmetician, 
without the study of algebra, that another possesses inven- 
tive faculties without a knowledge of natural philosophy, 
or that we can write or speak fairly well without under- 
standing the principles of grammar is an argument the 
weakness of which dissipates itself into the beggarly ele- 
ments of a cold and unproductive ignorance. 

The iron hand of Fact shatters the idols that Theory 
worships. Now, whatis Theory? The most eminent au- 
thorities briefly define it as ‘‘ a doctrine or scheme of things 
which terminates in speculation.” 

Theory says the seventh must descend. Practice accepts 
and yields to Theory’s ipse dixit, but there are no reasons 
in a must, though practice indorses, and theories be piled 
upon theories as high as the snow-capped Alps. But when 
we say: ‘‘ The verb is governed by its nominative,” we pro- 
duce a reason that all the forces that Theory arrays can 
never assail. 

The authority to assert that music is a language, and 
that it is as amenable tothe rules of grammar as the 
language of speech, is not through any vagaries of an 
empty Utopianism, but they reside (though hitherto un- 
Tevealed) in the same inherent powers that dwell in the 
philosophy of all languages. 

Now, what is a verb? a verb is expressive of action; it 
dominates and controls all other adjuncts, and the Dom- 
inant Seventh Chord isa verb, because it complies with 
every requirement laid down for the government of verbs. 





Sound the chord! Alone, it stands as unmeaning as the 


BEVIGNANI. 
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wind here and there in weird and occasional responses 
throw a background of tone color as a foil behind its tones; 
then the flute, like some light and airy sprite, enters and 
builds its arabesques of silvery spraylets around the theme; 
the flageolette,too, comes in anon,and joins in embroidering 
fantastique forms; its tender strains, like some undefinable 
perfume, awakens memories of a long forgotten past. Now 
the brass, with stentorian tones, swaggers in with a domi- 
neering rudeness, as though it would sweep all before it. 
Chromatic passages join in the tutti, the Diminished 
Seventh resounds throughout the orchestra, and the long 
pent up energies culminate with crash of cymbals, drums 
and trumpets; but hark! against them all the still small 
voice of the first violins tremulously sounds the seventh, 
and against all the conflicting elements a new power is 
present. The orchestra pauses for a second, as though 
waiting in mute expectancy, for it is only the seventh; but 
now the composer ushers in the full chord of the Dominant 
Seventh, and it enters as a star of the first magnitude, to 
whom all other harmonies must yield allegiance; it enters 
royal as a king, to whom all other tones bow down and wor- 
ship. Tell me if this be not the very essence of action, and 
thus possessing the strongest attribute of a verb proves 
the assertion beyond all controversy, This indeed is no 
baseless fabric of a dreamer's vision. 

Why may not the science and art of music, therefore, be 
justly entitled to the distinction of language? It has its 
words, its sentences, its thesis and antithesis, and all the 
various parts of tonality that are synonymous to ‘‘parts of 
speech in a spoken language.” 





Finally as to its utility: The end of all grammars is to 


teach us how to read, write and speak our language more 
correctly. 

In place of theories we offer the Rules and Laws of 
grammar, which give a reason for every modification and 
afford the student a better understanding of its more 
abstruse parts. Music has a voice; it speaks to us in more 
pathetic tones than words, it is even a higher and more 
refined language than mere speech; therefore, any means 
conducive to its better understanding should, we think, 
meet with acceptance. 


[TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘ Le Ficaro,” sy F. Epcar.] 
N an interview with Mrs. Dons-Kaufmann, 
the Danish artist, who sought him to hear suggestions 
as to the interpretation of the rile of ‘‘ Marguerite” in 
‘* Faust,” Gounod makes the following remarks : 

***La Nonne Sanglante,’ one of my first works, is also 
one of the least valuable. It has not had success, nor has 
it deserved it. It lacks sincerity, and for that reason has 
failed to touch the great public (le naif) 
which comes to the theatre to find what 
shall make them weep or laugh, to be 
amused, frightened, distressed ; this only 
they desire, but what is said to them must 
be true. You know how it is with your 
own art. It is the real emotion which takes 
hold of you that also seizes them, and makes 
them forget what is around them. This 
emotion must not be artificial. It must be 
given by the grace of God. Without it you 
create but a void. You cannot deceive the 
Great Child—the public. 

‘It is exactly the same with the com- 
poser as with the interpreter. Sincerity and 
truth in conception and sentiment and ex- 
pression alone assure his success. It is 
thus also with the musical artist. Before 
the young choose it as a calling it should be 
placed beyond doubt that they are indeed 
truly ‘called.’ 





*‘ For example, I have two children, both 
musical and loving music, neither of them 
an artist—a musician. My daughter plays 
admirably on the piano, but she is not 
devoted to it as an art! My son I decided 
should be-a naval officer. He passed his 
examination successfully, but was not 
among those fortunate enough to be ad- 
mitted, and was left undecided as to what 
course to pursue. As a child I had dis- 
cerned musical talent in him, and nourished 
the hope that he might follow and develop 
my art. 

‘Will you follow music, my child,” I 
said; ‘‘I believe that you have talent and 
would succeed.” 

‘**Ah, papa!'” he replied; ‘I love 
music well, but I have not musical ideas?’” 

“Then, by the grace of God,” I said, 
‘do not touch music; play on, but do not 
make it a career. You are not among the 
elect !” 

He has become a painter and gives evi- 
dence of fine talent. 

Stirring the singer to a conception of the 
agony of ‘‘ Marguerite,” he says: 

**You see ‘ Marguerite’ is no more a 
child, as in the garden scene; she has become a woman, 
with feelings strong and violent. She has suffered every- 
thing, and by and by when she dies it is because the 
measure is toofull. It is the very anguish of death. 

‘Pray, my child, pray, pray! Remember that it is the 
salvation of her soul that Marguerite seeks. She has lost 
the sense of human things, her soul vibrates but to one 
hope, one thought to touch the heart of the Master that He 
should have pity on her. These words must not be sung 
with simple human sentiment. Every word, every syllable 
must portray the condition of her soul, her purity and her 
innocence in spite of her sin. As Jacob upon the ladder 
strove with his God, so must she by the irresistible power 
of her song tear from the Creator grace eternal. Thus did 
I feel, thus have I written ! 

‘One of the means of arriving at that result is one most 
neglected by singers—an exact and peculiar rhythm which 
excites and stimulates—and pronunciation? By ‘ pronuncia- 
tion’ I do not mean articulation, that of course is nec- 
essary, but besides that a profound comprehension of every - 
word, the pronunciation of vowels, clear and plain and full 
which come from the bottom of the soul with the in. 
souciance of a little child. ‘Except ye become as little 
children,’ &c. When I had finished the work I could say 


ee 


nothing but, ‘ God, you have given it to me! 








Massenet.—The rehearsals of Massenet’s ‘‘ Thais” 
are going on actively, and the composer will return to Paris 
about the end of December for his orchestral rehearsals. 
The work will be produced at the beginning of February. 































































































































26 
On the Organ with Orchestra. 


ESPITE the well-known dictum of Berlioz, 
there need be no fear as to the combination of or- 
chestra and organ being impressive and effective when in 
the hands of a composer of knowledge, skill and courage. 
The emperor and the king of the world of music may be 
made, by the force of artistic diplomacy, to move together 
on friendly terms with both grace and dignity. 

Organs are multiplying daily in our large concert rooms, 
and the use of the orchestra in our churches is in another 
direction bringing more frequently together the emperor 
and king of the world of music; not to add the growing 
use of the organ with the orchestra in dramatic music. 
Two questions naturally rise in one’s mind in connection 
with this subject: Are organs being built with an increas- 
ing attention to the possibilities of judicious use with the 
orchestra? And are our leading schools and colleges tak- 
ing steps to bring organ students to a more complete 
understunding of the proper use of the organ and its 
various resources in combination with orchestral tone color 
and effects? To the first question it may be said in 
reply that apparently, without special consideration of 
the exigencies of orchestral use, the increase of 16, 8 and 
4 feet stop varieties, and the increased solidity of the 
8 feet work generally, proves our organs are being 
satisfactorily advanced in the direction of enlarged utility in 
orchestral combinations. 

Perhaps even more decidedly the second question may 
be answered affirmatively, as our best teachers of the in- 
strument and our organ playing examinations are distinctly 
preparing students of the instrument for the more judicious 
performance of their part in music, employing both the 
great powers of the art. 

That such preparation was and is daily more needed may 
be taken for granted, seeing most musicians have had 
cause to note from time to time the unwise use of the organ 
in orchestral combinations by organists of even high repu- 
tation. One may venture to go farther, and even question 
the position of the composers in this regard, for it surely 
cannot be said they have so far very fully realized all the pos- 
sible grandeur and variety likely to accrue from the more 
* diligently sought out friendship” of the emperor and 
king of music. 

One would not overlook in this observation such masterly 
touches and effective employments, either in combination 
or in contrasted use of the band and organ, as the works of 
many prominent composers reveal. ‘These words will 
readily recall sundry movements in Hindel’s concerts— 
even though they were written so as to be available for 
harpsichord, and only in one instance, the first concerto 
of the third set, is the studied use of organic resources 
specially considered—and the notable organ part in the 
overture to *‘ Saul.” The remarkable organ part—prob- 
ably the first one fully written out and free from the 
previous figured bass interpretation of the composer's ideas 
—the part in Beethoven's Grand Mass in D, and the still 
more organic parts for the instrument in Mendelssohn’s 
choral works will be duly remembered as contributions to 
the art of. successfully combining, the organ with the 
orchestra. 

In stage music the employment of the organ is essentially 
modern. In Spolir’s ‘ Faust,” the organ is imitated in the 
effective cathedral music by a quartet of two basset horns 
and two bassoons, an arrangement which suggests the 
thought that the organ was not looked upon as a “stage 
property” in 1816, when the opera was produced. It is 
not until we come to the time of Meyerbeer that we note 
the organ as an accepted accessory of the opera orchestra. 
The highly dramatic and orchestrally picturesque in- 
stincts of the modern musical Titan of the stage, Wagner, 
recognized the value of the organ in dramatic music in 
‘** Lohengrin,” produced some forty-seven years ago, in 
a few masterly though simple touches at the close of the 
fourth scene of the second act, and again in the first act of 
‘* Die Meistersinger,” &c. 

The church scene of Gounod's picturesque masterpiece, 
** Faust,” discloses an admirable use of the organ. The 
late Henry Chorley, albeit an enthusiastic admirer of the 
French composer, declared that in this music Gounod had 
for the first time placed in an operatic score music for the 
organ of a genuine antique and truly organic flavor. The 
effect of the organ in theatrical music arises largely from a 
striking contrast of association between the worldly artifi- 
cialities of the stage and the solemn thoughts of the church 
the organ brings to the listener's mind. It has been re- 
marked in this connection that the saint seated comfortably 
in church is often less moved by the musical eloquence of | 
choir and organ than the sinner who remains outside, and | 
who is touched by the distant harmonies hardly less than by | 
the fact that he feels, in perhaps more than one sense, shut 
out from their direct influence. This suggestive position 
of the organ in the operatic instrumental scheme is the one 
composers have so far most relied upon for reflective effect 
in their dramatic use of the organ. With the exception of | 
Mr. Guilmant’s fine symphony for organ and orchestra, 
better known in its solo form asa sonata, the too much 
neglected concertos for the organ by Mr. Prout, who has 
written with such characteristic insight and artistic power 
upon the subject under consideration, and by Mr. Gadsby, 





| sundry compositions by Rheinberger and others, including 

| our own esteemed musician, Dr. Sawyer, the use of the 
organ with orchestra has not been of recent years as notable 
as it should have been. 

One remarkably successful use of the organ with orchestra 
will be remembered by all who have heard Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s overture, ‘‘ In Memoriam.” The flood of organ 
tone reserved to the last, then let loose to permeate and 
enrich the sound of the full orchestra, is as notable as 
it is a masterly use of the organ in combination with 
the band. There is no doubt that composers will do 
wellin the future to be more technical in combining the 
organ with orchestra, and to this end they will do well 
to study Mr. Prout’'s admirable treatise on the subject, 
originally delivered as a lecture before the members of the 
College of Organists ; the question of judicious registering 
for the organ is one of the highest, not to say of supreme 
importance, in the employment of organ with orchestra. 
As already indicated, it is in the lower and middle tone 
regions that the organ becomes effective with the orchestra. 


| The artificial harmonics of the organ interfere strangely 


and disastrously with the natural harmonic influences 
which so richly permeate the musical atmosphere, so to 
speak, of the orchestra. 

For the most part the pedal bass with the 8 feet diapason 
work, eschewing, in accordance with the judgment of the 
experienced conductor, Costa, the use of 16 feet manual 
stops, and occasionally a flavor of 4 feet flue tone, repre- 
sents the kind of sound the organist may wisely use with 
the orchestra. The powerful reeds of the organ are orches- 
trally little better than impertinent tone assertions, and 
the imitative stops of the organ for the most part area 
snare and a delusion, when the full orchestra is being em- 
ployed with the organ ; unless indeed their use is dictated 
by the nicest judgment and at such times as neither to 
encroach upon nor provoke comparisons with the varying 
and more expressive tones of the orchestral originals. 
Fixed wind pressures have indeed much to do with the too 
frequent failure of organ with orchestral combinations; 
and this observation points to the great care the organist, 
dealing with unbending, inflexible tones, must exercise in 
phrasing, when playing with the elastic, almost breathing 
sounds ef tae orchestra. He should alike avoid, imitating 
—caricaturing is perhaps the better word—the delicately 
pointed enunciations of the orchestra, and the too level 
style and often too ponderous procession of the thick 
harmonies of organic utterances, 

One difficulty in the discreet and effective employment of 
the organ with orchestra rests with the inevitable keyboard 
equaltemperament. A method which, though an admirable 
and necessary compromise in the case of the solo use of the 
instrument, does not altogether consort well with the more 
natural, not to say elastic tuning of theorchestra. Further, 
the organ does not remain well in tune on its own bearings, 
and in heated rooms painful differences of pitch often occur. 
Here again the judgment of the organist must be nicely 
exercised, lest offending sounds attain an injudicious promi- 
nence. The organ with the orchestra should be a sedate 
yet dignified, a subdued yet promptly and gently assertive 
expression of perfectly clear and complete harmonies. It 
will be naturally understood these observations have no 
direct bearing upon many of the solo attributes of the king 
of instruments. The whole question of registering for the 
organ when employed with the orchestra, and the judicious 


development of its solo use in organ concertos accompanied | 


by the orchestra, form a subject of present and striking 
interest to both composers and organ players.—E. H. Tur- 
pin. ; 


Hamerik and the Hens. 
ROF. ASGER HAMERIK, the director at 


the Peabody Conservatory of Music and the composer 
of Norse symphonies, says that he has made the discovery 
that chickens have a language, which he, by careful 
attention and by experiments, has partially mastered. He 
says: 

‘* Chickens are the greatest gossipsinthe world. I knew 
they had a language, for when one is alone it will not talk 
It may, perhaps, sing a little song to pass the time 
away, but it will not talk to itself. As soon, however, 
as it meets another the conversation will begin. Their 
voices are sometimes sweet, andthen harsh and discordant, 
as is the case with human beings. With meit makesa 
great difference whether a fowl’s voice is pleasant or disa- 
greeable, though most people do not seem to note the 
distinction. My chickens have nearly always been of the 
Cochin China breed, and to them I have paid most attention 
naturally. I have discovered that they have very acute 
senses of vision, hearing and taste, but they cannot smell. 
Their sense of taste is excellently developed, and after 
eating anything more than unusually palatable they will 
give vent to an exclamation of pleasure, just as a person 
will say ‘Ah!’ or something of that kind under the same 
circumstances. 

‘They are peculiarly susceptible to certain colors. 


at all. 


Red 


_ almost drives them crazy, while blue is» not to their liking 


by any means. One day I noticed that my chickens in the 
back yard were in aterrible state of excitement. I acci- 
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dentally found out the cause of it. There was a red curtain 
in the back window of a house next door, and I could see 
them glance up at this and utter their notes of alarm, [| 
got the lady of the house to have the curtain removed, and 
the commotion ceased. I tried an experiment with other 
colors, but they did not seem to mind any but blue, and 
this they did not like. I found if a blue ribbon. or string 
was tied to one chicken’s leg all the rest would keep away 
from it. 

‘*T have noticed that chickens can distinguish between 
white and colored people. For the latter they have a 
special aversion. Whether it is because they know by in- 
stinct that negroes are so fond of them for ¢ating purposes 
or not I cannot say. I once had five’Cochin China pullets, 
to which I gave the names of Pete, Pet, Pat, Pit, Pot, 
Pete would respond readily when her name was called, but 
the others would come also, with the exception of Pot, who 
would come when I called her. Pete would come when I 
called Pit, Pat and Pet, showing that she could not dis- 
tinguish closely between the vowels i, a and e short, 
There was sucha difference between these and Pot that 
the latter would recognize her name as soon as called. If 
the consonants were transposed, and I would call Top in- 
stead of Pot, she would not notice. 

‘‘ Crowing among roosters is a most interesting study. I 
have noted the crows of over 100 roosters, and I have 
never found two alike. One may crow in this manner: 
‘ Dum-didi-didi;’ another may go, ‘ Dum-didi-didi-didi,’ 
and so on. The crow is nearly always between 12. m. 
and 12 m., and is from three to seven seconds in duration, 
Roosters begin to crow at dawn, and those further eastward 
crow the last. Itis a kind of telegraph service from one to 
another. Generally there are seven crows given in the 
space of ten seconds from each other. Cocks crow a few 
minutes after being frightened and after eating, and I can 
tell almost exactly when they will begin. A rooster is by all 
odds the proudest thing on earth with no exception. A 
human being cannot compare with one in this respect.” 

Professor Hamerik has made so deep a study of chickens 
that he can imitate their movements and reproduce their 
voices. 


The Qualities of Tone 

HROUGH the recent discoveries of the 
phonograph, and its more important rival the tele- 
phone, we find that, in addition to the well-known fact that 
all tones are produced from the vibration of the sound 
waves, we have discovered another important law govern- 
ing the production of tones, and that is that all sounds have 
form. The vibration controls the quantity of tone in ac- 
cordance with well known laws in acoustics, and their length 
their pitch; but the intangible essence of tones, their 
qualities are effected through the form that the vibrations 
of the sound waves assume. These forms were first dis- 
covered by a philosopher of the last century, Chladni, who 
observed that grains of sand scattered over arevibrating disk 
ranged themselves into myriad forms in response to a violin 
bow drawn over the edges of the disk. These forms were 
very beautiful in their configuration, and the illustration of 
many of them is given in Professor Tyndall’s work entitled 

** Sound,” published in London some years ago. 
It is only recently that these same forms were illustrated 
in the ‘‘ Century ”” magazine, and were produced by a sur- 








face of colored oils over water, which ®ssumed variegated 
shapes in response to the vibration of the air caused by 
singing certain tones in close proximity thereto. 

Last winter an exhibition was given in the auditorium 
of the splendid new Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, when 
through a camera the images of these forms were thrown 
upon a canvas, thus photographing the tones of the singer 
before the audience, 

While all this was interesting, these experiments were of 
no commercial importance, because no practical use as yet 
could be discovered for them, and hence they were recog- 
nized more in the light of a scientific and amusing 
curiosity. 

Science proposes now to goa step farther and find a use 
for these forms, and as they are the results of the vi- 
bration of the sound waves, they naturally belong to and 
are intimately connected with the science of music. 

If we observe the needle of the phonograph tracing its 
delicate vibrations upon its waxen cylinder, we discover its 
very minute and almost invisible lines thereon, and which 
are the stenographic characters taking down the vibration 
of the sound waves as they are uttered in the receiver. 
Now, these faint and tremulous scratches photograph (so 
to speak) every inflexion and quality of the human voice, 
as well as all audible sounds. 

If we enter more minutely into its philosophy we will 
discover that the same tones will always reproduce the 
same characters, because, though we lay the cylinder aside 
for years upon which have been inscribed the voice of @ 
Patti, the tragic tones of a Salvini, or the crash of @ 
Philharmonic orchestra, all can be reproduced again 
though years have intervened. 

The analysis of these vibrations are or should be of great 
interest to the musician and student, and we will find much 
therein of the greatest value and of the highest commercial 
importance hereafter in the construction of musical instru- 
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ments, where through the aid of a galvanic battery and an 
electric current we can produce and reproduce not only 
separate and individual tones, but a long, continuous tone, 
as well as control their vibrations from the faintest dimin- 
uendo and crescendo to the loudest fortissimo, gaining 
thereby an orchestral effect of sustained tones in one reg- 
ister of the staff, as against a moving mass of harmonies 
beneath. This practically will in course of time revolu- 
tionize the construction of the piano of the nineteenth 
century, the possibilities of which we are not as yet pre- 
pared to speak; but, like the astronomers who discover 
through mental calculation the existence of certain planets 
that have not been revealed before, so we too arrive at a 
mental calculus which foretells prophetically of great and 
rapid strides in the art and science of music in the next 
decade. 

On listening at the telephone any person may be able to 
discover whether it is a male or female voice ‘ calling us 
up,” and this reveals its power of transmitting the quali- 
ties of tones. The cornet, violin, piano or flute, all may 
produce—say middle C—but what a difference in the com- 
plexion of the tone! Now if we enter into the philosophical 
construction which governs and controls the 
reproduction of tones, we will discover some- 
thing more than the old and well worn fact 
of the mere vibration of the sound waves. 

We will discover that in this almost in- 
visible form that each tone assumes (and 
which Chladni discovered, but could put to 
no practical use, neither he nor all that have 
followed after him), we find that in the form 
that the tones assume resides this intangible 
essence of sound—the qualities of tone. 
Our manufacturers of pianos may build 
many instruments, but, strange to say, no \ 
two sound precisely alike as to their quality. 
This is also true of the human voice. The 
throat of a Patti differs from that of a 
Nillson, and no two voices are alike; but 
when we subject the voice to the micro- 
scopic reproduction of its vibrations (as upon 
the cylinder of the phonograph) we procure 
thereby the vibration as to pitch, and the 
form as to quality ; we are enabled to repro- 
duce the qualities of a Patti's voice, though 
that voice may be silenced forever in the 
portals of the tomb. 

This ‘‘ indescribable something ” resides 
in the aura that surrounds each tone, and 
of which this form we speak of is a compo- 
nent part. For example: If a given num- 
ber of vibrations will always reproduce the 
same pitch, whether emitted from a piano, 
violin or cornet. we find that the form the 
tones assume give it a local coloring ; but 
this is not all, because in that case if it were 
simply the form alone that imparts this 
quality of tone, then all voices and instru- 
ments would sound alike, therefore the re- 
production of the quality of tones, and as 
exemplified through the phonograph and 
the telephone, we will find that the density 
of the aura which is controlled by the ma- 
terials out of which the instruments are con- 
structed, or if a throat, the thickness of the 
ligatures, build of the larynx, &c., all tend 
to modify and control the complexion of 
the quality of these various instruments. 


The phonograph reproduces all these es- 
sential qualifications necessary to reproduce 
the qualities of tones, and when we have arrived at a 
sufficient knowledge of the philosophy controlling the 
various auras surrounding all tones, we shall have arrived 
at a perfection in building instruments unknown to the | 
present generation ; but the human voice divine waits upon 
them who gave it, whether it be from those, born under 
the genial atmospheres of Italy’s shores or the more tem- 
perate zones of our own native land. 

We are not dealing with mere theories in the promulga- 
tion of these ideas, but with solid facts, the commercial im- 
portance of which cannot in the nature of things be fully 
appreciated at the present moment, but will reveal them- 
selves in course of time. G. Bertini De Wier. 








Apel Recites.—Mr. Franz Apel gave his tenth recital at 
the Detroit School of Music last Wednesday afternoon. 
The following program was given : 

Fantasia e Fuga, op. 9 (Stile Libero)...........++00+ Alessandro Longo 
i A POPU, ws cverceesevaerensessernstes Johannes Brahms 
“ Aufschwung,” op. 12, No. 2.. } 

“Warum,” op. 12, No. 8........ bb ccivevccvecccascevess Robert Schumann 
Novellette, op. 21, No. 5........ \ 

Nocturne, op. 48, No. 2........ ) 

Mazurka, op. 6, No. 3.......... | 

Mazurka, op. 7, No. 1.......... f pikewes sees Opp Frederick Chopin 
Mazurka, op. 7, No. 3........+- ( 

Mazurka, op. 7, No. 4.......... | 

Valse, e mi. Posthume........ J 


Paris Opera.—A second stage has been erected in the 





rotunda in the rue Auber, for rehearsals of new work. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Newark Music. 
¢ beg MUSIN, the violinistic paragon, supported 


by his concert company, appeared in Newark on Monday 
evening, November 97, at the Peddie Memorial Church. The 
audience was large, applauseful, but indiscriminating—in fact in 
an encore mood, never content to let well enough do. 

The honors of the everiing undoubtedly fell to the Musin and 
Pianist Eduard Scharf. 

Of Scharf, who is new to Newark audiences, let me say we 
were treated to two solo numbers, namely, a Sgambati 
minuet and Rubinstein’s etude, op. 23, No. 2. 

Mr. Scharf has a noble touch and an excellent technic. The 
genuineness of his execution and the apparent conscientiousness 
which he brings to his performance are sufficient to appeal to 
the approbation of critical and unbiased opinions. Mr. Scharf 
also accompanied each number in perfect sympathy and har- 
mony with the performers. : 

Ovide Musin was in fine form, opening his program with 
Schubert’s rondo for piano and violin, playing with fire and 
brillancy. 

It is unnecessary for me to follow through the details of execu- 
tion an artist so original as Musin in his manner of treating the 
Nevertheless the novelty of his playing was at times so 





violin. 





CLARA POOLE-KING. 


startling as to require special notice, and the grace and expres- 
sion of the melodies he produced, combined with the most unique 
effects, can inadequately be described. 

The succeeding violin numbers were the two movements of 
Mendelssohn's concerto, the ‘“‘ Andante” and “ Finale,” conclud- 
ing with the unaccompanied Paganini number, ‘ Non piu il cor.” 

To bring the art of performing upon the violin to such perfec- 
tion that what is material or mechanical in the process shall no 
longer be apparent is a difficult problem to solve. Such a result 
is only to be obtained by those who are born musicians, 

The rest of the company following in Musin’s wake were 
Mrs. Tanner-Musin, soprano; Miss Bessie Bonsall, contralto, 
and F. W. Elliott, tenor, he of the high C, which seems to be the 
most pronounced note of his vocal register; at any rate it was a 
relief to hear a good, clear tone emanating from Mr. Elliott's 
musical organs, if the effect was rather startling. His voice in 
the middle register was thick and veiled, and his phrasing—ad 
libitum. In Verdi's duet from ‘Il Trovatore,” in which Mr, 
Elliott united with Miss Bonsall, he appeared to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

Balfe’s pretty ballad, ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” was the 
final tenor number. Mr. Elliott was recalled each time. 

Miss Bonsall has a large, full, metallic voice, of sure intonation 
and good execution. She was heard to advantage in the ‘“‘Page’s” 
aria from ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” and with Mrs. Musin and Mr. Elliott 
in Rubinstein’s ‘‘ I Naviganti” trio. 

Mrs. Musin sang cleverly, her vocalization being delicate and 
true, andin Verdi's aria from ‘‘ La Traviata,” “ A fors é lui,” she 
made a charming impression. 


She also sang two numbers by Oscar Weil, ‘In Autumn” and | 
tary, Mr. C. C. Mellor; treasurer, Mr. John C. 
' 


‘‘ Spring Song.” She was accompanied in these delightful melo- 
dies by Musin. 
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The firstconcert of the fifth season of the Orpheus Club will 
take place Thursday evening, December 7, 1803. There is also 
a rumor that Miss Emma Heckle, introduced to Newark by E. M. 
Bowman last season, will be heard again in concert here this sea- 
son, Let us hope so at all events. 

Then too it is said that wonderful genius, Miss May Florence 
Smith, of the steno-phonetic system of sight reading, whom 
Kullak indorses so highly, will possibly form classes in Orange, 
also jin Newark, in the near future. Miss Smith comes from 
Germany with her unique system, which is being adopted by the 
first musicians of every type in New York, and her advent in 
Jersey will be hailed with delight by the progressive musicians 
who have been slowly plodding along for many years by the old 
mail coach system of Solfeggio. 

The Minnesinger Club gavea song recital in the Belleville 
Avenue Church Wednesday evening, November 29. 

MABEL LinDLeY THOMPSON. 


Pittsburg Music. 
PirrssuRG, Pa., December 30, 18938. 

HE Pittsburg Art Society, which has for its spe- 

cial object the cultivation of public tastes in the direction 

of painting and music, has just celebrated its twentieth birthday 

by arraying itself in an exceedingly interesting 

display of paintings and a program of music 

which proved to be a banquet of the richest 
artistic viands. 

There were addresses from the past and 
present high priests, whose sacrificial duties had 
made and are making this uplifting institution 
a great leavening power in this important in- 
dustrial centre. 

Among the most able efforts was the address 
by the Rev. Sylvester F. Scovel, president of 
Wooster (Ohio) University (also father of Charles 
W. Scovel, musical critic of the “‘ Dispatch”), 
who was the first president of the Art Society. 

Mr. Scovel is not only a theologian who loves 
the ‘‘ beautiful,” which is eternal, and therefore 
not seen, but possesses artistic instincts and 
education which enable him to enjoy the 
‘*‘ beautiful” which appeals to the senses of tune, 
and thus obtainsa foretaste of that which man 
In fact, 
Mr. Scovel in his historic address paid art a 
religious tribute which few clergymen of his 
persuasion dare or otherwise do. 

The Rev. Matthew B. Riddle also made an 
address in which he drew a picture of Pittsburg 
when its name was ‘‘ mud” and its inhabitants 
stuck in the mud of artistic ignorance and in- 
difference. 


expects to realize in the great beyond. 


In the department of paintings Pittsburg’'s 
artists of brush and pallette made a very credit- 
able exhibit. Among the number were A. L, 
Dalbey, Miss M. O'H. Darlington, Miss Anna 
W. Henderson, Mr. George Helzet, Mr. M. B. 
Leisser, who spent some six years in Germany 
and France; Miss Laura Conway, Mr. Hugh 
Newell, E. A. Poole, J. Elmer Salisbury, Miss 
Ida A. Smith, H. S. Stevenson, Miss Eleanor E. 
Stoney, Miss Olive Turney, Mrs. Nicholas Vee- 
der, D. B, Walkley, A. Bryan Wall, Miss Anna 
Woodward, Mr. A. C. Wooster. 

Other artists, both American and foreign, 
were represented, but the exhibit of our own 
knights of canvas art would have made an in- 
teresting and instructive evening for the stu- 
dents in that particular line of art work. 

The second evening was devoted principally 
to the ear, 

The former exhibit was given in the Carnegie 
Art Gallery and Lecture Room, in Allegheny. 
The musical program, however, was given in 
the Carnegie Music Hall of the same building. 

The ‘Tannhiuser March,” as played by 
Pittsburg’s representative organist, Mr. Walter E. Hall, formed 
a splendid opening or prelude to the evening's feast, and was 
performed in an organistic manner. 

The address by the Rev. George Hodges was characteristic of 
the practical man which he is, and will have its effect on the fu- 
ture policy of the Art Society. 

The first of the two prize songs won a perfect ovation, and 
Mrs. Kate Ockleston-Lippa has a right to feel proud at the recep- 
tion of the child of her artistic brain. 

The feast, however, was the perfect pianism of the truly great 
artist, Mr. De Pachmann. This bundle of eccentricities and 
artistic inspirations held the large audience of Pittsburg’s “‘ best ” 
spellbound for one hour and a half with interpretations of the 
thoughts of five great tone poets, with whom he appeared to be 
in spiritual communication through the medium of the piano, 
Not only was his Chopin play thoroughly Chopinic, but his Liszt 
performances were Lisztian, and his Schumann tone paintings 
were Schumannic. 

In a word, De Pachmann is undoubtedly a true prophet 
of more than one musical god. All of.our leading musicians 
are very pronounced in awarding the highest praise to Pachmann 
the great, 

For this splendid treat, nay more, rich feast of art produc- 
tions, Mr. C. C. Mellor, the new secretary of the Art Society, de- 
serves the lion’s share of praise, and if he continues as he starts 
out in the race of art progress, the society will owe him a “ big” 
debt of gratitude. 

The efficient officers of the Art Society are: President, Mr 
George A. Macbeth; vice-president, Mr. Joseph Albree ; 
Slack. 
SIMEON Bisset. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Bee BF esos 
All THE MUSICAL COURIER Correspon- 
dent Cards are hereby revoked. Corre- 
spondents will please apply for their cards 
for the year 1894, which will be mailed on 
or about January 1. 











Columbus, Ohio, Music. 
DecemBer 4, 1893, 
HE first concert of the Arion Club was given at 
the Henrietta Theatre on the 15th ult., toan audience that 
packed the house from ‘‘ pit to dome.” 

Much interest was attached to this special concert, as it was the 
first appearance of the Arions under their new conductor, Mr. C. 
A. Grauginger, and also the début of Mr. Edward Schirner, the 
pianist, since his return from Leipsic. Besides Mr. Schirner, the 
assisting artists were Mrs. Nordica, Mr. Campanari and the Cin- 
cinnati Orpheus Club Quartet. 

The following program was given : 


PART I 
SC EG EGE DIET Ae csc bideeed ees decvoccyecces Mendelssohn 
Arion Club. 
Cavatina, *‘ Dio Possente,” “ Faust”..................+ Gounod 
Mr. Campanari. 
““O, Moon, Conceal Thy Golden Might!”................ Braun 
Arion Club. 
Aria, “Salomé’s Song,” “ Herodiade”................ Massenet 
Mrs. Nordica. 
Huntamen'’s Choru.. 60. ccccsccccccccsccccscercccccees Dr. Parry 
Arion Club. 
PART I. 
Scherzo, in C sharp miner............. suecesetncce steed Chopin 
PP UOIID SL nSoioaee Ge wb She Valls iwc dnanredtatssccccesuce Listz 
NT SOE BCG a cn ce Fibise's covede’s cpsccccceccevs Kullak 
Mr. Edward Schirner. 
SY ne ag aac cevececesccecenes Verdi 
Mr. Campanari. 
ST Ti+ opdiluscdbsienhuhennvss Bhahtsene +0440 4000094? Mattei 
Mrs. Nordica. 
"The Tinker’s Song,” ‘‘ Robin Hood”....... ciekevses De Koven 
Arion Club. 
Be, ED cnke oebe Res ddeeoececheeecnnescccssccse Verdi 
Mrs. Nordica and Mr. Campanari. 
Battle hymn, “ Santo Spirito” “‘ Rienzi”................ Wagner 


The Arions were particularly happy in their choice of selec- 
tions and showed the experienced program arranger had assisted 
upon this occasion. 

The club is to be congratulated upon their choice of a cunduct- 
or, for Mr. Grauyinger is a conductor in every sense of the 
word. His conducting is something more than beating time or 
making meaningless and frantic gestures that remind one of a 
scenic artist painting theatrical drop curtains, and only result in 
confusion among the performers and fun for the audience. 

The singing of the Arions in their various numbers was 
marked by an observance of the nuances, good attack and tone 
quality, and perfection of ensemble that shows how thorough a 
drill master and competent a musician their mew conductor has 
proven himself, and I cannot refrain from expressing my high 
opinion of Mr. Grauginger's skill as accompanist for the solo ar- 
tists: One of the most enjoyable numbers on the program was 
the ‘‘ Huntsmen's Chorus,” with echo effects, produced by the 
Cincinnati Quartet stationed behind the scenes, The echo in 
pieces of this description is generally a trifle too flat in pitch, but 
upon this occasion the Cincinnati singers demonstrated their 
ability to sing in tune and with artistic finish. 

The “Tinker’s Song,” from ‘ Robin Hood,” brought out 
rounds of applause, but it is too trashy a composition for intro- 
duction at a concert of this character, as it is strongly suggest- 
ive of the variety show music. 

Campanari showed himself the possessor of a magnificent bari- 
tone, rich and sonorous, and his interpretations of his different 
numbers were highly artistic and expressive ; only his too fre- 
quent use of the vibrato is not to be commended. He also has a 
bad habit of looking over his shoulder at the accompanist, in- 
stead of facing his audience, as all well-behaved artists should. 
In spite of this his glorious voice gave great pleasure to all, and 
at once made him a favorite. 

Nordica has many admirers in Columbus, and her reception 
was in the nature of an ovation. She certainly sings divinely, 
and has a voice full of sweetness, power and brilliancy. She 
was repeatedly encored, and was of course the favorite of the 
evening. 

Mr. Schirner’s appearance upon the stage was the signal for 
rounds of applause, as he is a native of Columbus, and the many 
favorable criticisms of his playing in Leipsic that have been 
published here had aroused the expectations of all ; and he fully 
deserved every line that had been written in his favor, for Ed- 
ward Schirner is a pianist fit to be classed with the very best in 
America. His technic is simply superb, for his staccato is 











clear, crisp and clean ; his legato smooth and even, his runs and 
scales brilliant and clear, and every note brought out with per- 
fect distinctness, while his pianissimos are as delicate as those of 
a violin, and his fortissimos a huge volume of sound, with a 
quality of tone full and sonorous that never degenerates into 
pounding. 

His interpretations of his various numbers showed the true 
artist, for Mr. Schirner is full of music by nature and sings upon 
his piano, This was especially noticeable in his performance of 
the Liszt ‘‘ Liebestraum.” He closed his brilliant performance 
with the tremendously difficult ‘‘ Octave Etude” of Kullak, and 
his wonderful wrist movement and rapid octave playing fairly 
“brought down the house,” and fully demonstrated to Mr. Schir- 
ner that the old adage, ‘‘ No prophet is without honor,” &c., did 
not apply in his case, for no foreign artist who has appeared 
here was ever received with more genuine enthusiasm than our 
resident pianist. 

Mr. Schirner returned to Columbus a few months ago, after 
studying in Leipsic under the celebrated Martin Krause. He 
never entered the Conservatory, having received private in- 
struction only. 

He went from Leipsic to Berlin, where his reputation as a 
pianist had preceded him and where he won the highest 
encomiums from the best critics, and his services were in great 
demand as concert pianist and teacher. 

Mr. Schirner received his early instruction from his uncle, 
Prof. H. F. Schirner, of this city. 

I give a few extracts from eminent critics abroad in reference 
to our talented townsman : 

(‘‘ Leipziger Tageblatt,” 1889.) 

To play Liszt’s concerto is a great undertaking, and we 
would only have it played by the first-class artists. 

Schirner played that difficult composition with astonishing 
control of the technical part and in every respect with well 
studied expression, which showed artistic and ripe conception 
and finished musical individuality. 

In the ‘* La Fileuse’’ he showed his rich, singing tone, and in 
that great octave etude of Kullak’s he startled everyone by the 
ease and certainty of his wrist playing. His rendering of that 
study was a feat that is not heard every day.—F. Prout. 





(‘‘ Hallische Zeitung,” Halle, September 16, 1889.) 

A grand concert was given in the hall ‘‘ Prinz Carl” to a most 
select audience. The artists were Miss Posscher, Ottis Schelfer, 
Alwin Schroeder, Hans Sitt and Edward Schirner. We mention 
Mr. Edward Schirner, of Columbus, Ohio, first, as he excited our 
greatest interest, being the only stranger among the artists, and 
we will say in advance that our expectations were by far sur- 


That E flat concerto ranks as one of Liszt’s best piano compo- 
sitions, and we would wish to hear it played only by the best 
artists. Mr. Schirner, who was simply introduced as a talented 
scholar of Mr. Krause yesterday, stands to-day a finished artist 
who would adorn any concert hall. 

Besides the astonishing virtuosity which Mr. Schirner after- 
ward displayed in his solo playing of the Kullak octave etude, 
the young artist only showed good qualities, among which was 
particularly the full and always noble display of tone. No faults 
of any kind were to be found. 

We hope to meet Mr. Schirner in a concert soon again. 

C. REINHOLD, 
(‘* General Anzeiger,” Leipsic, September 14, 1889.) 

Of great interest was the début of a very talented young 
American pianist, Mr. Edward Schirner, of Columbus, Ohio, pupil 
of the celebrated pianomaster Mr. Martin Krause. 

The zeal with which this young pianist must have pursued his 
studies was best shown in the execution of his selections in which 
he displayed wonderful technical finish. That brilliant octave 
study of Kullack’s was played so surprisingly well that all list- 
eners were simply stunned, and was followed by storms of ap- 
plause; but alsoin that most difficult E flat concerto of Liszt 
which requires great finish, in its details the young artist 
excelled. BERNHARD SEMBERLICH, 

The magnificent Steinway concert grand used by M. Schirner 
atthe Arion concert was the subject of most favorable comment. 

The Arions deserve congratulations for the very great success 
of their opening concert; but the question now arises where will 
the two remaining concerts be given, for before this letter goes 
to press doubtless the readers of THe Musicat Courier will 
have heard of the sad calamity that has befallen our citizens in 
the burning of the Henrietta Theatre, Chittenden Auditorium, 
Chittenden Hotel and Park Theatre on the night of the 24th ult. 

The auditorium was nearly completed and would have been 
ready for this season's entertainments, but for the litigation be- 
tween Mr. Henry Chittenden, the proprietor, and Mr. McLean, 
the contractor. The fire occurred just before the performance 
of the Felix Morris Company, and started in the upper story of 
the unfinished auditorium building. It soon communicated to 
the other buildings, which were all built together in one block, 
and was beyond the control of the Fire Department before any- 
thing could be done to save any of this valuable property. 

The Henrietta Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Nedder- 
meyer, deserve great credit for their presence of mind in re- 
maining in the burning theatre and playing a march after the 
audience had been bidden to retire, as the building was burning, 
thus preventing a probable panic and loss of life. 

The members of the orchestra had barely time to escape, for 
the flames had communicated to the scenery and top part of the 
theatre and were rapidly cutting off all means of egress. 

The first concert and ball by the Pugh Videttes Band was given 
at the City Hall on the 14th inst., and was well attended by an 
appreciative audience. 

The band has already reached a high order of excellence and 
compares favorably with the best organizations of the kind in 
the country. Composed of our pest musicians and under a leader 
of Mr. Neddermeyer's superior ability the Pugh Vidette’s Band 
is certain to win anenviable reputation. 

The following is from the musical notes of the ‘‘ Ohio State 
Journal.” 





The Apollo Quartet Concert Company, consisting of the popu- 











lar quartet, assisted by Mr. Charles T. Howe, our brilliant 
flutist, and Mr. Chas, ‘Miller, accompanist, gave one of the most 
enjoyable concerts ever heard in Urbana on Thursday evening 
last. 

Miss Nannie Verity, of Dayton, who has a contralto voice of 
remarkable compass and power, was also engaged to assist, 
Miss Verity has recently returned from abroad, where she has 
been studying under Mrs. Lucca, the eminent prima donna. 

Encores were the order of the evening. Especial favorites 
were the numbers by the Apollos, Mr. Howe’s flute solos ‘‘ Car- 
nival of Venice” (Demersseman) and his own composition 
‘* Valse Caprice,” Mr. Byer’s solo and Mr. Brubacher’s solo 
“‘ Awake Love,” another beautiful song recently composed by 
Mr. Chas. T. Howe, and Miss Verity’s superb singing of Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘ Lost Chord.” 

Mrs. Chas. T. Howe is the regular pianist of the company, but 
owing tO indisposition was unable to attend. Her place was 
taken by Mr. Chas. Miller, of Columbus, an excellent pianist. 

Mr. Otto Engwerson, our popular tenor and vocal instructor, 
announces a concert to be given on Tuesday evening the 5th 
inst. at the Board of Trade Auditorium. He will be assisted by 
Mrs. Genevra Johnston-Bishop, Mr. Fred. Neddermeyer and Mr. 
T. H. Schneider, accompanist. 

The Mendelssohn Quintet Club also announce a concert for 
Friday evening, the 8th inst., at Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 

AULETES. 
— > + oe 


Notes from Baltimore. 
ISS CECELIA GAUL and Mr. Fritz Gaul began 


on Wednesday evening, November 22, at Lehmann’s Hall, 
a series ofrecitals which promises to be remarkably success- 
ful. The opening recital was given before a large audience of 
musical people, and the performers were received with well de- 
served approval. Their program included two sonatas for piano 
and violin, one being the great ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” in A major, 
by Beethoven, and the other the sonata in D minor, by Saint- 
Saéns, both of which were given a spirited and intelligent inter- 
pretation. The piano solos were “ L’Egyptienne” and “ La 
Poule,” by Rameau ; variations in F minor, Haydn; ‘ Caprice,” 
in E, Schumann, and “ Valse,” in B flat, Von Biilow. 
The Silver Lake Quartet, composed of the Rev. C. H. Mead, 
A. H. Lawrence, J. W. Allatt and George E. Chambers, added 
much to their reputation received during several summers past 


*at the Y. M. C. A. Hallon Tuesday night, November 28. Besides 


the songs sung by them there were also readings and recitations 
by Miss Maud Benjamin and Paul Strayer. The occasion was a 
benefit for the Ladies’ Glynden Park Improvement Association, 

Probably the finest orchestral concert ever given in Havre de 
Grace, Md., was the one on November 27, by the Haydn Musical 
Association of Baltimore, under the direction of Mr. A. S. Kemp. 
There was a large audience present, but the inclemency of the 
weather no doubt prevented a packed house. The concert was 
first class throughout, and its rendition fully in keeping with the 
well-known reputation of the famed association which rendered 
it. The solos of Miss M. Frances Miller were charmingly sung, 
and on each of the two occasions in which she appeared she was 
encored. Mr. G. A. Hermann was the accompanist of the even- 
ing, while the following comprised the orchestra: Violins, A. F. 
Gibson, S. Hamburger, H. Wilhelms, H. Sauter, C. Tewes, G. 
Hermann and A. Moses; violas, F. Susemihl and C. Mehlgarten ; 
violoncellos, E. Nerdhoff and A. Hildebrandt ; contrabass, L. 
Moeller; flute, J. Prevost; oboe, F. Nerdhoff; clarinet, H. 
Schmidt ; French horn, Thos. Harvey; cornets, Thos. Patten and 
Dr. A. Claverie ; trombone, W. E. Moffett. After the concert a 
reception was tendered the orchestra by the Bayside Cornet 
Band at their headquarters, where they were entertained by E. 
S. Mitchell, A. J. Jackson and others. The Young Folks’ Cir- 
cle, under the auspices of whicn the concert was given, deserve 
much credit for the rare musical treat. 

At the seventh Peabody recital, on December 1, the perform- 
ances of Miss Elise Tanneberg were much enjoyed. A fine pro- 
gram was enjoyed, the numbers being as follows: 
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“Spring Song”.......-.+++-++- ike pM he. oy Dvorak 
“In the Old Castle”.......... ) 

Mitiat cnunia Gotan “* Alcaate «once ncvcticcccessancrteavas Gluck 
“ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 4.........-.--eeeeeeeeeeeeeees Liszt 


The following committee was appointed at a meeting of the 
Musical Union on Friday, December 1, to arrange for the cele- 
bration of the union’s thirtieth anniversary, to be held next 
spring: G. Hafferkorn, W. F. Thiede, L. Marks, H. Klaussner, 
O. Berger, A. Derlin, D. Feldman, Jr., A. Geidt, L. Winkler and 
W. Marshall. President Frank Feldman is an ex-officio member 
of the committee. 

A musical and literary entertainment was given at the Calu- 
met Club, Friday, November 24, under the direction of Thomas 
F. McNulty, chairman of the committee of arrangements. The 
program consisted of an overture by Winters’ Calumet Orches- 
tra ; recitation, ‘‘ Poe’s Raven,” by Master Harry Gardner ; read- 
ings by Joseph Thompson ; recitations, D. J. Williamson ; songs, 
George V. McGowan, W. E. Scully, Frank Belton and Thomas 
F. McNulty. Mr. McNulty sang ‘‘ If You Love Me, Darling,” 
with full orchestral accompaniment. The Standard Quartet, of 
the Monumental Theatre, and the Columbus Quartet also ren- 
dered selections. C. Bladin gave a piccolo solo. 

A recital by four popular musicians—Harold Randolph, Dr. B. 
Merrill Hopkinson, W. Edward Heimendahl and Edwin Aler— 
was enjoyed by the music loving Baltimoreans who filled Leh- 
mann’s Hall on Tuesday evening, November 28. The program 
was replete with interesting compositions, among which were 
three songs: ‘‘ Real and Ideal,” by Dr. Hopkinson; ‘‘ Come, 
Rest in This Bosom,” by W. E. Heimendahl,” and ‘“ Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,” by Edwin Aler. 

On Thursday, November 23, the second meeting of the Pea- 
body Choral Society was held, and many new members enrolled. 
Between 125 and 150 singers have entered the society, and it has 
been decided to close the entrance lists for female voices, while 
only first-class material will be accepted in the male voices. 
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The rehearsal at the meeting was held with great success. 
‘‘ Hail, Mighty Lord,” from Boito’s opera, ‘‘ Mefistofele,” and the 
‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” were rehearsed under the direction of 
Prof. Fritz Ffficke. Mr. John Itzel has been appointed librarian 
of the society, and Mr. Harry P. Hopkins will act as accom- 
panist and assistant librarian. 

The last of a series of successful entertainments was given by 
St. Michael's Lyceum, November 30, in St. Michael's Hall. 
“The Confederate Spy,” a military drama in five acts, was 
rendered. ‘ 

A program of music was given at Grall Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Thursday, November 30, Thanksgiving Day, for the 
benefit of the Ladies’ Aid Society. The vocalists were Mrs. R. 
Ortman, soprano; Mrs. Dora Schaeffer, contralto; Mr. Charles 
F. Bender, tenor, and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone. The 
pianist was Mr. F. W. Wolf; violinist, Mr. John Vollbracht, and 
elocutionist, Miss Sallie E. Cornelius. Every number on the 
program was applauded and encored. The program included 
piano solos; nocturne and valse, Chopin; polka, Rubinstein ; 
recitations, ‘‘ When Jack Comes Home,” ‘‘ Bivouac by the Rap- 


pahannock,” ‘ Corianna’s Wedding ;” quartets, ‘‘ Come, Let Us | 
Join the Roundelay,” Beale, and “ Sleep, Gentle Lady,”’ Sir | 
Henry Bishop; baritone solos, ‘‘ Allah,” by Chadwick, and ' 


‘‘ Vittoria Mio Core,” by Carissimi; soprano solo, 

‘‘Forbidden Music,” by Gastaldon; tenor solo, 

“Afterwards,” by J. W. Mullen; contralto solo, 

‘‘ Happy Days,” by Strelezki; duet, ‘‘ The Fisher- 

man,” by Gabusso, and trio, ‘‘ Se il Fratel,” by Doni- 

zetti. 

The Williams Quartet has been organized with the 
following members: Miss Margaret E. Williams, 
piano; Harry E. Emrich, violin; Maurice Lensberg, 
viola, and Louis Kahmer, ’cello. ° 

The Peabody Conservatory Alumni Association 
has perfected arrangements for an Itzel memorial 
concert in February next, The program will consist 
of works by the late Adam Itzel, Jr., and the Pea- 
body Orchestra and the Beethoven Chorus Class 
will take part. The program will include the over- 
ture, ‘‘ Farewell ;” song, ‘ Life's Twilight ;” selec- 
tion from ‘‘ The Swiss Swains,” the ‘‘ Prayer” from 
*‘ Jack Sheppard ” and the overture to ‘‘ The Tar and 
the Tartar.” 

It is the intention of the Peabody trustees to make 
changes in the main concert hall of the Peabody 
Institute to meet the requirements of the New Pea- 
body Choral Society. 

The first Peabody Alumni Association concert 
was given at the Peabody Institute on Wednesday, 
November 29, when every available place in the 
main hall was taken and a large crowd turned 
away. The stage was beautifully draped with the 
colors of the association—pink, blue and black—and 
on each side were masses of greens and the letters 
“Pp. C. A.” in evergreens. The two professors of the 
conservatory who took part were Emmanuel Wad, 
piano, and Joan C. Van Hulsteyn, violin. The 
others taking part were members of the Alumni 
Association. The program was admirably chosen 
and arranged, and was as follows: Berceuse, in D 
flat major; ballade in A flat, by Chopin, played by 
Miss Bertha Leary ; mazurkas in A minor, C sharp 
minor and F sharp minor, Chopin, played by Mrs. 
Isabel Dobbin; three songs, ‘‘ What a Young Maiden 
Loves,” ‘‘ Out of Thy Presence” and ‘* My Delight,” 
Chopin, sung by Miss Etta Maddox; andante spia- 
nato e polonaise, Chopin, played by Mrs. Jenny Lind 
Green ; two songs, ‘‘Thou Art Like Unto a Flower,” 
Rubinstein, sung by Miss Katharine Faethe; *‘ Etude 
de Concert,” in D flat, and ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 
in E flat, No. 4, by Liszt, played by Miss Margaret E. 
Williams, graduate, and from Gounod’'s opera, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” sung by Mrs. Mary Stammers 
Smith, and Grieg’s sonata for piano and violin in F 
major, played by Prof. Emmanuel Wad and Joan C 
Van Hulsteyn. Miss Emily Whelan accompanied the 
vocalists. 

The members of the Alumni Association occupied 
seats immediately in front of the stage, and each wore the badge 
of the organization or a bowknot of pink, black and blue ribbon. 
The concert arrangements were in charge of the executive com- 
mittee, which includes Mrs. N. G. Penniman, chairman; Mar- 
garet Williams, Mrs. Alice E. Lord, Laura Volkmar, Eunice 
Martien, Minna Lurman, May Keith, Mrs. Dobbins, Eliza 
Woods, Agnes Hoen, May Andrews, Grace Hank, Emily Whe- 
lan, Jeannie Rinn, Hallie Edmunds, Maud Randolph, Louise 
Ranstead, Mrs. Simon, Mary C. Brown, Mrs. Green, Miss Mad- 
dox and Miss Palmer. FREDERIC. 








Society Pupils Sing.—The pupils of Miss Nora May- 
nard Green were heard in concert at the old Mendelssohn 
Glee Club Hall, in West Fifty-eighth street, last Thursday 
evening, when the following took part: Mrs. George M. 
Bennett, Mrs. Charles Adams Coombs, Mrs. Albert Tilt, 
Mrs. E. Berry Wall, Miss Olive L. Booth, Mrs. Carolyn E. 
Felter, Miss Grace Tuttle, Miss Mabel Wiggins. The 
pupils, with two exceptions, were not heard to as good ad- 
vantage, as their voices are not sufficiently strong to fill a 
large hall. Their voices are agreeable in quality, well 
Schooled and their phrasing intelligent and correct. The 
exceptions were Mrs. Wall and Miss Wiggins. The former 


has a remarkably pure and fresh voice, her enunciation is 
distinct and she sings with admirable expression and with 
inuch feeling. Miss Wiggins also has a voice which fills 
the hall without effort and she displays much ability. The 
audience was a brilliant one, the affair being largely in the 
nature of a social event. Dancing was engaged in after 
the concert, 
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Slivinski. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
WAS somewhat surprised at the severity of 
the criticisms which appeared in your valuable paper 
of the playing of Slivinski. Perhaps you will not object to 
the expression of a different opinion, since everybody looks 
at an artist from his own standpoint. 

I was unable to be present at Slivinski’s first two con- 
certs, so I don’t know what he did with orchestra, but 
I fully agree with the critics that two concertos on a pro- 
gram areone toomany. Quantity is not so much what we 
want as quality. However, I heard the last two recitals, 
and judging Slivinski from these I must say I should pro- 
nounce him an artist of the first rank, and often tremen- 


He sacrifices too much to brilliancy at times and uses the 
pedal indiscriminately, and one might censure in him a 
certain hardness of mood rather than of touch, for when 
he pleases, his touch can be wonderfully beautiful ; as, for 
instance in Liszt's exquisite etude in F minor which was 








JOSEF 


SLIVINSKI,. 


an extraordinary performance, and altogether *‘ hors ligne,” 
as the French say. Such limpidity of touch I have rarely 
heard as. he showed in this composition, and it had a sheen 
like that of pearls or a cascade in the sunlight. It was 
simply ravishing. 

The ‘‘ Pastoral” sonata, by Beethoven, I thought he played 
better than Paderewski, although I regard that as Pad- 
erewski’s least inspired achievement. The adagio was too 
fast, but the scherzo was admirable, and the immensely 
difficult last page of the finale was splendidly brought out. 
The first movement was rather stiff and hard, but there 
were beautiful moments in it. 

In the ‘“‘ Etudes Symphoniques” by Schumann, so oft 
played, Slivinski produced one new effect in an octave 
passage in the bass at the end of one of the variations, 
which he worked up to such a thrilling climax that the 
audience burst into involuntary applause (the greatest com- 
pliment an artist can receive). 

The impromptu by Schubert he played with deep serious- 
ness, as it ought to be played. In fact the quality I most 
admire in Slivinski is his seriousness. There is nothing 
frivolous or superficial in his nature. I like to see an artist 
in earnest in his work. 

The only thing I did not like on this program was Slivin- 
iski’s playing of the Bach toccata and fugue, arranged by 
Tausig I believe. In this he was hard, monotonous and 
glaring, and he abused the pedal. I think his idea must 








have been to play it as the German organists do, broadly 


dously interesting and original in his musical conception. | 
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and without expression or change of stops. His great fault 
is the over use of the pedal, even in scales and in passage 
playing. 

Of Slivinski’s last concert on Thursday I can give noth- 
ing but praise. It was simply a crusher, and was superb 
from beginning toend. He did so many beautiful things 
that it is difficult to particularize. The Beethoven sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3, was masterly, and Schumann's two numbers 
were most poetic. The way Slivinski played the rolling 
accompaniment of the ‘‘ In der Nacht” and sketched in the 
melody against this shadowy background was transporting, 
while in the ‘* Papillons” he was very individual and very 
interesting. In the fantasie in F minor, by Chopin, he 
brought out the depth and tragedy of the composition to 
the utmost, and gave the best interpretation of it I ever 
heard. The nocturne in D flat by Chopin ,and also Rubin- 
stein's fascinating little serenade in D minor and berceuse 
and Liszt's ‘Chant Polonais” (No. 3), were played with great 
sentiment. The closing cadenza in this last was a marvel 
of virtuosity. So was also the difficult impromptu in F 
sharp by Chopin (in the closing runs of which appeared 
again that limpidity of touch of which I spoke 
above), the barcarolle, by Rubinstein, and of 
course the Twelfth rhapsody, by Liszt, which 
brought the program to a triumphant close. 

Slivinski is a master in technic, arid has noth- 
ing more to learn in that respect, but he has 
also a highly endowed artistic temperament, 
quite different from any other we have had here. 
While one misses in him the esthetic charm of 
Paderewski perhaps, he has other qualities of his 
own which cannot fail to endear him to us. 
Those who fail to hear him repeatedly will lose 
a great deal, for an artist of such ability cannot 
be taken in at a gulp. Amy Fay. 

33 West Thirty-first street, New York. 





Josef Slivinski. 
E present on this page an excellent 
portrait of Josef Slivinski, the young 
Polish pianist, who made his début at the 
Madison Square Concert Hall, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. A. M. Palmer. Mr, Slivinski was 
born in Warsaw, December 15, 1865, and began 
his musical studies under Strabel at the con- 
servatory in that city. Later Slivinski went 
to Vienna, where he remained under Leschet- 
izky for a number of years and he finally went 
to St. Petersburg and took some lessons from 
Anton Rubinstein. He began his career as a 
virtuoso three years ago, and last May achieved 
quite a success in London. The chief char- 
acteristics of Slivinski’s playing are great 
strength, endurance and brilliancy. He also 
possesses an excel'ent memory. He will remain 
in this country for a season and concertize under 
Mr. Palmer's direction. 

Melba’s Lustrous Hair.—Melba's hair is 
red. It is not a red of the quality which Patti 
exhibited shortly after she came back to sing 
‘*Lucia” here a few years ago, but it is a lus- 
trous and deep red, which is carried out in the 
general scheme of the eyebrows and the tint of 
Melba’s dark eyes. She bids fair to be a sen 
sation, if the enthusiasm of the audiences at the 
Metropolitan Opera House is considered. 
Nearly all of it is due to her art, but the prima 
donna has been talked about so much and the 
cable has been so busy with the gossip and 
small talk of Paris and the East concerning her that 
art is not the only subject discussed when Melba's name 
is mentioned, It was noted by opera goers that the 
Vaudeville Club fell into a condition of violent and almost 
hysterical enthusiasm over Melba, though the members 
of that organization had sat in placid and undemon- 
strative tranquillity over the efforts of Miss Eames and 
Calvé. Most of the members of the Vaudeville Club wear 
white gloves when they go to the opera. The club box is 
about forty feet long, and it is usually a solid tier of white 
shirt bosoms and more or less well-known faces. Not un- 
til Melba appeared did the white gloves of the Vaudevillers 
come into prominence. She evoked a storm of applause 
from them which was so sudden and unlooked for that the 
occupants of the boxes turned their glasses aloft, and even 
the ushers looked at one another with surprise. Nilsson 
was the idol of the women at the opera in her day, but now 
a man’s idol has come to the fore. 


Georgetown Amateur Orchestra.—The Georgetown 
Orchestra, of Washington, D. C., is in active preparation 
for two concerts to be given this season, February 2 and 
April 2. Mr. Herman C. Rakemann, the well known violin- 
ist, has been unanimously elected conductor, and judging 
from the entirely satisfactory feeling that prevails through- 
out the orchestra, the previous efforts of this popular 
organization will be excelled under the new conductor. 
The soloist for the first concert will be at Fe P, Law- 
rence, pianist, and, if possible, Miss Marion Weed, of New 
York, soprano, negotiations to that end now being made. 

























































LEON MARGULIES' 
CONCERT BUREAU. 


Carnegie Music Hall, 


NEW YORK. 


OME months ago the musical people of this city 
and of other large musical centres received a cir- 
cular, of which the following was the introductory | 
notice : , 


To the Patrons of Music. 


HE UNDERSIGNED begs to announce the 

establishment of a Musical Bureau for 

the transaction of business for Artists of ac- 
knowledged ability only. 

He has secured for this season the ex- 
clusive management of many Soloists of high 
rank, including Mesdames LILLIAN NOR- 
DICA, SOFIA SCALCHI, Messrs. PLUNKET 
GREENE, EMIL FISCHER, WILLIAM LUD- 
WIG, ADOLPH BRODSKY, RICHARD BUR- 
MEISTER, the well-known pianist (who has 
just returned from a most successful concert 
tour in Europe), and ANTON HEGNER, the 
celebrated Danish ’Cello Virtuoso (now of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra). He will also 
continue the business direction of the famous 
BRODSKY STRING QUARTET, and have the 
sole management of Mr. HENRI MARTEAU 
for private musicales. 

By special arrangement with the leading 
Musical Bureaus in Europe he is in position 
to secure other artists not on this list. 

He finally begs to mention that, through 
his active connection with the leading mu- 
sical societies of this city he has special 
facilities for the organization of CONCERTS 
and PRIVATE MUSICALES. 

Respectfully, 
LEON MARGULIES. 


This was the first introduction of Leon Margulies’ 
Concert Bureau, with its offices at Carnegie Music 
Hall, in this city. 

Concert agencies and individual concert agents 
have existed from time immemorial, or at least ever 
since the demand for such institutions called for 
them, but we must admit that a thoroughly regulated 
bureau of the kind that is now established under Mr. 
Margulies, with such an environment and such con- 
nections and associations, has hitherto not been found 
in this city or country, devoted purely to the interests 
of artists who participate in high grade classical 
concerts. 

The plan of Mr. Margulies is laid out on broad 
lines, and has already developed to such an extent as 
to attract the attention of the important London and 
Continental bureaus. It means the establishment of 
an institution that will concentrate, under one man- 
agement, interests that are now spread without sys- 
tem or method, and in their disjointed condition 
naturally are without advantage either to the artists 
or to those who would be apt to engage their ser- 
vices. 

The Margulies Bureau, in course of its development, 
will bring under its management a host of vocal and 
instrumental artists, performing solo or in organiza- 
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tion, who will be enabled to obtain information and 
engagements in a business-like manner and with the 
assurance that their income will be safe and their in- 
terests properly attended to. 


Branches. 

Although only organized a short time ago, the busi- | 
ness of the bureau has assumed such large propor- 
tions that Mr. Margulies contemplates the opening of 
branches in the larger cities, provided that in each 
centre the proper local manager can be found whose 


| record and abilities will justify association. In this 
| manner a series of interchanges can be arranged and 
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| circuits established for the purpose of giving orches- 


tral concerts and permanent engagements in well set- 
tled routes for artists coming under the management. 
Being identified with the management of the Car- 
negie Music Hall, the Damrosch Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Oratorio Society, the Symphony Society and 
other large organizations, Mr. Margulies has facilities 
that rank his bureau at once as a foremost musical 
establishment. ; 

For the purpose of giving an estimate of the healthy 
tone and condition of the same and the great number 
of artists already controlled we herewith publish a 
list showing the extent of the ground covered: 


OF ARTISTS. 
SOPRANOS. 


LIST 


MMEs. 
MARIE DECCA, 
SELMA KOERT-KRONOLD, 
THEO. J. TOEDT, 
ADELINA HIBBARD. 


MMES. 
LILLIAN NORDICA, 


MARIE VAN CAUTEREN, 
LOUISE GERARD, 
AND 
FURSH-MADI. 
THEODORA PFAFFPLIN, 
JENNIE DUTTON, 
NINA BERTINI, 
KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 


HELENE 
NICE MORESKA, 
KATE ROLLA, 
BLANCHE TAYLOR, 
CORINNE MOORE-LAWSON, 
AND 
EMMA EAMES. 


CONTRALTOS. 
MMEs. 
CLARA POOLE, 
ARMA SENKA, 
HELEN G. JUDSON, 


MMES. 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 
MACNICHOL-VETTA, 
MILDRED GOLDING, 
AND 
TIRZAH HAMLEN. 
LENA LITTLE, 
KATHERINE FLEMING, 


CARL ALVES, 
EUGENIE LINEFF, 
LENA LUCKSTONE-MEYERS, 


AND 
CATHERINE FISK. 
TENORS. 
MESSRS. MESSRS. 
ITALO CAMPANINI, WM. H. RIEGER, 
A. L. GUILLE, E. C. TOWNE, 
J. H. McKINLEY, NICHOLAS DOUTY, 
F. MICHELENA, ALBERT G. THIES, 
CHAS. H. CLARKE, GEO. E. DEVOLL, 
AND 


AGOSTINO MONTEGRIFFO 


BARITONES. 

MESSRS. 
GEO. W. FERGUSSON, 
GRANT ODELL, 
S. KRONBERG, 
PERRY AVERILL, 


MESSRS. 
DAVID BISPHAM, 
FRANCIS FiSCHER-POWERS, 
PURDON ROBINSON, 
ARTURO MARESCHALCHI, 


AND 
WILLIAM LUDWIG. 
BASSOS. 
MESSRS. MESSRS. 
PLUNKET GREENE, ALBERT F. ARVESCHOU, 
ERICSSON F. BUSHNELL, ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
L. pt VIVIANI, AND 
) EMIL FISCHER. 
VIOLINISTS. 


MASTER ALEXANDER FIEDEMAN. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, MAUD POWELL, 
CURRIE DUKE, ADOLPH BRODSKY, 
HENRI MARTEAU, AND 

DORA VALESCA BECKER. 


PIANISTS. 
RICHARD BURMEISTER, ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, MINNIE WETZLER, 
CELIA SCHILLER, MARIE LOUISE BAILEY, 
AND 
JESSIE SHAY. 
‘CELLISTS. 
Messks. VICTOR HERBERT, PAUL MORGAN, 
AND 
ANTON HEGNER. 


HARPISTS. 
HERMAN BREITSCHUCK. 
ORGANISTS. 


Messks. WM. C. CARL, GERRIT SMITH, 
HERMAN WETZLER. 


MAUD MORGAN, 


ACCOMPANISTS. 
MESSRS. 
HERMAN WETZLER, 
VICTOR HARRIS. 


MESSRS. 
EMIL LIEBLING, 
B. V. GIANNINI, 


ORGANIZATIONS. 
THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor ; 
THE BRODSKY STRING QUARTET, 
THE MENDELSSOHN QUARTET CLUB (VocaL), 
THE GERALDINE MORGAN STRING QUARTET, 
AND 


| THE LINEFF RUSSIAN CHOIR AND OPERATIC COMPANY. 


As a special engagement the bureau takes pleasure 
in announcing Miss Eleanore Mayo as its latest ad- 
ditional attraction. This young lady has recently 
made what may be truthfully called a decided hit in 
her performances at Herrmann’s Theatre. 

A scrutiny of the above list of artists shows us 














some of the leading instrumental and vocal perform- 
ers of the United States at present living in this 
country. There is a list of eighteen leading sopranos, 
and of thirteen contraltos whose names are univer- 
sally known. Eleven tenors of high rank ; nine bari- 
tones and six bassos all of them prominent, close the 
list of vocalists. 

We refer to the above list for a thorough analysis 
of the artists Mr. Margulies is at present managing, 
Every taste, every kind and character of work in the 
music line, beginning with church singing and can- 
tata and oratorio singing, through the line of concert 
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MUSIC HALL. 


CARNEGIE 
Where the Offices of Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau 
are Located. 


singing, and festival and solos of all kinds, can find 
accommodation in this bureau. 

In fact when we come to think of it Mr. Margulies 
can in an hour’s notice arrange any kind of concert 
that may be wished in any community, whether it be 
with chorus and orchestra or a string quartet, piano 
recital or a mixed concert of soloists. 

On the strength of this large array of names and 
the versatility of the artists Mr. Margulies contem- 
plates the formation of some concert traveling com- 
panies to take the road in the spring. These will be 
organized with a judicious selection of artists to meet 
the tastes and requirements of the various com- 
munities, and the guarantee of the bureau itself is all 
that is necessary for local managers. 

All the future movements and new engagements of 
the bureau will be found in these columns, and the 
present indications are that they will be numerous. 








Emma Heckle’s Latest Success.—Miss Emma Heckle, 
the soprano, sang in the recent production of the ‘* Creation” 
at Ithaca, N. Y., with great success. The local critics state 
that she more than fulfilled all expectations. The follow- 
ing is taken from the ‘“ Journal :” 

The artistic simplicity of Miss Heckle’s effort, her natural phrasing 
and utter disregard of meretricious effect, very justly excited the 
admiration of the audience. Judging from one or two instances ia 
the music where relaxation was permissible to the artiste, Miss 
Heckle has in reserve great sweetness of voice not fully utilized i 
her effort last night. 
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Blumenberg Concert Company. 
HE route of the Blumenberg Concert Com- 
pany during the past two weeks embraced cities in 
New York State and Ohio. M. C. Baker, of Elmira, writes: 


The Blumenberg Concert Company gave the third concert in the 
present course of the Elmira College School of Music to a crowded 
and enthusiastic house on Friday evening, December 8. Mrs. Ost- 
berg and Mr. Blumenberg gave immense satisfaction. Mr. Hender- 
son pleased with his beautiful though light voice. Mrs. Palicot did 
her best, but could not be judged with any degree of fairness, as her 
Pedalia piano failed to appear. Miss Beck was not liked—a heavy 
unmusical voice, seldom in tune, and showing, no method. Mr. 
Elmore did most excellent work as accompanist. By changing con- 
traltos this company would be first class. 





Mrs. Ostberg is winning laurels in every city for her | 


superb voice and broad style of delivery and the 'cello 
solos of Blumenberg are in every instance sufficient cause 
for encore demands. 


| 


The company performs to the choicest musical people of | 


every community and has thus far done exceptionally well | 


in its tour through New England and the Middle States. 
The permanent address of the company is Louis Blumen- 

berg, care of Wm. Knabe & Co., 148 Fifth 

avenue, New York city. 


The First Performance of 
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little German town, and the portly damesthroned in the boxes 
looked as if they were perfectly capable upon the smallest en- 
couragement of producing ‘‘ tatting” from the depths of 
mysterious reticules. Anadmirable audience froma paying 
point of view no doubt, but not quite the one to which a 
young composer would choose to offer the darling offspring 
of his genius, fresh from his brain and glowing with life 
and passion. Times are changed now, and such works as 
‘** Manon,” ‘‘Lakme,” ‘‘ Werther "and ‘‘ Carmen ” itself have 
attracted a very different audience to the Opéra Comique. 
If we want to see the kind of house which turned such a 
cold shoulder on ‘‘ Carmen” we must goto the Place du 
Chatelet, where the Opéra Comique has been located since 
the terrible fire of 1887, on a Sunday evening when they 


| play ‘‘ La Dame Blanche ” or ** Le Pré aux Clercs.” Then 


the bourgeoise turns out in full force, bringing with it the 
atmosphere of the back parlor in all its native purity. One 
is hardly surprised to find that an audience of this type 
found ‘‘Carmen” immoral. It is after all a far cry from the 
extremely proper heroines of Hérold and Boieldieu to the 
fascinating gypsy whom Mrs. Galli-Marié impersonated in 
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of his doubts as to its morality, had spared no expense in 
putting Bizet’s work upon the stage. The charming or- 
chestration won the hearts of the members ot the band, and 
on the first night they played capitally ; but the chorus was 
never at home in the music, and many of the most effective 
numbers, notably the chorus of cigarette girls in the first 
act, missed fire altogether. His principal singers too 
tried the unfortunate composer sorely, though in one in- 
stance Mrs. Galli-Marié's obstinacy finaily led to the hap- 
piest results. Where the popular ‘‘ Habafiera” now stands, 
Bizet had originally written an air in six-eight time, graceful 
enough, but not particularly characteristic. This would not do 
at all for the singer. She wanted something which would 
make her first appearance effective—something which 
would enable her to grip her audience from the outset. 
The composer promised to do what he could for her. He 
produced in succession no fewer than thirteen different 
versions of ‘‘ Carmen’s” ariad’entrata. None of them, how- 
ever, realized the prima donna's ideal. Bizet's imagination 
was exhausted, and the lady was as dissatisfied as ever. In 
despair he bethought him of an old Spanish air which had 

struck his fancy while he was looking 

through a collection of songs years before, 

when his ideas of ‘‘Carmen” were still un- 

developed. With the aid of this melody he 
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Carmen. 
HE career of George Bizet is 
one of the most striking instances in 
the history of music of a life of struggle 
and failure, followed by a death upon the 
very threshold of success. The sudden 
death of the young composer only a few 
months after the successful production of 
‘«* Carmen” was sad enough in itself, but 
sadder still in view of the brilliant triumph 
which the opera afterward scored, a triumph 
in which he had no share. In speaking 
of Bizet one is constantly reminded of the 
fate of Keats. Inthe case of the musician 
at any rate it would possibly be an exag- 
geration to say that the cold reception given 
to his works was the actual cause of his 
death, but we may be pretty safe in sup- 
posing that the inevitable end was hastened 
by the rebuffs and disappointments which 
he experienced. 

It would be hardly correct to say that 
Bizet died without having tasted the sweets 
of success. Neither of his two three act 
operas, ‘‘ Les Pécheurs de Perles " and ‘* La 
Jolie Fille de Perth,” were actually failures. 
Musicians, indeed, recognized the remark- 
able promise which both works, especially 
the former, displayed, but the public gave 
them a cold reception. As for ‘* Djamileh,” 
a one act opera, which has lately been 
successfuly performed in England, though 
it also did not win much general favor, it 
proved a veritable apple of discord to French 
connoisseurs. Wagner had never been a 
favorite in Paris, but in 1872, when the 
memory of his unlucky pamphlet ‘‘ Eine 
Kapitulation” was still fresh, the feeling 
against him was perhaps stronger than at 
any other period. The merest suspicion 
of Teutonic influence was enough to put 
the critics on the qui vive. ‘* Djamileh” 
is not what we should call Wagnerian in tendency nowa- 
days, but it was thought very advanced in 1872. 

The critics pounced upon it as a victim upon which to pour 
out the vials of their wrath. The amount of ill feeling and 
rancour which Bizet’s innocent little opera stirred up is 
hardly credible. If ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” had suddenly 
been produced in their midst, the Parisian journalists could 
hardly have carried their insane chauvinism to a more 
ridiculous extent. These discussions of course brought 
Bizet’s name before the musical world of Paris, but the 
general public atter all cares very little for professional 
quarrels, and the amuunt of interest which the young com- 
poser’s tendencies excited outside purely musical circles 
may be gauged by the fact that ‘‘ Djamileh” only survived 
eleven performances. But it is by ‘‘Carmen” that Bizet 
has earned his world wide reputation, and his earlier 
works are chiefly interesting as steps in the ladder of his 
development. Now that everyone knows the opera by 
heart, it is worth while to glance back to that memorial 
evening, March 3, 1875, when ‘‘ Carmen ” first saw the light, 
and to trace if possible some of the causes which con- 
ducted to its almost inexplicable, as it seems to us, want of 
sucess. 

First a word about the theatre and the class of audi- 
ence which frequented it. Not even its warmest admirers 
would have described the Opéra Comique of that epoch as 
a“*smart” theatre. From stalls to gallery the bourgeois 
element held undisputed sway. Everything connected 
with it was eminently respectable, but just a trifledull. The 
Salle Favart, as its frequenters termed it, was in fact curi- 
ously like an old-fashioned theatre in some out of the way 
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so lifelike a manner. One can imagine how the placid ma- 


| trons in the balcony must have closed their eyes in horror 
| when the brazen cigariére strolled up to ‘ José” with that 





curious balancement des hanches which Mérimée describes 
so vividly, and tossed her flower into his face. 

But it is hardly fair to accuse the audience of prudishness 
when Mr. du Locle himself, the manager and the man who, 
next to Bizet, was the most interested in the success of the 
opera, went so far as to warna friend not to bring his 
family to ‘‘ Carmen” until he had seen it himself. Of course 
all the characters in Mérimée’s tale (for ‘‘ Micaela” isa crea- 
tion of Messrs Meilhacand Halévy, the librettist) are the most 
unprincipled ragamuffins imaginable, but that, it is hardly 
necessary to say, has nothing to do with the immorality of 
the piece. ‘‘Carmen,” no doubt, isa picture of vicious 
life, but there is never the slightest attempt to pass off vice 
as virtue. On the contrary, the fate of the perfidious 
heroine is, as a piece of poetic justice, all that the most 
rigid moralist could desire. With a director who took such 
a strange method of advertising his new piece, it is not sur- 
prising that the staff of the theatre put difficulties in poor 
Bizet’s way. Even his serene temper found the rehear- 
sals almost intolerable, owing to the apathy and prejudice 
of the performers. 

The band and chorus, accustomed to the simple scores of 
the older masters, thought Bizet’s music both difficult and 
ungrateful. The scene shifters, painters, carpenters and so 
forth,who had never had to cope with anything more elaborate 
than ‘‘ A Room in the Palace ” or ‘‘ The Exterior of an Inn,” 
grumbled terribly over ‘‘Carmen,” with its practicable 
bridge, bull fight and processions; for Mr. du Locle, in spite, 








composed ‘' Habafiera,” with which Mrs. 
Galli-Marié at last professed herself con- 
tented. Her instinct was quite right, for not 
enly does the famous air express the char- 
acter of the wayard gypsy in a nutshell, 
and put it before the audience in vivid 
colors at the outset of the piece, but it was 
one of the few numbers which was praised 
unreservedly by the critics at the first per- 
formance, and it still remains as popular 
as ever. 

But perhaps the most powerful agent in 
the downfall of ‘‘ Carmen” was the belief, 
which was current at the time, that Bizet 
was ano advocate of the theories of Wagner. 
Of course no one who knew anything of 
“Tristan” or ‘‘ Die Meistersinger " could 
seriously suppose this for an instant, but 
as a matter of fact Wagner's music was 
little known in Paris at that time. It was 
fourteen years since the disastrous produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” at the Grand Opéra, 
and no subsequent attempt (except Mr 
Pasdeloup's performance of ** Rienzi,” which 
is hardly a typical work) had been made to 
place any of his works upon the French 
stage. Wagnerism, however, was a kind 
of parrot cry which was always raised when 
a young composer showed any inclination to 
swerve by a hair's breadth from the beaten 
track. I think that the best way of illus- 
trating the feelings of the older school of 
musicians will be by appending transla 
tions of extracts from the articles which ap- 
peared in various prominent newspapers 
after the production of ‘‘Carmen.” I have 
searched in vain for one really generous or 
appreciative notice. 

Some critics shelter themselves behind 
ambiguities, or deal out half hearted appro- 
bation in a timorous fashion, but not one 
seems to realize that he has assisted at the 
production of a work of the very first rank. 
I will quote first from an article in “ L’Art Musical,” by 
Léon Escudier, a well-known critic, whose voice carried 
considerable weight at the time. His remarks upon Wag- 
ner refer of course to the incredibly foolish pamphlet, 
‘‘Eine Kapitulation,” which the German composer pub- 
lished soon after the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian 
War, and which probably did more to exclude his music 
from France than all his theories put together. 

‘* The music of the future has been a standing joke for 
some years, and it is high time that we heard the last of it. 
The leader of the school, since school it must be called, 
Richard Wagner, has been banished from our theatres and 
concert rooms. Had it not been for the war, which gave 
this gentleman an opportunity of making his opinion of us 
public, we might even now be at the mercy of his braying 
German trumpets, to the destruction of all real music. 
Happily no one dares now give public expression to any 
enthusiasm for such eccentricities. * * * But Mr. 
Wagner has sowed much baneful seed, which it is impor- 
tant should be hindered from reaching maturity. 

‘‘This seed may be traced in the works of some young 
composers whose first attempts have been overpraised, and 
who consequently believe themselves called upon to de- 
molish everything that the great masters have built up. 
Rossini, according to them, could do nothing but string 
together cavatinas, Donizetti cabalettas and Auber ballads. 
* * * These remarks apply particularly to M. Bizet. 
Let us discuss his ‘‘Carmen.” This work is by no means 
without merit. The hand of a musician who knows his 
business thoroughly is plainly seen in it. But it is all head 
and no heart. Here and there we find a sort of vigor 
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which looks like inspiration, but after all it leaves us cold. 
The fact is that M. Bizet calculates his effects too nicely, 
He seems unable to let his melodies speak for themselves,and 
goes out of his way to distract our attention from them by 
means of incongruous accompaniments. When he finds 
a pearl, he smothers it in the setting. No one can deny 
that the work is scholarly, There are charming details, 
too, in the score, but lost in confused masses of harmony, 
which may possibly be clever, but which certainly hinder 
the ear from following the melody. There was far more 
freedom and nature in ‘‘Les Pécheurs” and ‘ La Jolie 
Fille de Perth,” and greater iucidity of thought. In 
**Carmen” the composer has made up his mind to show us 
how learned he is, with the result that he is often dull and 
obscure. He makes a point of never finishing his phrases 
till the ear grows weary of waiting for the cadence which 
never comes, Were he to trust to his inspiration he would 
be a popular favorite at once, but he takes particular pains 
to be long winded and tiresome. 

‘The orchestral movements, which have no direct bear- 
ing upon the story, were much applauded. And the highly 
colored ballet music, which is cleverly scored, was also re- 
ceived with favor. Of the vocal number, we may mention 
a Havanese song and chorus in the first act, the Toreador's 
song in the second—a spirited though rather commonplace 
air, which was admirably sung by Mr. Bouhy—and in the 
third act a trio and a graceful romance for Miss Chapuis. 
Further than this we cannot go; indeed we are not sure 
that in noticing these numbers we have not been over gen- 
erous to Mr. Bizet. We will conclude with a few words 
about the libretto. 

**Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, whose names, as a rule, 
are synonymous with success, have not been so fortunate 
as usual, Their piece is indeed admirably constructed, but 
the characters, or at any rate the two principal ones, are 
terribly unsympathetic. As a matter of fact, Mérimée'’s 
novel is impossible upon the stage. The gypsy girl, whose 
liaisons form the subject of the story, is an odious creature 
at best, ard Mrs. Galli-Marié accentuates the least attiac- 
tive side of her character. The actress’s gestures are a 
very incarnation of vice, and there is something licentious 
even in the tones of her voice, If this 1s what is known as 
dramatic realism we pity Mrs, Galli-Marié for having to 
undertake such a part. We will not dilate any further up- 
on ‘Carmen’ or her lover, The woman leaves the em- 
braces of a soldier for those of a bull fighter, and the sol- 
dier kills the woman. That is the piece ina nutshell. We 
spare our readers the details.” 

After this outburst of critical fury the remarks of Mr. 
Frangois Oswald ‘n‘*Le Gaulois" sound almost compli- 
mentary: 

‘When ‘Djamileh’ had finished its brief career Mr. 
Bizet replied to a friend who reproached him with his Wag- 
nerian tendencies, ‘1 wrote my opera for the twenty people 
in Paris who are capabie of understanding it.’ I observe 
with pleasure the change which has come over the young 
composer. In* Carmen’ he has made the most meritorious 
efforts to be comprehensible, but unluckily has only par- 
tially succeeded. Mr. Bizet belongs to the school of ‘civet 
sans livére.’ He replaces the natural flow of melody which 
we enjoy in the works of Auber and Adam by the thousand 
and one resources of erudition. Let us in justice admit,how- 
ever, that, considering the scarcity of singers nowadays, 
it is not surprising that composers should rely principally 
upon instrumental effects. Mr. Bizet, like so many of his 
contemporaries, is inclined to give the melody to the or- 
chestra, and the accompaniment to the voice. No doubt as 
a symphonist he looks upon the theatre as a pis-aller, and 
ouly condescends to enjoy it because it is open every night, 
and the public has got into the way of attending it. Let 
us hope, however, that last night’s experiences will 
convince Mr. Bizet of the folly of his ways. Let him 
stick close to melody, for that is what the public loves above 
all,” 

Some extracts from Mr. Oscar Comettant’s article in ‘‘Le 
Siécle” may also amuse, if they do not instruct : 

‘Such a libretto as this could hardly be expected to in- 
spire a musician. It could hardly be treated as an opéra 
bouffe, still less as a serious opera. It is pure sensualism, 
and I doubt if anyone but Rossini, with his marvelous 
flow of spontaneous melody, could be found to set it aright. 
Certainly no one will accuse Mr. Bizet of melodic prodi- 
gality, nor is this the only difference between him and the 
great Italian master. It is useless to try and express 
‘Carmen's’ erotic fury by ingenious orchestration ; melody 
is the only thing which can realize Messrs. Meilhac and 
Halévy's brutally realistic characters. I do not mean tosay 
that there are not what are called themes in Mr. Bizet's mu- 
sic. Unfortunately, as a rule, they are anything but origi- 
nal, and they lack distinction, which surprises me in the 
composer of ‘Djamileh.'’ * * * There is no unity of 
style in ‘Carmen,’ but its greatest fault is that it is not 
dramatic. * * * Mr. Bizet has learned everything that 
can be taught; but he has a great deal still to find out 
which no one can ever teach him. Hethinks too much and 
does not feel enough, and his inspirations, even when most 
happy, lack sincerity and truth, two qualities which are 
worth all the erudition in the world.” 
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alize the greatness of ‘‘Carmen,” and long before then 
Bizet's opera had become an established favorite in Ger- 
many, England and America. It is very much to our 
credit, unmusical though we be, that from the first we ap- 
preciated ‘Carmen’ at its proper value. But even those 
triumphs abroad came too late for the composer to enjoy 
them. Only three months after its original production 
Bizet died suddenly at Bougival—so suddenly, indeed, as to 
give rise to rumors of suicide. Whether they were true or 
not, it is certain that even his most intimate friends were 
not allowed to see his body before the funeral. The mys- 
tery of his death was enhanced by one of those curious oc- 
currences, which as Mr. Kippling says, have never been 
quite explained. ‘‘Carmen” was being performed at the 
Opéra Comique. The third act was in full swing, and Mrs. 
Galli-Marié was singing the wonderful song in which the 
heroine reads the prediction of her own death in the cards. 
Suddenly she was seized by an unaccountable terror ; her 
heart seemed to cease beating ; her voice shook, and it was 
with difficulty she could pronounce the fateful words, ‘‘ la 
mort.” Mastering herself with an effort, she finished the 
scene, but fainted on reaching the wings. The next morn- 
ing she heard of Bizet’s death. 

The sad news threw a gloom over all Paris, and the com- 
poser’s funeral was attended by many artistic and musical 
celebrities. But nothing could galvanize ‘‘Carmen” into a 
success, and after fifty performances it was withdrawn. 
The revival in 1883 was a brilliant triumph, and for the 
last ten years ‘‘Carmen” has been one of the most solid suc- 
cesses of the Opéra Comique. Miss Calvé’s assumption of 
the title réle, which we may hope to have an opportunity 
of seeing this summer at Covent Garden, has still further 
increased the popularity of Bizet’s opera, so that at the 
present moment it may safely be pronounced second to 
none in general favor.—R. A. Streatfeild, in ‘‘ The New 
Quarterly Musical Review.” 





Nikisch to Steinway. 
A MORE interesting individuality than Arthur 
Nikisch has never visited the United States. Every- 
thing impinging upon his career in Hungary is watched 
with the keenest scrutiny by the musical world here ‘Sand 





the vast number of people with whom Mr. Nikisch came in 
contact during the days that he was the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

It isn't generally known that Mr. Nikisch is the possessor 
of an American article that is a lively reminder of the high 
degree of taste that has been developed in the line of mu- 
sical instruments in the United States. The following 
letter will explain what this is : 

Boston, April 29, 1893. 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons : 
During the four years of my career in America as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, I have had for my private use one of 
your splendid grand pianos. 
I desire to express to you frankly my admiration of the noble sing- 
ing and wonderfully sympathetic tone quality of your pianos, com- 
bined with an extraordinary volume of tone, enabling the pianist to 
produce the most beautiful tonal effects, withal orchestra. 
You are aware, my dear Mr. Steinway, that I have been appointed 
director of the Royal Opera at Buda Pesth, and that Iam preparing 
to leave America in order to assume the duties of my new position. 
Such being the case, I would like to purchase one of your style “C”’ 
parlor grands in ebonized case, the instrument to be shipped to me 
during next July to my residence in Buda Pesth, Hungary. The 
question of price and the selection of the piano I leave entirely in 
your hands. In taking one of your grands to Europe I am conscious 
of the fact that I would possess the best piano at present made, an 
instrument that will wear well and withstand the effect of any cli- 
mate. 
With assurances of the highest consideration, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, ARTHUR NIKISCH. 








Mr. Klauser to Lecture.—Mr. Julius Klauser, author 
of the ‘ Septonate,” will give a series of five lectures at 
the Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East Fourteenth 
street, December 27, 29, 30 and January 2-4. In these lec- 
tures he will give a complete exposition.of his system. He 
will also give private and class lessons in his system be- 





It was eight years before Paris could be brought to re- 





tween December 26 and January 6. 








San Francisco. 
San Francisco, December 1, 1893. 
HE regular semi-monthly Symphony Concert was 
given to the usual full attendance this afternoon. The 
weather was damp, and the amount of preliminary scraping of 
fiddle strings to get them into tune was enough to delight an 
audience of Persian Shahs. No specimen of that kind of 
hearer being present, this part of the concert was not applauded, 
everything else was, however, quite heartily. 

We heard Saint-Saén’s ‘‘ Algerian Suite” (op. 60) so well 
played that Mr. Fritz Tobin, our peerless trombonist, fell off his 
perch in the midst’thereof, but recovered himself with no further 
damage than a blush as red as his pompadour. 

Abert’s orchestral arrangement of Bach's great G minor 
fugue was another treat. It is not very familiar here. I do not 
remember hearing it publicly played in this city before, except 
as a piano solo years ago. This version to-day was very delight- 
fully played. 

The Gade symphony in C, which poor old Herold used to give 
us in Platt's Hall, closed the concert. The most enjoyable part 
of this work I think is the beautiful andantino in F, which to 
my mind is the loveliest thing Gade ever wrote. 

The vocal element in to-day's concert was*furnished by Mr, 
Wm. H. Keith, who sang Massenet’s ‘‘ Vision Fugitive” from 
‘“Herodiade” with orchestral accompaniment so well that it was 
redemanded and repeated. Mr. Keithis a San Franciscoan, 
formerly a church tenor, who has recently returned from 
European study, and seems to have made good use of his time, 
He has been under the tuition, in Paris, of Sbriglia and Giraudet. 
Mr. Keith gave his ‘‘ first concert in America” at the Metro- 
politan Hall on November 21, which other engagements pre- 
vented my attending. I believe he is only visiting his old home 
and intends going abroad again. 

The previous Symphony concert on November 15 was notice- 
able for the performance of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth symphony, 
‘‘In Memoriam ” of its lamented author. What a bereavement 
to the musical world was that man’s untimely taking off! Who 
can write a better symphony than his Fifth? I was not 
brought up on symphonic diet, at least exclusively, and may not 
be an expert regarding that sort of pabulum, but I'd rather get 
my teeth into that one than any I know 6f. It is so meaty, so 
toothsome, leaves such a delicious taste in the mouth that I for 
One consider it the best thing that ever came out of all the Rus- 
sias. 

Mr. Louis Heine played ‘Kol Nidrei,” Bruch’s arrangement 
for cello, in his usually masterly manner, ‘ by request.” Mr, 
L. Crepaux was advertised to sing ‘‘ Marty's Centenaire,” what- 
ever that may be. We arestill ignorant, for the gentleman was 
**too indisposed” to sing it. A Jewish friend of mine confided 
his suspicion that Mr. Crepaux was “ scairt.” 

The program opened with Massenet’s ‘‘ Erinnyes,"’ with a ’cello 
solo by Heine. 

The next concert is announced for December 15, when Mr. Sig- 
mund Beel will play Beethoven's violin concerto, and do it well, 

Subscriptions are solicited for a new series of these charming 
and now almost indispensable entertainments. 

Last Saturday afternoon that sterling violinist Mr. Giulio 
Minetti gave a concert at Golden Gate Hall under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Philip Hastings, who composes songs when he is not 
“managing.” Minetti presented an admirable program. 

A string quintet gave Bazzini's prize composition and a couple 
of Boccherini's works. Mrs. Virginia Ferrari sang several num- 
bers, including a song of Minnetti’s, and the latter closed the 
concert with G. B. Viotti's Twenty-fourth concerto, first move- 
ment and cadenza. 

The Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Hermann 
Brandt, gave the second concert of its fifteenth season at 
Metropolitan Hall on the 29th. I received tickets by mail, but 
being out of town that evening I missed the pleasure of their 
music, much to my regret. 

The features of the program were the singing of a couple of 
Meyerbeer’s cavatinas by Miss Amalia B. Rippe (first appear- 
ance here) andthe playing by Mr. Otto Bendix of ‘ Liszt’s ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ and a Chopin nocturne in D flat. The 
orchestral numbers contained no symphony. : 

I have received from Prof. R. A. Lucchesi seats for a “ serata 
musicale,” to be given in Kohler & Chase's Hall, December 6. 

The program is attractive, and contains a Beethoven trio in E 
flat, three piano solos and a concerto for piano and orchestra, by 
Pirani, to be played by Mr. Lonochesi, the orchestral part on a 
second piano by Miss Blanche Bates. 

Emilia Tojetti will sing, ‘‘ After,” ‘‘Un Sogno,” ‘ Shed no 
tear” and “Eglogue,” four unpublished songs of Lucchesi’s. 
Mr. D. Ward will sing King’s ‘‘Israfal.” Mr. F. Strebinger, the 
violinist, and Mr. F. Meyer, the 'cellist, will also assist. Mr. 
Lucchesi has been a resident of San Francisco for twenty 
years, and is, I believe, the correspondent of a prominent Italian 
journal of music. Our climate seems to agree with Mfr. 
Lucchesi, for his youthful freshness seems almost perennial, 
bidding defiance to 

“The wreckful siege of battering days.” 

Preparations for the Mid-Winter Fair are going on with the 
utmost enthusiasm. No one now seems to doubt the complete 
success of the venture. 

So many concerts and entertainments are given in its behalf 
that I can't keep track of them all. A big one occurs to-night, 
when 400 people are implicated. The work goes on so rapidly 
that the opening will be on time, January 1, 1894. 

Henry M. BosworTy™® 


| 
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Alice Mandelick.—Miss Alice Mandelick made a very 
favorable impression at the recent concert of the Orpheus 
Society, Buffalo. 

A Lambert Concert.—Mr. Alexander Lambert will give 
a concert at the New York College of Music on Thursday 
evening, December 21. The pages String Quartet 
(Messrs. D. Mannes, Victor Kuzdo, Van Praag and Hans 
Kronold) will assist. Mr. Gallico will play his new piane 
quintet. 
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_FRE MUSICAL ICOURIa: 





ACHILLE ERRANI. 


Or: of the most highly esteemed and at the 

same time most genial gentlemen in the musical pro- 
fession of this city is Mr. Achille Errani, the well known and 
deservedly successful maestrodibel canto. Mr. Erranicame 
tothiscity nearly twenty-five years ago with Max Maretzek, 
under whom he had been singing first tenor parts in Hvaana. 
These two gentlemen were at that time, as they are up to 
this day, the most intimate of friends, and it was through 
the influence and recommendation of Max Maretzek that 
Mr. Errani made his début in this country as ‘‘ Alfredo” in 
“ Traviata,” together with Adelina Patti when she sang 
“ Violetta ” for the first time in public at Philadelphia under 
the management of Maurice Strakosch and Ulmann. When 
Mr. Errani—who is a pupil of Vaccaj, the famous composer 
of ‘‘ Romeo and Julietta,” and with whom he lived and 
studied when Vaccaj was the director of the Milan Con- 
servatory of Music~gave up his very successful career as a 
public singer, it was again Maretzek who came forward 
and helped him in establishing himself as a teacher of the 
vocal art. In this latter Mr. Errani has gained a reputa- 
tion second to none in this country. Among his pupils, 
who number by the hundred and who take up all his avail- 
able time from morning till evening, we may mention 
Minnie Hauk, who received from him her entire vocal train- 
ing; Durand, the celebrated prima donna; Miss Bonheur, a 
contralto who created in Italy the great rdles of ‘‘Ortrud” 
and ‘‘ Fides,” both of which she sang with the greatest 
success at Bologna and Rome ; Miss Emma Thursby, who 
studied with Mr. Errani for three or four years; Mrs 
Blanche Stone-Barton ; Miss Agnes Huntington, and others 
too numerous to mention. Mr. Errani, though one of the 
most popular of men, is very unassuming and modest in 
manner. He loves America, his adopted country, as well 





Achille Errani. 


as Italy, his native country, on account of the many friends 
and admirers he has found here, and is proud of calling 
himself an American citizen. 

FLORENZA D’ARONA. 

Florenza d’Arona was born in Pittsfield, Mass., and be- 
longs on her father’s side to the old Knickerbocker Roose- 
velt family, and on her mother’s side to the English nobility. 
The Hon. Elizabeth de Gremeley (her mother) had long 
been a pupil of the great Lamperti, and was an artist of 
renown. When an infant, Mrs. Florenza d’Arona was taken 
to Europe and made her first appearance when only five 
years old in an operetta at the Edinburgh Opera House, 
Scotland. At six she began her piano studies with Stern- 
dale Bennett, and when only twelve sang and played at the 
Crystal Palace concerts, in London, with her mother and 
Sims Reeves, with orchestral accompaniment led by Sir 
Michael da Costa. The following is a notice of her appear- 
ance copied from the London ‘‘ Times” (one of many in 
her possession) : 

Two piano solos of Thalberg and Liszt were rendered by Mrs. De 
Gremeley’s little daughter, who, though scarcely twelve years old, 
showed a marvelous conception and command of the instrument, but 
our chief interest lay in her extraordinary vocal abilities. We have 
never heard in one so young a contralto voice of such mature devel- 
opment, such perfect intonation and such volume. It is clear and res- 
onant throughout, being especially full in the lower register, and we 
earnestly hope it will receive the care its beauty merits. The child 
Teceived an ovation. 

Soon afterward she was heard by Ida Guillis, who was 
bewitched with her voice and succeeded after much effort 
in securing the child for Corris’ English Opera Company, 
where she appeared all through Great Britain and Ireland. 
Her mother then took Florenza d’Arona to Italy and placed 
her with her own old master, Francesco Lamperti, receiv- 





daughter, who, speaking three languages, became his in- 
terpreter and accompanist, where she was in hourly com- 
munion with some of the greatest celebrities of the day, 
which in itself was an education. When sufficiently ad- 
vanced her father sent for her to take the solo contralto 
position in Henry Ward Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, which 
she filled at a salary of $600, leaving it for Holy Trinity, 
N. Y., for a salary of $1,000. 

In the meantime she married and sang under her married 
name of Davidson at the Philharmonic, and all the promi- 
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nent concerts given at Booth’s Theatre, Steinway Hall and 
the Academy of Music, and in Grand English Opera with 
the Clara Louise Kellogg Company, making her first appear- 
ance as the ‘‘ Gypsy Queen” in the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” at 
the Globe Theatre, Boston, February 16, 1875. Max Stra- 
kosch, hearing her in Chicago, urged her to return to 
Europe for the Italian stage, offering to advance the neces- 
sary funds, which she declined, but being offered the posi- 
tion in the American church in Paris, she accepted it and 
went to Paris, pursuing her studies with Delle Sedie and 
Pauline Viardot. After two years Mrs. Florenza d’Arona 
was on the point of signing a contract for the Théftre des 
Italiens, when she suddenly concluded to go back to Italy 
and Lamperti, and started the next day. 

When ready for her début she still continued her studies, 
returning to Lamperti after every engagement she made. 

After great success in the opera of ‘* Faust,” in Bar- 
letta, Mrs. Florenza d'Arona was immediately engaged for 
the réles of ‘* Orsini” in Lucrezia,” and ‘* Azucena,” in “ Il 
Trovatore,” when she created such a furore that on leaving 
for her next engagement at the Malibran in Venice, Lam- 
perti handed her a diploma with this statement: ‘It is 
not likely you will ever teach, but if you do you will be the 
greatest teacher in your country.” After filling engage- 
ments for three years in all the principal opera houses of 
Italy, Mrs. Florenza d'Arona was engaged for Paris, singing 
the operas of ‘‘ Mignon” and ‘ Favorita,” and at many 
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concerts at the Salle Irade, Salle Hertz and Trocadero with 
instantaneous success. 

She was afterward engaged for Covent Garden, London, 
and sang at the Floraland Albert Hall concerts, and return- 
ing to this country was engaged by Leopold Damrosch for 
the Symphony concerts and subsequently for the Fabbri 
Grand Italian Opera Company. She sang the réle of “‘ Car- 
men” in three different languages, and appeared in fifteen 
operas of her répertoire of thirty-two in all the principal 





ing special favors from him for a course of study for her 


cities of the United States. Florenza d’Arona was then 


specially engaged to sing ‘‘ Azucena” in ‘Il Trovatore,” 
‘*Chimes of Normandy ” and ‘‘Il Barbiere ” with the tenor 
Brignoli at Washington, Baltimore, Chicago and Boston, 
and then signed a ten months’ contract with the Havana 
and Mexican Grand Italian Opera Company under the 
direct supervision of the Mexican Government. 

Florenza d’Arona’s success and the enthusiasm of the 
Cuban and Mexican public were equal to any Italian audi- 
ence. The conventional bouquet gave place to gifts of 
costly elegance. Living doves were thrown at her feet 
upon the stage and her efforts were greeted with showers 
of tiny flowers. Mrs. Florenza d'Arona was next engaged 
for the season of 1886 in London, after which engagement, 
for family reasons, she retired from the stage, accepting 
the position left vacant by Miss Fenne in Dr. Parkhurst's 
church at a salary of $1,000, and now devotes herself en- 
tirely toteaching. Her success asa teacher even excels her 
success as an artist, her pupils occupying prominent positions 
on the operatic and concert stages in Europe and America. 

Her recent contributions to THe Musica Courier have 
aroused great interest all over the country. 

ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

With pleasure we present to our readers the portrait of 
Alberto Laurence, the sterling master of singing and the 
doughty opponent of humbug in art. A brief talk with 
Professor Laurence will soon convince one of his intense 
earnestness, his love of his art and his broad catholic views 
on many subjects. Although an Englishman by birth he is 
an American by residence, having made this country his 
home for more than twenty years. He commenced to sing 
at a very early age as a choir boy in a London church, and 
for five years had the benefit of tuition from the best 
masters, becoming celebrated for proficiency in church sing- 
ing and oratorio. When he was a little off twenty-one he 
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was sent to Italy to finish his musical education, studying 
for the opera under Bartolomeo Proti at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Milan. At the same school he studied pan- 
tomime under D’Amore, dramatic effects under Allemano 
Morelli and tragedy under the great Tomaso Salvini. 

The great success which Professor Laurence had 
achieved on the operatic stage brought him so many appli- 
cations to give lessons that he determined to withdraw, 
even in the height of his fame, from active professional 
life and settle in New York as teacher of the higher 
branches of the lyric drama, in which he has been wonder- 
fully successful in turning out clever pupils. One of the 
best illustrations of his invaluable knowledge of the proper 
treatment of the voice was his success about a year ago in 
restoring to the favorite tenor, Mr. Wm. Castle, the origi- 
nal freshness and beauty of tone. 

Just before his departure for Philadelphia, where he was 
engaged to appear in the American Opera Company, at the 
Grand Opera House, Mr. Castle took twenty-nine lessons 
from Professor Laurence, the result of which was to bring 
his voice back again to its original mellowness and purity, 
and even perceptibly increase its volume of tone. Besides 
Mr. Castle, Professor Laurence numbers among his pupils 
scores of other successful professional artists. He also has 
quite a number of pupils at present who give great promise 
of distinguishing themselves on the lyric stage. Professor 
Laurence is one of New York's most respected as well as 
successful teachers of il bel canto. 

His career has been an honored one on and off the boards. 

Mrs. Ocpen CRANE. 

Mrs. Ogden Crane, of whom we present in this issue an 
excellent likeness, is one of New York's best known and 
most successful vocal teachers. She was born in Brooklyn, 
of American parentage, and began her musical career at 





the early age of thirteen, filling the position of solo sopranc 
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at the Bedford Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn. She 
sang there five years, and during that time commenced 
study with Mr. Antonio Barili, having been encouraged to 
do so by Mrs. Parepa-Rosa, with whom she sang at the 
jubilee given in Brooklyn under the leadership of Dr. Dam- 
rosch. She sang the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,” in which 
her high C was heard above a chorus of over 200 voices. 

She resigned from that church to fill the same posi- 
tion in St. Ann’s Episcopal Church, the largest in 

Brooklyn, noted for its fine musical services. From there 
she filled similar positions in prominent churches and has 
been for five years solo soprano in St. James’ Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Madison avenue and 126th street. 

In oratorio Mrs. Crane has been heard in most of our 
leading cities in ‘‘The Messiah,” ‘* Samson,” ‘* Creation,” 
&c. She possesses a rich dramatic soprano of large range 
and fine tone, which is heard to advantage in the Italian 
arias of her repertory. 

Her method is the pure Italian (her own voice having 
been placed by her first teacher, Barili, with whom she 
studied five years), and, as she claims, is the only method 
for preserving the voice. 

Her success as ateacher is the result of her own consci- 
entious work and excellence, as is clearly shown by the way 
her pupils’ voices are developed, in addition to the enco- 
miums pronounced upon her by musical authorities and the 
flattering opinions of newspaper critics. It may be well 
doubted if greater encomiums have ever been given to 
singer or teacher of wholly American antecedents. The 
secret of Mrs. Ogden Crane's success with her pupils is her 
congenial nature and affection, earnestness and devotion 
toward * her girls,” as she calls them. Among her pupils 
in the profession at the present time are : 

Grace Evangeline Teets, New York, contralto, Lutheran Church, 
124th street ; Louise Watters, soprano, Lutheran Church, 12th street ; 
Cecilia Wey Niles, soprano, Lutheran Church, Twenty-first street, 
near Fifth avenue ; Teresa Pierson, soprano, Rutger’s Street Catho- 
lic Church ; Hattie Diamant, soprano in the New York Synagogue ; 
Edith Moss, soprano of Episcopal church, Rutherford, N. J.; Ida 
Coggeshall, contralto, Baptist church, St. Ann's avenue; Edith 
Butler, soprano, Baptist church, St. Ann's avenue; Lilla Moore, 
soprano, Episcopal church, Bayonne; Blanche Harrison, soprano, 
Presbyterian church, Bayonne, and Blanche Trevey Blauth, Minnie 
Hollis, Louise Mundell, Lavina Sutcliffe, Mrs. Geo. Musson, occupy- 
ing solo positions in prominent Brooklyn churches. 

Others of her pupils in the profession are : 

Roma Davée Hurtt, Mrs. T. Evans Greene, Sadie Niles, Julia Stilling 
Emily Jenkins, Jennie Hall Wade, Gertrude Tobb, Mrs. Geo. Mus- 
son, Mr. George Washbourne Morgan, baritone, singing at Zion and 
St. Timothy's Church, Fifty-seventh street, West; also Ida Letson 
Morgan, soprano; Elsie Mitchell, soprano; Amy McKnight, soprano; 
Mamie McKnight, soprano; Jennie Todd, contralto; Mrs. Emily 
Freeburn, contralto; Rhoda McLeran, soprano; Hattie Topping, 
soprano; Mary De Yoe, soprano; Mrs. Crossely, soprano; Julie 
Underhill, soprano ; Grace Keller, contralto; Kate Rafter, contralto - 
Sylvia Rafter, soprano; Mrs. Perrin, contralto; Mrs. Judge Noonan, 
soprano ; Mrs, Pantaemus, soprano; Sadie Schwerenski, Nettie Kich- 
ards, Mattie Richards, Margaret Freme, Miss Graham, Mrs. Decker, 
Mrs. Milier, Lillie Stratton, Ella Osborne and others too numerous to 
mention, 

Mrs. Crane is very energetic and has established a so- 
ciety composed of her present and former pupils under the 
name of the ‘‘ Ogden Club,” having a membership of about 
150 under her direction and leadership for sight reading 





Anna Lankow. 


The club gives a musicale the last 
Mrs. Crane's studio is 


and chorus work, &c. 
Monday evening of every month. 
at Chickering Hall, room 6. 

Anna LAnkow. 

This admirable artist and wholly estimable lady sings, 
as our German friends would say, ‘‘by the grace of God.” 
Anna Lankow is that rare combination, a musician singer, 
her musicianship being remarkable, and of her interpreta- 
tion of the zed much need not be said here. Her audi- 
ence could testify to the poetic fervor and artistic sincerity 
with which she interprets the master compositions in this 
scarcely appreciated form. Mrs. Lankow has done most 
serious work as a teacher, in addition to her concert sing- 
ing. She has the noble enthusiasm of the missionary, as 
her pupils well know, and she infuses into her teaching all 
the experience, temperament and talent with which nature 
has gifted her. Mrs. Lankow has sung with marked success 








in all the large cities of the country, and notably in many 
musical festivals, wherein her noble, sonorous contralto and 
artistic and strong dramatic method won for her instant 
praise and recognition. Her present season is one of 
extraordinary success in point of engagements for instritc- 
tion, and indicates the high appreciation in which she is 
held as a teacher and artist. 
Eme.ia Benic SERRANO. 

Emelia Benic Serrano is a native of Vienna, where she re- 
ceived an education befitting her sex and station. Her 
father died when she was scarcely seven years old, but her 
mother, recognizing her decided vocation for music, placed 
her under the direction of Professor Simm (professor of 
singing at the Conservatory at Prague), and when she had 
completed her course of instruction under that excellent 
teacher she perfected her studies as a pupil with Lewey 
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Richard, the best teacher in Vienna. In order to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the Italian school the young girl 
then proceeded to Italy, where she had the benefit of the 
advice and superintendence of the great maestro Bora. 

Her first public appearance was in concert with Prof. 
Lewey Richard, and her talents won speedy recognition 
and led toa proposition from the German impresario Berger. 
Under his management she made her début at Kiew, sing- 
ing in Russian the part of ‘‘ Marguerite” in Gounod’s 
‘ Faust,” and the soprano part in Glinka’s ‘‘ Life for the 
Czar,” and numerous others, with such success that it may 
be said that she was the support of the company for the six 
months during which the season lasted. Her début in 
Moscow was made as ‘‘ Marguerite” in ‘ Faust,” and the 
contract was renewed for two years longer, during which 
she sang in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew and Odessa in 
all the principal parts of her répertoire. 

After this absence from her native land she returned to 
Vienna, and became the prima dunna of the German Opera 
Company, at the Ring Theatre, where she had great suc- 
cess. From Vienna she went to Milan and made her 
Italian début in Brescia as ** Marta,” singing thereafter at 
Turin, Lecce, Florence, Genoa, Venice, Cagliari, Catania, 
Bergamo, &c. Her next engagement was for Lima, in 
Peru, and here she won the first of her brilliant series of 
South American triumphs. Her Peruvian season being 
finished satisfactorily she returned to Italy, where she was 
not permitted to take much repose, as she was called upon 
to appear at the festival season at Bergamo, where she sang 
the réle of ‘‘ Catherine "in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Star of the North.” 
The next voyage of this enterprising and accomplished 
lady was to Central’ America, and at Bogota, the capital of 
Colombia, she became her own manager, and in this ca- 
pacity she displayed admirable judgment and courage in 
producing the ‘‘ Florinda” of the Colombian maestro José 
M. Ponce de Leon with splendid success. Not content 
with the honor and glory of thus founding national opera, 
she founded the Conservatory of St. Cecilia in that city, and 
had more than sixty pupils of both sexes. About this time 
there was much talk of the grand festivals which were to 
be celebrated at Caracas in honor of the centenary of the 
liberator Simon Bolivar, and thither she went with a view 
of assisting at the ceremonies as a mere spectator and 
listener. But her reputation had preceded her, and she 
could not refuse to comply with the urgent appeals made 
to her by the publie of Caracas and her own friends. She 
therefore organized a series of concerts with the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Carlos A. Serrano, the pianist, and the violin 
virtuoso Mr. Ramon Osario. 

The performances were highly successful, and the press 
was unanimous in its eulogies. Invitations to other cities 
were extended and accepted, and concerts given in Valen- 
cia, Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo and Curagoa. In all these 
cities the result was extraordinarily successful, both artisti- 
cally and financially. She went from triumph to triumph, 
greeted everywhere with the enthusiasm which the Latin 
races always display in the cause or in the honor of art. 
Among other tokens of the high appreciation in which 
Emelia Benic Serrano is held among the musical circles of 
South America we may mention the waltz song ‘La 





Benic,” written in her honor and dedicated to her by the 
Colombian composer, José M. Ponce de Leon. 

The climate of the Spanish Main, however, is trying and 
did not agree with her health. She therefore decided to 
come to the United States with her husband, for she mar. 
ried the companion of her concert tour, Mr. C. A. Serrano, 
in Caracas, and arrived in this city on May 3, 1884. 

Mr. SERRANO. 

Mr. Serrano was born in the City of Mexico. He re. 
ceived his first lessons from his cousin, Miss E. Serrano, 
and afterward studied under the well-known maestro Mr, 
Morales, then director of the National Conservatory of 
Music, and Mr. D. Antoniotto Foschini. Later he visited 
Paris, where he completed his piano studies under the great 
Sigismund Thalberg, of whom he was a favorite pupil. 

On his return to his native country Mr. Serrano was ap- 
pointed director of the ‘t Orféon Popular” (male chorus) of 
the Conservatory of Mexico, then composed of 500 voices, 
His success was so great that he was named professor of 
the ‘‘ Sociedad Filarmonica Mexicana,” and later was ap- 
pointed leader of the choruses for the grand opera in the 
Gran Teatro Nacional in the city of Mexico, of which the 
great artists E. Tamberlik and A. Peralta were the leading 
artists. 

In 1873, when Mr. Serrano was just nineteen years of age, 
he was appointed leader of the orchestra of the Italian 
Opera Company, of which the famous artists Maria Pal- 
mieri and Egisto Petrelli were the principals. After the 
close of the season he decided to revisit Europe, where he 
was employed successfully as orchestra leader, pianist and 
choral director, three departments of his art in which he is 
equally able. He appeared in several concerts at the Salon 


| Erard in Paris, where he achieved unqualified success as a 


solo pianist. From France Mr. Serrano went to Italy, in 
the cities of which he everywhere met with success, being 
honored with nominations as honorary member of different 
musical societies, among which was the Saint Cecilia of 
Rome. He also visited Spain and from thence sailed to 
Cuba, where, after having given concerts at the Tacon 
Theatre, he was pronounced to be the only pianist who, 
after Gottschalk, had created such enthusiasm in Havana. 
From Cuba Mr. Serrano went to the republic of San Do- 
mingo, where he was received with equal enthusiasm, 
There he composed a march which hecalled ‘‘ Salud, Re- 
publica Dominicana,” which was produced at the concert 
given under his direction at the great salon of the Palacio 
Nacional. It created such genuine enthusiasm that it was 
adopted as the national air of the republic. 

Nearly all the republics of South and Central America 
were visited by Mr. Serrano, in each of which he received 
flattering notices from the critics and dilettante, which can- 
not be referred to in detail. Mr. Serrano, since he became 
a resident of the United States some years ago, has been 
musical director of the Milan Italian Opera Company, the 
Musin Grand Concert Company and others, in all of which 
he has acquitted himself with great satisfaction to the pub- 
lic and honor to himself. Both Ovide Musin and Constantin 
Sternberg have dedicated original compositions to Mr. 
Serrano, the latter a ‘‘ Historiette Musicale,” op. 50. No. 2, 
and the former a berceuse for violin and piano inscribed ‘A 
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mon cher Carlos Serrano 4 bon souvenir de bonne amitié.” 

Mr. Serrano, during his tour of the Western States as 
operatic director, concluded that the United States was 4 
good place in which to purchase real estate, and made an 
investment in some valuable lots in the new and growing 
city of Kearney, Neb. 

Among the many pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Serrano who 
have achieved an American reputation may be mentioned 
the name of Ida Klein. 

Their scrap book is a curiosity, containing as it does nui» 
berless commendatory press notices in Spanish, French, 
Italian, German and English. Every appearance of Mrs. 
Serrano has inevitably called forth warm praise from the 
best critical sources on both continents. 

On Mr. Serrano’s many excellences as a composer, CO 
ductor, pianist and teacher it is superfluous to dwell. The 
Serrano studio is at #23 East Fourteenth street. 
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ITH its first public concert of this season 


on Tuesday evening of last week at Chickering | 


Hall, the- Manuscript Society undoubtedly entered upon a 
new and highly propitious era in its useful and honorable 
career. The novel feature which constituted this decided 
change for the better consisted of the Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, Walter Damrosch conductor, this most ex- 
cellent organization interpreting all the orchestral works 
on the program. Heretofore the society engaged what is 
vulgarly known as a ‘“* scrub” orchestra, and the composers 


yen, 





portion of their means and influence toward 
furthering the interests of American musical 
composition. 

Eight works, all orchestral but one, made 
up the program. An overture, ‘* The Annun- 
ciation,” by Charles Crozat Converse, of Erie, 
Pa., was a trifle sombre and heavy, consider- 
ing the subject chosen; but it showed no 
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little ability. Eduard Marzo’s prelude, ‘‘ Sun- 














rise,” proved to be a substantial piece of writ- 
ing, containing many glimpses of originality. 


The ‘‘ Serenade,” by C. Whitney Coombs, for —_——— 

















tenor, violin, ‘cello and piano, was heard to 
much better advantage at the previous private 











meeting, when 


S. Fischer Miller did the =— 








singing. Still, H. B. Brockett did not sing it 
badly, though his pronunciation of the words 





and the composer. 
tion, full of warmth and sentiment. 


outranks the instrument in every com- 
position where both are used. Two 
movements of an orchestral suite by:Max 
Muehlert, of Brooklyn, showed that 
young gentleman possessed of abun- 
dant talent. The rest of the suite 
would have been welcome had there 
been room on the program. 

Mrs. Clara Poole-King’s rich voice 
came out finely in a song, ‘‘Rappelle- 
Toi,” by Ethelbert Nevin, of Boston, 
with accompaniment of strings, four 
horns anda harp. The work takes 
high rank. Mr. Nevin, though a young 
man, is widely known by his composi- 
tions. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, also of Boston, 
was represented by an orchestral sketch, 
‘* Bal Masqué,” which, being to all intents and 
purposes a waltz, set the saltatorial nerves of 
the young people in the audience right on 
edge. A ‘‘Moorish Serenade,” by Reginald 
De Koven, for baritone and orchestra, was 
artistically sung by George W. Fergusson, who 








made the most of it. Mr. De Ko- 
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conducted their own works, whether they had ever had ex- 
perience as conductorsor not. The idea of letting the pub- 
lic see the composers‘was a worthy one, but most of the 


works were little short of murdered. Things were very | 


different the other night when Damrosch wielded the 
baton. His men played with as much precision and enthu- 
iasm as they do in the interpretation of the old masters in 
the concerts at Music Hall. 

Whether Damrosch has any faith or not in the future of 
the American composer he certainly brought out the merits 
of seven creditable works in a manner that never would 


Cyl, 
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Pores 


ven has done many better things. 
The program closed in a blaze of 
glory with D. M. Levett’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Columbus,” op. 27, which for 
richness of all the orchestration and brilliancy 
| of effects surpassed other numbers, 








was very indistinct. The violin, ‘cello and piano parts | during March. The Lavins are now in Berlin and will 
were played respectively by Jan Koert, Rudolf Nagel 
It isa dainty bit of composi- 
It should 
be called a tenor solo, with violin and 'cello 
obligato ; for, although these instruments have | seven subscription concerts, three matinées and four enter- 
as much to do as the singer, the voice always | tainments. Vierling’s oratorio,‘ The Rape of the Sabines,” 


| sing at the Philharmonic concert January 20, and later in 


Dresden. 
8t. Gall.—The Concert Union of St, Gall, for its six- 
teenth year, 1892-3, has been most successful. They gave 
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Whaat Pha 
was announced for performance by the Frohsinn on Decem- 
ber 10, in the Church of St. Lawrence, to celebrate its 
eightieth anniversary. 

Klengel’s New Concerto.—Mr. Klengel produced his new 
violoncello concerto in A minor at the London Crystal Palace. 
The work is extremely short, and the three movements are 
linked together, for the opening allegro joins the inter- 
mezzo in F, at the close of which there is a cadenza, which 














The audience was large and enthusiastic. 





Scattered here and there were persons, both 
|ladies and gentlemen, decorated with neat 











| lavender badges, which distinguished them as 














| members of the society. Mr. Damrosch, who 
| has been an active member for some years, 
wore his badge conspicuously. 

The next private meeting will be held at the studio of 
Francis Fischer Powers, Room 8, Music Hall, 
on Thursday evening, January 4, 1894. The next 
public concert will take place on February 18, and 
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have been possible under the society's former plan. And 
the composers were not ignored either, for those of them 
who were present were called to the stage to bow their 
acknowledgments. It was an occasion of moment, and the 
musical prophet could readily foresee that the day is not 
far off when the American composer will be recognized, en- 
couraged, assisted and finally come off more than con- 
queror. The very men who to-day with their vast wealth 
and high social position are supporting grand opera in 
German, Italian and French will soon come to themselves, 
tub the sand out of their eyes, and give at least a small 
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Alexandre Guilmant has been elected 
the society’s first honorary member, and 
John Jacob Astor has the distinction of being 
the only life member. It is a postive wonder 
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leads to the final vivace. The miusic is brilliantly written 
for the soloist, but it is pure virtuoso’s music. 
Messina.—An operetta, ‘‘ Fata Armida,” by G. Morra 
was lately given at this Sicilian city, and its success was re- 
markable for its moderation. 
AStrad. Quartet.—At the London Popular Concerts Mr. 
Gibson has acquired a Stradivarius violin, and thus the Quar- 


eighteen professional and ten associate members. | tet Party exclusively use the instruments of the grand mas- 





that other rich men do not come forward and 
help support this unique organization, follow- 
ing Mr. Astor’s generousexample. A. F. A. 








Alberto Jonas.—Alberto Jonas, the Spanish 
pianist, who made such a successful début at 
Damrosch’s popular concerts has been engaged for two 
recitals, which will be given shortly after New Year. 

The Lavins.—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Lavin, who have 
devoted the past two years to study with Van- 
nucinni, have completed their studies with that 
master and are now in Berlin. They have been 
engaged by Lago for the St. Petersburg season 
next year and will probably be heard in 
Rome this year during the carnival sea- 
son. They will return to this country 
next spring, at the end of February, 
and will open their tour March 1. Be- 
sides being heard with many of the princi- 
pal orchestras, they will head an organ- 
ization of their own, giving concerts 
in all the prominent cities, both Eastern 
and Western. The company will in- 
clude Miss Von Stosch, Campanari and 
Isidor Luckstone. Miss Aus der Ohe 
will be heard in a few of the concerts 























ter. Dr. Joachim has a theory, which seems a perfectly 
sound one, of the advisability of every member of the quar- 
tet playing upon a Strad. 

Tschaikosky.—The city of St. Petersburg has re- 
solved to give the name of the late composer to a street 
adjoining the Alexandra Theatre, and has also granted 
permission for the erection of a monument to his memory. 
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Dr. Dvorak’s American Symphony. 


T the second open rehearsal of the Philhar- 
monic Society in the Music Hall this afternoon, An- 

tonin Dvordk’s new symphony in E minor will have its 
first public hearing. The production of a new symphony 
by the eminent Bohemian composer would be a matter of 
profound interest under any circumstances, but to this oc- 
casion is given a unique and special value by the fact that 
in the new work Dr. Dvordk has exemplified his theories 
touching the possibility of founding a National school of 
composition on the folk songs of America. His belief on 
this point, put forth in an incomplete and bungling man- 
ner through newspaper publications last spring, created a 
great deal of comment at the time, the bulk of which .was 
distinguished by flippancy and a misconception of the com- 
poser’s meaning and purposes. Only among his colleagues 
in Europe did his utterances find intelligent appreciation ; 
for they knew what Dr. Dvor4k had done for Bohemian 
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fore a matter of indifference to him whether the melodies 
which made the successful appeal were cause or effect ; in 


c 









either case they were worthy of his attention. He has not 
said these things in words, but he has uttered them in the 
new symphony which he calls ‘‘ From the New World.” 








music, and they also knew that if he said he had found ma- 
terial in America capable of being utilized in the construc- 
tion of art works distinctive in character, he would be able 
to demonstrate the fact. 

Much of the American criticism was based on the notion 
that by American music Dr. Dyordk meant the songs of 
Stephen C. Foster and other contributors to old-time negro 
minstrelsy, and that the school of which he dreamed was to 





devote itself to the writing of variations on ‘‘The Old 
Folks at Home” and tunes of its class. Such a blunder, 
pardonable enough in the popular mind, was yet scarcely 
venial on the part of composers and newspaper review- 
ers, who had had opportunities to study the methods of 
Dr. Dvordk in his published compositions. 


| The work is not yet published, though it is in the hands of 
| Simrock, of Berlin. To the Philharmonic Society he gave 
the privilege of a first performance from the manuscript, an 


act not only of courtesy, but one having most decidedly an 
educational value if not intention. It is the purpose of this 
writing to enable those who shall hear the symphony this 
| afternoon or to-morrow evening to appreciate wherein its 
| American character consists, for though we wish to reserve 





Neither is it | the privilege of discussing its merit as a work of art until 


creditable to them, though perhaps not quite so blame- | after the public performance has afforded better opportuni- 
worthy, that they have so long remained indifferent to the | ties for forming an opinion than have yet been offered, 


aos 


treasures of folk song which America contains. The origin 
of that folk song has little to do with the argument, if it 
shall turn out that in it there are elements which appeal to 
the musical predilections of the American people. As a 
matter of fact, that which is most characteristic, most 
beautiful and most vital in our folk song has come from 
the negro slaves of the South, partly because those slaves 
lived in the period of emotional, intellectual and social de- 
velopment which produces folk song, partly because they 
lived a life that prompted utterance in song and partly be- 
cause as a race the negroes are musical by nature. Being 
musical and living a life that had in it romantic elements 
of pleasure as well as suffering, they gave expression to 














those elements in songs which reflect their original nature 
as modified by their American environment. 

Dr. Dvordk, to whom music is a language, was able 
quickly to discern the characteristics of the new idiom and 
to recognize its availability and value. He recognized too, 
what his critics forgot, that that music is entitled to be 
calied characteristic of a people which gives the greatest 
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there need be no hesitation in saying that the music fully 
justifies the title which Dr. Dvorak has givenit. The basis 
of this article is a hearing at a private rehearsal and a study 
of the score. 

The composition is Dr. Dvordk’s ninety-fifth numbered 
work, and is called his Fifth symphony, though there is 
doubtless one work, if not more, of this class among his 
unpublished manuscripts. It was written in New York 
last spring, but revised and probably completed in its or- 
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chestration in the course of the composer’s summer vaca- 
tion, which he spent in Spillville, Ia. The title on the man- 
script is in Bohemian, and reads as follows: 


Z NOVECHO SVETA 
(FROM THE NEW WORLD) 
Sinfonie (E moll) 
pro orkestr 
slozil 
ANTONIN DvoRAK 
Opus 95 
New (1893) YORK. 


To musicians familiar with the other compositions of 
Dr. Dvordk two features of the new symphony will be first 
of all noticeable. Though he is unquestionably the most 
ingenious orchestral colorist among ‘living composers, he 





pleasure to the largest fraction of a people. It was there- 





has contented himself with the conventional symphonic 





orchestra (barring the use in one movement of the English 
horn) and has not attempted to invest his ideas with what 
might be thought to be simply superficial charms. His 
purpose has obviously been to demonstrate that his con. 
tention does not need extraneous help, however useful and 
'nteresting. For the same reason too he has adhered 








more closely to the established forms than in his other 
orchestral works. Insomeof his other compositions, which 
have a Bohemian cast, he introduced formal elements 
drawn from Czechish music, but not here. He has de- 
pended upon the melodic ideas and the spirit of the work 
to disclose its national character. 

So far as that subtle and elusive thing called mood, spirit, 


























sentiment, feeling and so forth, is concerned, much must 
of course be left to the discernment of the hearer. That is 
largely subjective, and must be created for each individual 
by the music which, if it had its origin in the feelings of the 
composer, will create analogous feelings in him who hears 
it. Wecan only point out some of the means which the 
composer employs tothat end. There is a long, beautiful 
and impressive introduction to the first movement, which 
we pass by with this mention ; it launches us into the first 
An 








| allegro, which begins as suggested in the first musical il- 
| lustration. 

What is there American about this melody? Its signifi- 
cant portion is its first half, the phrase of four measures 
announced by the horn; the rest might be in an Italian, 
German or French symphony. But the important phrase, 
upon which the composer relies largely to give unity of in- 
tention to his work, has two elements that stamp it with 
nationality. In the first place it is characteristic of the 
music which has a popular charm in this country in its rhyth- 
micalconstruction, the effect of the short note on the accent- 
ed part of the measure followed by along note which takes 
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the greater part of the stress which ordinarily belongs tothe 
first beat. This is a device common in Scottish music and 
is, in fact, called the Scot’s snap or catch. It plays a large 
réle in English ballad writing and also in the songs, secular 
and religious, of the negroes of our South. It may have 
been introduced here through the medium of the ballads 
which the negros heard their white masters sing, but this 
conclusion is not at allnecessary. Itis a pervasive element 
in African music, and doubtless resulted from the structural 
peculiarity of some African languages. It is found in 
Hungarian music too, where it is essential to a correct 
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reading of song texts, but there it is generally in the mid 
dle of a measure, instead of at its beginning. 

Moreover, it is the most pervasive rhythmical peculiarity 
of the music of our plains’ Indians ; but on this point it is 
not necessary to lay any stress, since Indian music, though 
it may once have influenced the negroes of the South, has 
never had any effect upon the tastes of the white people of 
America. If there is anything Indian about Dr. Dvordk’s 
symphony it is only the mood inspired by the contempla 
tion of Indian legend and romance, and that is outside the 
sphere of this discussion. The energy imparted to musical 
movement by the Scotch snap is, however, unmistakable, 
and Dr. Dvorak has well understood that its influence upom 
his work will be felt by its hearers as a natural expression 
of one of the charac¢eristics of the American people. 





The second element is melodic. The phrase is built of 
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the pentatonic or five note scale, which omits the fourth 
and seventh tones of our ordinary diatonic series. Here, 
too, it might be urged that Dr. Dvorak is no more Ameri- 
can than he is Scotch, Irish or Chinese, for the old music of 
these peoples and many others is marked by this peculiar- 
ity. The fact is that this scale is thé most naturally melo- 
dious of any in the world, and therefore the most general 
in folk music. The majority of the songs of the Omaha 
Indians, collected by Miss Alice Fletcher and printed by 





the Peabody Museum of Harvard College, show this melo- 
dic peculiarity. It is also common to the slave songs of the 
South, and probably has the same right to be called an 
aboriginal African element as the rhythmical figure al- 
ready discussed. It is certainly aboriginal American, but 
that fact goes for little or nothing. Enough that it is 
popular here, and therefore justified in a symphony de- 
signed to give expression to American feeling. 

The subsidiary melody (illustration No. 2) has a distinc- 
tively negro characteristic in the employment of the flat 
seventh, that singular effect which results from the depres- 
sing a half tone of the note before the last. The little mel- 











ody gives a somewhat Oriental tinge to the movement, 
which is in delightful contrast to the boisterous vigor of 
the principal theme, but its most effective contribution to 
the symphonic fabric is the rhythm of its first four notes, 
which Dr. Dvorak uses with great ingenuity and effect in 
the development of the music. The second principal sub- 
ject of the movement is that shown in Fig. 3. 

Here is the melody which will cling most pertinaciously 
to the memory of those who hear the symphony, and which 
they will most quickly recognize as containing the spirit of 
the music which the people, as a whole, like best. It is 
Irish, it is Scotch, it is American. It has the rhythm of the 
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principal subject, and it has the feeling of a pentatonic mel- 
ody, though in the measure before the last it makes use, in 
passing, of the fourth of the scale. The seventh, however, 
is omitted. 

The slow movement of the symphony is the one that 
will be voted the most beautiful, though it is more than 
likely that musicians will give an equal degree of admira- 
tion to the scherzo because of its ingenious workmanship 
and indefatigable spirit. In the larghetto we are estopped 
from seeking forms that are native and thrown wholly up- 
on a study of the spirit. It is Dr. Dvordk’s proclamation of 
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the mood which he found in the story of Hiawatha’s woo- 
ing, as set forth in Longfellow’s poem. In its principal 
melody, which is sung with exquisite effect by the English 
horn over a soft accompaniment by the divided strings, 
there is a world of tenderness, and possibly also a sug- 
gestion of the sweet loneliness of a lovely night on the 
prairies; but such images are best left to the individual 
imagination. The movement is full of melodies of varying 
sentiments, though the transitions are never violent. Thus, 
No. 4 gives place to No. 5, which furnishes relief from 
threatened monotony by quickening the pace, and this 
again to No. 6, which employs the characteristic rhythm of 
the symphony ina melody of quieter mood than any in 
which it had been used hitherto. 

There is a striking episode in the middle of the move- 
Ment, constructed out of a little staccato melody, an- 
nounced by the oboe and taken up by one instrument after 
another until it masters the orchestra, as if it were intended 
to suggest the gradual awakening of animal life in the 
prairie scene, and striking use is made of trills, which are 
exchanged between the instrumental choirs as if they were 
the voices of the night or dawn in converse. 

From the dying away of this peaceful music to the end 
of the symphony all this bustle and activity—eager, im- 
petuous, aggressive in the principal part of the scherzo, 
whose chief subject is suggested in No. 7, sportive in the 
trio (No. 8, which, however, Dr. Dvordk does not designate 
as such), and full of tremendous dash as of large accomplish- 
Ment in the finale. In the trio there is an episode of so 
much gracefulness that it deserves quotation (No. 10). 


not play an important réle in the development of the move- 
ment, it changes its physiognomy in a peculiarly engaging 
way when it goes into the major key : 

Attention has already been called to the fact that Dr. 
Dvorak has been successful in imbuing his symphony with 
aspiritof unity. This is largely due to the skill which he 
has in preserving a relationship, sometimes external and 
formal, sometimes spiritual, between his melodies. He 
has also in this work made use of the device of reminis- 
cence. In the larghetto as well as the scherzo the princi- 
pal subject of the first movement makes its appearance, In 
the coda of the scherzo it takes the form shown in illustra- 
tion No. 9: 

In the last movement there is practically a recapitu- 
lation of the principal material of the preceding three, 
though not in the frank and simple manner followed by 
Beethoven in his Fifthand Ninth symphonies. The melodies 
are drawn on for their rythmical and intervallic contents, 
and these are employed with great enlistment of learning 
and inventiveness to help along the development of the 
work. Dr. Dvorak’s logic, always strongly suggestive of 
Beethoven and Schubert, has brilliant exemplification in 
the thematic workmanship throughout. For the extremely 
spirited and vigorous finale he has written the following 
melody (No. 12), in which we are inclined to find a proof of 
one of his devices for inventing tunes of a characteristic 
quality, and possibly also of his disposition to be jocular at 
times : 

Having announced this melody and given it a stirring 
exposition, he abbreviates its first two measures so as to 
bring them into the space of one thus: 

It has now become new material, which no longer enforces 
the peculiarity which comes from its pentatonic nature, but 
enlists attention for other reasons. At last the following 
phrase is introduced by the violas (No. 14) : 

Every musician will say at once that this is a legitimate 
development by abbreviation or diminution of the begin- 
ning of the principal subject ; but it is more than that. It 
is (whether intentional or not it isnot for us to say) a phara- 
phrase of ‘*‘ Yankee Doodle,” a fact which would be more 
strongly forced upon the attention were it not that it seems 
to have been introduced only as an accompaniment to the 
subject of the slow movement which soon makes its ap- 
pearance in another part of the score. We strongly suspect 
that Dr. Dvorak is a wag, and that the little phrase, instead 
of being the innocent offspring of the finale’s subject, is 
really its progenitor.—H. E. Krehbiel in ‘‘ Tribune.” 








The Second Philharmonic Concert. 


DvorAk’s New SyMPHONY. 





HIS was the program presented at the second 
public rehearsal last Friday afternoon and repeated at 
the second concert, last Saturday evening, of the Philhar- 
monic Society : 
Overture, scherzo, nocturno, from ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
TRURRE , vdvasctsucsceuwevavétobeoscoesobetsaponervecesnse Mendelssohn 
Concerto for violin, in D major, Op. 77..........cccccccececeeeee Brahms 
Allegro non troppo (cadenza by Henri Marteau). 
Adagio. 
Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 
Mr. Henri Marteau. 
Symphony, “ From the New World,” No. 5, E minor.......... Dvorak 
(New: first time in America; manuscript.) 
I. Adagio, allegro molto. 
IL. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo. Molto vivace. 
IV. Allegro con fuoco. * 


When the smoke of criticism has cleared away it will be 
noticed, first, that Dr. Dvor4k has written an exceedingly 
beautiful symphony; secondly, that it is not necessarily 
American, unless to be American you must be composite. 
The new work, thematically considered, is composite, 
sounding Irish, Sclavic, Scandinavian, Scotch, negro and 
German. The latter nationality enters into its construc- 
tion, for the form is purely symphonic in the conventional 
style, as exemplified by Beethoven, while the coloring 
and treatment is modern and altogether Dvorak's—which 
means Czech. 

The New York ‘‘ Herald” printed on Sunday Dr. Dvo- 
rak’s remarks as to the value of national musical themes. 


Here is what he said : 

I am now satisfied that the future music of this country must be 
founded upon what are called the negro melodies. This can be the 
foundation of a serious and original school of composition to be de- 
veloped in the United States. When I first came here I was impressed 
with this idea, and it has developed into a settied conviction. These 
beautiful and varied themes are the product of the soil, They are 
American. They are the folk songs of America, and your composers 
must turntothem. All of the great musicians have borrowed from 
the songs of the common people. Beethoven’s most charming scherzo 
is based upon what might now be considered a skillfully handled 
negro melody. I have myself gone to the simple, half forgotten 
tunes of the Bohemian peasants for hints in my most serious work. 
Only in this way can a musician express the true sentiment of a peo- 
ple. He gets into touch with the common humanity of the country. 
In the negro melodies of America I discover all that is needed for a 
great and noble school of music, They are pathetic, tender, pas- 
sionate, melancholy, solemn, religious, bold, merry, gay, gracious or 
what you will. It is music that suits itself to any mood or any pyr- 
pose. There is nothing in the whole range of composition that can- 
not find a themetic source here. * 


The ‘‘ Herald” then goes on very ungraciously to speak 





Although it contains no national characteristics and does 


of the ‘‘ so called critics” who ventured to disagree with 
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the great Bohemian, and furthermore harped on “ the con- 
spiracy of silence” which the newspapers waged against 
Mrs. Thurber and the National Conservatory. 

The “ Herald” seems to forget that Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, 
the music critic of the ‘‘Tribune” was one of the “so 
called critics” that did not entirely agree with Dr. Dvorak. 
Mr. Krehbiel has modified his opinion on the subject—wit- 
ness his scholarly exposition of the new symphony in last 
Friday's ‘‘ Tribune,” which we reprint elsewhere in full. 
Dr. Dvorak has been accorded a full meed of justice in this 
city, and Henderson, of the ‘‘ Times;" De Koven, of the 
‘* World ;” Finck, of the “* Post ;" Spanuth, of the ‘* Staats- 
Zeitung ;" Steinberg, of the ‘‘ Herald ;" Mrs. Bowman, of 
the ‘‘Sun;” the ‘* Advertiser” and the ‘‘ Recorder” have 
all borne testimony time and time again to his worth as a 
composer, and it seems a little arrogant, not to say bad 
taste, for the ‘‘ Herald” to accuse the press of trying to 
subvert or silence Mrs. Thurber's manifold efforts for the 
cause of music. 

Tue Musicat Courier has often dwelt on this wom- 
an’s pluck and zeal, and certainly she must have felt tbat 
her efforts were not altogether fruitless when she saw Dr, 
Dvorak accorded such a magnificent reception last Saturday 
night in Music Hall. Her selection of the wonderful man 
as Director of the National Conservatory was certainly vin- 
dicated then and there. Tue Musica, Courter believes in 
justice and embraces this opportunity to take up the gaunt- 
let for the critical confraternity which has been thrown 
down in such a bad tempered manner in last Sunday’s 
‘‘Herald.” Mrs. Thurber may well exclaim, ‘‘ Deliver me 
from my friends.” In justice to Mr. Steinberg and his as- 
sistants, it should be stated that these absurd charges were 
not written in the critical but in the news department of the 
paper. Mr. Van Cleef should carefully read and edit such 
‘*rot,” for it does harm in all directions. 

Antonin Dvorak is a genius—no question about that. His 
new symphony does not, however, prove it, as much as 
the two earlier ones in D and D minor (although it comes 
perilously near being a great work), and some of his other 
music. He was called ‘‘ The Schubert of Bohemia " last 
Sunday,and in the same journal Robert Schumann's remark 
about Chopin also was quoted. ‘* Hats off, gentlemen; a 
genius!” we say the same. Dr. Dvord4k has much of the 
naive, sunny and fertile qualities of Franz Schubert, and 
he is to be praised for not giving us huge doses of the 
pessimism we find in the spirit of Brahms and Tschaikow- 
sky’s music. He is still a child at heart, and he takes you 
into his forest, where there are also many-colored flowers, 
and bids you pluck and be gay. The sun is bathing naked 
in the azure and God is yet with the world. 

Little matter if the flowers he offers be those of the north, 
south, east or west. They are beautiful and are richly 
scented, and the indescribable bloom of early life hovers 
about them. Into no hot Horsel, with its heavy, danger- 
ously seductive atmosphere, does Dvordk lead us. He lives 
in the open air, he is the great landscape painter of music 
of the century end, as Tschaikowsky dealt in characteristic 
dramatic figure subjects, and Brahms in subjective intro- 
spective, psychological in his musical musings. It is this 
quality of youthfulness, natural, unfeigned gaiety, cheer- 
ful, strong, manly life that Dvorak puts into his music, and 
after such a performance as last week’s we are spiritually 
braced and exhilarated, and the soul, as Walt Whitman 
said, ‘‘ loafes and invites itself.” 


The most abiding impression of the new work is its 
extreme musical character and the utter absence of striving 
after local flavor, either in the character of the themes or 
their treatment. Dr. Dvorak has thoroughly assimilated 
his material, and nowhere do we find his motifs obtruding 
themselves impertinently on our notice. All are blended 
dexterously and all are well digested, and the themes are 
his own. He has evidently saturated himself with the so- 
called negro music of the South, and has evolved thematic 
material which preserves some of the spirit and color of the 
original, while lending itself readily to symphonic treat- 
ment. But these themes are all greatly metamorphosed. 
They are musicianly and fit for the composers’ crucible. 

Dr. Dvorak is primarily a symphonist. This symphony 
embodies his impressions of the New World. Dr. 
Dvordk is a Bohemian. His new symphony in E minor 
is not American. The writer was the first to suggest to 
the composer the employment of characteristic negro melo- 
dies for symphony or suite, citing John Brockhoven’s 
charmingly conceived ‘‘ Suite Creole.” This was a year 
ago. Dr. Dvorak listened attentively and evidently was 
predisposed to favor the idea. Who knows but that the 
Bohemian came to America to boldly rifle us of our native 
ore! At all events he accepted some specimen themes 
and also a book on the characteristic songs of the American 
birds. How he has utilize all this and other ‘disjecta 
membra,” dug up for his benefit, we were able to judge of 
in this fifth symphony. But why American? Is there such 
a thing yet as native American music, music racy of the 
soil? 

The most marked theme of the first movement is Celtic 
in quality, and it reappears in every movement of the work. 
Dr. Dvorak evidently believes in organic unity being pre- 
served. It is excellently adapted for treatment and is han- 





dled supeit! by the composer. The second subject ig 
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negro or oriental, just as youchoose. The slow movement 
is poetically conceived, and there is a sense of loneliness, 
of enormous perspective, suggested by the English horn 
and its melancholy background of divided strings. This 
movement is certainly not American. 

The scherzo, with its curiously harmonized and macabre 
suspension, before the entrance of the flute solo, is Sclavic 
and eminently Dvordkian. The last movement contains 
as a leading subject a suggestion of the theme of Grieg’s A 
minor piano concerto. It may be American but it sounds 
very Celtic or very Scandinavian. It also contains a 
curious touch of the ** Venusberg music.” This movement 
is as ingeniously constructed as the last movement of 
Tschaikowsky's fifth Sympathy. It abounds with vigor 
and passionate rush. The slight hint at ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
announced by the violas must be accepted as a jest. The 
sympathy works up into a singularly powerful coda, and 
ends in an unexpected manner in the major. 

Of the cunning workmanship, the multitudinous rhythms, 
the wealth of orchestral coloring, the clever employment 
of the pentatonic scale, the giant intellectuality in the de- 
velopment it is unnecessary to dwell upon at length. The 
composer is a past master in his art, and his reverence for 
older forms prevents his out-Heroding Herod in the mad 
chase after musical ugliness which seems to have bitten 
the younger generation of composers. Dr. Dvordk believes 
in euphony ; his orchestra always sounds well, and there is 
no turgidity in his polyphonic writing, no crabbed, abstruse 
scholasticism in his handling and developing of his 
themes. All is spontaneous, clear, airy, healthy, sane and 
logical. The so-called ‘‘ American Symphony” will be an 
enormous favorite with the public, and will doubtless be 
played all over the world. The reason is not afar to seek. 
The themes are simple and understandable, their exposi- 
tion enjoyable, and the lustre and brilliancy of the instru- 
mentation, the many delightful rhythms, all conspire to- 
ward making the symphony a popular work. And it has 
that unmistakable ring of the folk song which will endear 
it to all nationalities. 

Yet the American symphony, like the American novel, 
has yet to be written, And when it is, it will have been 
composed by an American. This is said with all due def- 
erence to the commanding genius of Dr. Dvorak. 

Henri Marteau has added several inches to his artistic 
stature since he was here last. He is as graceful in his play- 
ing as ever, and if the Brahms concerto was little too 
deep water for him, yet he nevertheless played it brilliantly 
and clearly. When the young man's beard hath grown, he 
will realize the grave import of Brahms’ musical utterances, 
which he dashes off so ripplingly and unconvincingly. His 
cadenza was as much like Brahms as is Vieuxtemps’. It 
was boyish and good fiddling, but revealed nought of the 
Hamburg’ composer. For encore Marteau gave the G 
minor fugue from the first violin sonata of Bach, which 
he roughly treated, But he has a positive genius for his 
instrument, and above all has the gift of delivery. His 
elocution, as the actors would say, is perfect. Asheripens, 
he will doubtless develop other necessary qualifications 
At present he is a fascinating young virtuoso. He re- 
ceived an ovation. 

Mr. Seidl deserves warm words for the manner in which 
he conducted the Dvor4k symphony. It was given with 
great swing and breadth, and every individual member of 
the orchestra put forth his best effort. 

Mendelssohn's music was dryly played, and in the ac- 
companiment to the Brahms concerto Mr. Seidl was apa- 
thetic, even unsympathetic. When, however, the last 
movement was reached, Mr. Seidl became another con- 
ductor, and it was given with fire and freedom. The first 
theme sounds a bit like a Hungarian version of the 
last movement of Bruch’s G minor violin concerto. Mr. 
Seidl is a Hungarian. 

After the larghetto of the symphony had been played the 
audience, a representative one, threw kid glove conven- 
tionalism to the winds and became for the moment as cra- 
zily enthusiastic as a continental one. Dvorak was yelled 
for and he finally did appear in one of the upper boxes and 
bowed to the sea of faces upturned to him and then 
pointed to Mr. Seidl. It was a graceful act and was in- 
stantly appreciated. Many comments were made on the 
new work and they were all of acomplimentary sort. Its 
extremely Celtic character was patent to numerous people 
and the general opinion seemed to be that Dvordk had 
not been long’ in discovering what a paramount factor the 
Irish were in the political life of this country. Said one: 
** Why not call it the ‘Tammany Hall’ symphony! That is 
Indian and Irish, and are not Indian and Irish Amerigan?” 
It will probably be many years before a Philharmonic So- 
ciety concert will be talked and written about as was this 
second one December 16, 1893.« 


VORAK'S is an American symphony: is it? 
Themes from negro melodies; composed by a 
Bohemian ; conducted by a Hungarian and played 
by Germans in a hall built by a Scotchman. About 
one-third of the audience were Americans and so 
were the critics. All the rest of it was anything but 


American—and that is just as it can be, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. : 


This May Interest Ziegfeld. 
BERLIN, Germany. Novem ber 25, 1893. 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier: 
Sa further proof of the misrepresentations 
made to induce Miss Nikita to come to Chicago the 
following sworn statement of Mr. Emil Kolliner, who drew 
up the contract for Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, will attest : 
M..LeRoy. 


[Copy.] 
EMBASSY OF THE U. S. OF AMERICA, Berlin. 

I, Emil Kolliner, clerk of the embassy of the United 
States of America at Berlin, Germany, having assisted in 
drawing up the contracts which were concluded between 
Dr. Ziegfeld and Louise Marguerite Nicholson, profession- 
ally known as Louise Nikita, at Berlin, Germany, in May, 
1892, and having been present during most of the verbal 
negotiations and when the contracts were signed, do sol- 
emnly swear: 

1. It was positively agreed that the place where Louise 
Nikita was expected to sing was to be a place for first class 
musical entertainments and, as appears in the contracts 
was to be termed ‘* International Temple of Music.” 

2. It was positively understood that all the concerts in the 
** International Temple of Music ” were to be strictly first 
class. That only artists of the very highest rank in the vocal 
and instrumental art world would be engaged to appear. 

8. It was also further understood and agreed upon that 
in the concerts where Louis Nikita appeared, that such 
concerts would be known and advertised as ‘ Nikita 
Concerts.” 

4. It was also further agreed and promised by the said 
Dr. Ziegfeld that the entertainments to be given in the 
‘** International Temple of Music” would not in any manner 
partake of or resemble what is commonly known as *‘ Vaude- 
ville,” ‘* Circus " or ‘* Variety Show.” : 

5. The name ‘‘ Trocadero” was not mentioned at any 
time. Signed : Emit Kouviner. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me this 25th day of 
November, 1893, at the city of Berlin, Kingdom of Prussia, 
German Empire. Signed : Joun B. Jackson. 

[Seal.] 2d Secretary of Legation. 


Portland Pointers. 
PORTLAND, Ore., December 3, 1893. 


HE first Arion Society (Mannerchor) concert of the 
season given several days since was a surprise to many on 
account of the splendid progress made the past year. The 
present director, Mr. Hans Saro, deserves great credit and 
shows the wisdom of having a good musician at the head, 
which in former years was sadly lacking. 

Our music loving public were treated to a genuine chamber 
music concert Friday last, given by Messrs. Klingenberg (piano) 
and Bthman (violin), assisted by Messrs. Coursen (viola), Konrad 
(‘cello) and Fleck (bass), with an excellent program : 


Sonata op. 30, No. 2, (piano-violin).................-008 Beethoven 
BOARS CNTORE, CU Ta nc cos senoscsasencdssrseseces Schumann 
Quintet (Foellen) Op. 114. ...5..0..cccccccccescsccccvcces Schubert 


It goes without saying that in this part of the world a classical 
program could not be appreciated, hardly one hundred people 
attending. ‘‘ After the Ball” and the like would likely have 
filled the hall. Miss UNDERSTOOD. 


Music in Michigan. 
Detroit, Mich., December 11, 1893. 

| AM pretty much used to hearing this overgrown 

town of ours laughed at for its back number ideas and 
its keener “‘ hind sight” than ‘fore sight,” but when I see cor- 
respondence in Tue Musicat Courter headed “ Musical Taco- 
ma” and then realize that Detroit is never represented in your 
columns, it makes me feel like boxing the ears of that little up- 
start out West, and also like doing my share to proclaim the 
fact of our existence abroad. 

Perhaps you people of the effete East imagine that we never 
hear anything better than “ After the Ball” from a hard winter 
hand organ in the Wolverine metropolis. Just listen ! 

Thursday night Xaver Scharwenka plays in the Arion concert 
series, assisted by Mrs. Marshall Pease, the best local contralto. 
On the evening of the 19th Patti and her farewell concert com- 
pany sing in the Auditorium. I don’t expect THe Musica Covu- 
RIER to place much importance upon that event after reading 
the weekly comments on La Diva. 

December 21 the first concert of the Apollo Club, Charles B. 
Stevens director, will be given in the Detroit Opera House. 
Mrs. Blauvelt and Hermann Heberlein, a young man who demon- 
strated his ability to play the ’cello at the first Arion concert 
some weeks ago, will be the soloists. 

The Apollo Club is in the second year of its existence, and we 
are proud of it. Except in the matter of membership it is a for- 
midable rival to the Chicago and Boston clubs of the same name. 
By the way, Patti's prices in Detroit will be $1, $2 and $3, and 
the Auditorium seats only 3,500 people. But it will be large 
enough, even at those prices. The program was to have in- 
cluded the third act of ‘“‘ Faust,” but local musicians requested 
that ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” be substituted, and the request 
was granted. I suppose the: local devotees wanted to hear 
Adelina hit those successive B flats in the sextet; or perhaps 
they feared that, like Dr. Dio Lewis, they would see lost female 
souls shooting through the roof during a ‘‘ Faust” performance. 
Henri Marteau was in the city for a few.hours Saturday fore- 
noon, and an attempt was made to tender_him an informal recep- 
tion at the Russell House. The hour of the reception was 9:30 














A. M., and at that time it rained. Half a dozen enthusiasts were 
on hand to shake the young Frenchman's delicate hand. But he 
smiled just as graciously as it there had been a multitude, and | 
suspect that he was not sorry the attendance was small, 
He had been dined by the University of Michigan students at 
Ann Arbor the previous night, and he was—sleepy. Marteay 
and his company play in Detroit January 14 in the Star Course, 

Mary Louise Clary appeared with the Detroit Philharmonic 
Club last Tuesday night. I think itis a pity that such a bad 
singer with such a marvellously beautiful voice should be per. 
mitted to parade her inefficiency on the concert stage. She is 
young, and her instructors or managers ought to have sense 
enough to keep her away from the public until she has acquired 
executive ability equal with her voice. The Philharmonic Club 
played magnificently at this concert. You probably think that 
a big adjective, but it isnot misapplied in this case. You will 
have an opportunity to hear this string quartet before the season 
is over. Unless I am mistaken you will pronounce it one of the 
very best in this country. I claim that Director Yunck’s Quartet 
is second tonone in America, with the single exception of the 
Kneisel. 

J. D. Mehan, director of the school of vocal art which bears 
his name, has organized a class in singing which is free for all 
those who cannot afford to pay for instruction. The class meets 
one evening a week, and Mr. Mehan gives instruction in sight 
reading, voice production and the rudiments of singing. I think 
the work commendable. 

Lost—A boy soprano named Cyril Tyler. When last heard 
from he was on his way to London to astonish all Europe by his 
warbling. Any information as to his whereabouts will be thank- 
fully received by his Detroit acquaintances. J. C. Witcox. 











Rochester Reports. 
ROCHESTER, December 8, 1898. 
bette ABERCROMBIE sang last Monday 


at Cathedral Hall. His voice was in excellent condition and 
he responded after continued applause with two encores. Mrs, 
Rampe and Miss F. Moran assisted. 

The String Quartet concert at the hall of the Genesee Valley 
Club had a large and appreciative audience of musical people, 
The program was well arranged and the concert was thoroughly 
enjoyed by every one present. Dr. Mandeville’s singing wasa 
great treat to music lovers; his voice is by far too powerful for 
the hall, and should be heardina much larger hall to be ap- 
preciated. Mrs. Sumner Hayward was the pianist. 

The Melourgia’s first concert of this season was given Tues- 
day evening at the Music Hall. The program was not as satis- 
factory as they usually are. The Melourgia generally brings 
very fine artists from New York and Boston. But this time 
they were not so successful. Their concerts have always been 
immensely attended and they always have a program where 
every number is thoroughly enjoyed. 

‘‘ The Princess Ila,” an operetta written by Florence May Alt 
and composed by Frank N. Mandeville, was presented at Culver 
Hall December 7 and 8. Everything from stage carpeting to 
words and music and singers is of Rochester origin. 

Mr. Wodell will give an invitation recital Monday evening. 

Mr. Otto Heinrich, a pianist recently from Europe, is now in 
Rochester opening a class. 

The Misses Wilson gave a pupils’ recital Thursday evening at 
Cecelian Hall. The duo of Mendelssohn, played by the Misses 
Wilson, was rendered beautifully. 

Mr. C. F. Boylan will be in Boston during the holidays. 

x. ¥. me 


Dayton Doings. 


HE Mozaartists gave their first evening musicale 
December 7, at the W. C. A. Auditorium. At the ordinary 
morning meetings non-members and gentlemen are not ex- 
pected, but at the evening meetings invited guests are present. 
The club boasts of a number of good pianists and vocalists, all 
of whom contribute their best efforts in the usually well se- 
lected programs for the cultivation and entertainment of their 
contributing members and guests. 

A duet from ‘‘ Aida” was well sung, especially so on the part 
of Miss Rike. Musical Notes, garnered by Miss Simonds, contained 
interesing bits of news of the present season. THE MusicaL 
Courter's columns contributed largely to these notes, proving 
again the value of your great journal. 

Mrs. Weaver was not in good voice, but bravely carried out her 
part. 

Miss Stilwell’s sketch of Jenny Lind proved to be one of the 
most pleasing features of the evening. ,The Chopin number 
lacked expression, albeit cleanly played by Mrs. Davisson. 

A Schubert song (the title of which was not correctly spelled) 
was omitted owing to Miss N. Wright Verity’s hoarseness. Sev- 
eral of the club’s programs of this season contain errors in titles 
and names. Anamusing mistake recently at one of the morning 
meetings, made Fanny Bloomfield to appear as one of the great 
vocalists (!) of the day. The Mendelssohn concerto in G moll 
(why not minor ?) was quite well played, barring a few technical 
slips in the first movement. Miss Williams has a lovely touch, 
though lacking somewhat in power for a continued fortissimo. 
The slow movement was beautifully performed. 

The Neidlinger selection (‘‘ Crossing the Bar”) had the as- 
sistance of Miss Rike, in addition to the ladies named. A very 
pronounced tremolo sadly marred this performance. 

When, O Saint Cecilia, when shall we be relieved of this 
monstrously inartistic continual tremolo of the voice in ouf 
singers ? 

Our musical people are actively preparing for the entertain- 
ment of visiting teachers to the coming O. M. T. A. meeting: 
The president, Mr. Gansvoort, is working hard for a successful 
musical and social gathering. To quote again, all-of the “three 
kinds of music” will be educationally and artistically presented, 
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observance of Christmas occurs on Sunday, | 
December 24. In such cases the date is given in 
programs appended. Where the date is not | 
specified the program applies to the services on 
Christmas Day, Monday, December 25. 
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First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. 
11 A. M. 
Prelude, Fantasie on the Portuguese Hymn........... ... Jules Grison 
Anthem, There were sheperds................ .Arthur Foote 
OMertory, Bethieed...0scsevscccscvvecssccenssecescoves Jacques Bouhy 
(Translated and arranged by Mr. Carl.) 
Postlude. PEEING Dh pad bh ccace dda cobepasedeecen cos Henri Deshayes 
TORRE GIR ark 00d i cn smknebadawnes ed cccunedead Aloys Klein 
4 Pp. 
Prelude, Pastoral Symphony Olectinhy Nee sesecesecesesccoosecess Handel | 
pocketing 200 Story to God in the highest (Messiah)......... Hande] | 
e visit of the shepherds | The Holy } | 
Anthem } The manger threne, pligiths fe Child. y, | Horatio W. Parker | 
Postlude, introduction and variations on an} Alex. Guilmant 
ancient Noé] polonaise...............++++- eres | 5 


Mr. William Carl, organist and musical director. Miss Kate 
Percy Douglas, soprano; Mrs. Antonio H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. 
George L. P. Butler. tenor, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone. 





Trinity Church. 


HicH CELEBRATION, 11 A. M. 
Processional, Hymn 49. 


TR Sho ntan cvs sneespaditachecdha cigbsbanedins catdrgudnenctesdes Thorne 
Cease veghsinnsdtneanedaessaseesWabeey dia cha H. L. Case 
Offertory, Hymn 59, It came upon the midnight clear........ Gilchrist 
Sanctus, Agnus, Gloria in Excelsis..............cceeeeceees Saint-Saéns 
Recessional, Hymn 51, 


Organist and choirmaster, Dr. A. H. Messiter. 


Calvary Baptist Church. 
Fifty-seventh street, near Sixth avenue. 
DECEMBER 24—MorNING. 















Anthem, Hail the day... Schumann 
Christmas Offertory...... 

SO, NN ME RO cic sdadcbsdcdeccecsacedsaesereses Chittenden 
Anthem, Calm on the listening night..................eeeseeee Marsden 
et ee ER: ow othe seguceuetcocnesubsrden .Ambrose 
Offertory, Holy night.................. Schnecker | 


Organist and director, Miss Kate S. Chittenden. Soprano, Mrs. E. | 
Hartz; contralto, Mrs. J. W. Macy; tenor, A. G. Thies; baritone, C. | 
J. Bushnell, assisted by the Calvary Choral Club, fifty voices. 





St. Chrysostom’s Chapel. 


Thirty-ninth street and Seventh avenue. 


DR, COCs dcssecedeseeveds setae eres secanenc de ein ccs cepvesececs’ Gounod 
Offertory : 
Unto usa child is born......... ) 
There were shepherds.......... >from Messiah............. Handel | 
8 ey aaa ee ) | 
Organist, Wenzela Raboch. Soloists—August Brenner, soprano; 
Ernest Ruhl, tenor ; Edward B. Sperry, bass. 
Calvary Church. 
273 Fourth avenue. 
ore AND Hoty Communion, 11 A. M. 
Te Deum.. 
Jubilate... bin RU cdcecotks cdgchaduainstsiiaedeedek<scac tenes Stanford 
MINI, Sas ans 20a ua un skeen vis vld ncaoala >» TN B. Foster 
SORURUMON SOEVICG 10 TE GAGs ooo 0c vine, dcsecdecccddecacteovcvens Stainer 


Hymns 19, 17, 18 and 24. 
Organist and choirmaster, Clement R. Gale. 
Church of St. John the Evangelist. 


Waverley place and West Eleventh street. 
Processional, Adeste Fideles. 





AMG TEES wacs do-deecc.-0. bapte bin dnpcbagusegeiess . . Calkin | 
Anthem, Sing, OF MONEE Sac coh ede tal ceiones: <2 kaccbehenuaae Tours 
Jubilate Deo, in F , Beas oc do 34 a ie fae Gladstone | 
rocessional, Hymn ” BPORERE SOE NS BF CO EAI ee Mendelssohn | 


Organist and choirmaster, Fred. W. Smythe. Soloists—Mrs. F. 
Smythe, Miss Ida M. Ryerson, Miss L. Briggs, Mr. I. P. Ward, Mr. A. 
G. Parks, Mr. Franklin Jones. 


St. James’ Church. 


Madison avenue and Seventy-first street. 
11 A. M. 
Processional, Hymn 49, O, come, all ye faithful. 
Th Cir... decesees ghabeeh shcenths cee sebnesndhissacnneuoe Lutkin 
ee SE ER SRS a a Gounod 
DN hah ics cess ceaknaced evsebbabecconun'sesthh cde cbaeneesnotdnt Handel } 





Communion service Gounod 
Hymn 51, Hark ! the herald angels sing. 

Offertory Shaheschdespetecapebensgaacaaeseaneessenserccoseresesgess Gounod 
Recessional, Hymn 60, Angels from the realms of glory. 


Organist and choirmaster, Alfred S. Baker. 





| Communion service, in D 
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St. Mark’s Church. 
Tenth street and Second avenue. 
MornING Service, 11. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan 










Prelude and pastorale..... 

CE ei dnc eR anda Cutan eedh bac 2 eceer tes i pccicenis eves Vanes Henry Leslie 

WOOD 50 Bias ono ond 6 0de desta Sead Werd inc épae Diu see Sheen tenns °; = 

Sop Fie. ie TE Rak (TAURI OT) sis ac vin svkicedadin deb cwivdesbapanbecnunn 

OMRON EE TD GOES a coles Sacks i vetdiveds sekasersenun chine WwW. W. Gilchrist 
ntroit, Hymn 25, old tune. 

Anthem, And there were shepherds.................... Myles B. Foster 
| Offertory, anthem, The birthday of a King.........W. H. reseag 
F OMI eased ctor sccedesvecseveuses cesteee evcngecccve voseshagnenene Field 

Communion, Hymn 205,. hens Gee esobarena weed . E. Mulligan 

CONSE OE IE vide ccnr dds ck cas cavncvncatasnvétecsapinarvoes ved Gounod 

Recessional, Hymn 23, Shout the glad tidings. 

PRT WES INO 5 cleo ca acca kaa ch ikea canes chee J. S. Bach 


Organist and choirmaster, Wm. E. Mulligan. Soloists—Miss Bes- 





sie F. Talman, Mrs. Chapman Lindau, Mr. Harper, Mr. Jno, C. 
Dempsey. 
St. Andrew’s Church. 
Fifth avenue and 127th street. 
TO Damm, 1B GRE. acon bos ciesscncnscrecdestecnsncnsincabedse Stanford 


Jubilate Deo, in B flat...) 
.-Moir 
oster 






Offertory, anthem, There were shepherds. . 
Mr. Mallinson Randall, organist and choi 
forty voices. 








St. Michael’s P. E. Church. 
Corner of Ninety-ninth street and Amsterdam avenue. 
The usual Hymns and Psalter. 


Womens FO DON, MEG aida o cas basac th ded Sistesasentesaes Wilkinson 
IE FUE hin 5c 5 os vies dodbactutnns cpedaceebebessasebaneessaxih bans Moir. 
Adeste Fideles, arranged by Novello.......... 





Offertory anthem, O sing to God (No#l) 
Organjst and choirmaster, Walter O. Wilkinson. 


Church of the Redeemer. 
Park avenue and Eighty-second stret. 


SuNnDAY EvENING, DECEMBER 24. 












Processional Hymns— 

17, Hark! the herald angels sing.......................Mendelssohn 

24, Angels from the realms of ZIOTY...........ecseeccsceeeees Smart 
Psalms proper to Christmas Day. 

Trinity Psalter. 
Magnificat...... t : sj ine 
Nunc Dimittis. (2 Dcetens deine pesectetwsipetovasies’ Sir John Stainer 
Hymn 4%, O Mother dear, Jerusale m..........ssscseeeeerereseeee Ward 
Anthem, Gloria from Mozart’s 12th Mass. 

CuristmMas Day. 
Processional Hymns 

17, Hark! the herald angels sing...................++...Mendelssohn 

19, Adeste Fideles. 

24, Angels from the realms of glory............scsceceeseeees Smart 
pe eee eer 4 Gounod 
Messe Solennelle Pe RAM evn cde cncdyssdustepsasecdecseakedond Gounod 
Hymn 20, tune Siberia. 

AAG, TAG CTO INGE so 65 cic ss cuts bch nhcncecntdwadacinesens Barnby 
Organist and choirmaster, R. J. Winterbotham. 
St. .Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Fifth avenue and Fiftieth Street. 
4:30 a. M.—SOLEMN HIGH Mass. 

5 eee C ROG, 5 ic conccudsa cscs deccuedededt th dseababe<usancs Gounod 
COCO T, NG. PONBUNN ys oon ce copccsvedecccedvcecassevcsatess Novello 
11 aA. M.—SoLEMN PONTIFICAL Mass, 

Prelude for organ and orchestra............sseeeeeeeceeeeeeeeenees Raff 

Grand Mass in G major, for soli, chorus, orc —— and 
organ, op. 46 (new, first time).............see0ee+ . Villiers Stanford 
Offertory, Adeste Fideles. 
Arranged for soli, chorus, orchestra and organ. 
Postlude, for orchestra and OrgaM........ccccccsceacececseeevers Jensen 


4 p. M.—SOLEMN VESPERS. 





Soloists— ‘baneeee 
Miss Hilke ; alto, Miss Clasy ; tenor, Mr. Kaiser; basso, Mr. Stein- 
bush. F ull chorus and orchestra. 

At the 11 A. M. service Mr. Arthur Mees will assist at the organ. 


Organist and choirmaster, William F. Pecher. 





The Collegiate Church (The Middle Church). 






Corner Seventh street and Second avenue. 
Morninc. 
Anthem, Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts.........s:0sseeeeees Stainer 
DAWEED CU Wee dccccckh bededenctedhcconvestbecgdscnneevec .L. C. Jacoby 
Gloria Patri, in EB flat........ccccsecscesccesessecessrssccceesevces Valter 
Giese ep Www lele. «0.0. csccsccccctesssccdtevcsecesseces -Old Chant 
Offertory, Cantique de NO@l........cccccccsescvceseccesscsecececs Adam 
EVENING. 
Anthem, There were shepherds.............6:c0ceseceeewes M. B, Foster 
GISFes Pte, 19 Bio ccssrccceveccsccciccvecesscsddsovecccoascosons , Randall 
4S COR 0 'hin 6d a cccbieeapidnciny adiidsacnses caneenrs ceed apaasedeenee * Barnby 
Offertory, Angels from the realms of glory.........seeeeees Schnecker 


Organist, James C. Jaeoby. 
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St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Broadway, between Vesey and Fulton streets. 
MorninG Service ar 11. 
Processional, Hymn 25, Adeste Fideles.. cvcceenn jets Reading® 
Venite paws cecesy hens ens be dteye re r J. E, Elvey 






Te Deum, inE 
Benedictus, in D. bisdcesdpuanees cheese 
Introit, It came u 


Kyrie and Gloria Tibi...........ccceeeeneeeeereeeeeeneeens  ealey Buck 






Nn sibs dc cyeckon edtésbevves ccnededevatdscesasead Dudley Buck 
Hymn &, Angels from the realms of glory..............+++ BE. Koeliner 
8 ita ea ie apt ti AEE RR RAI TBL He Turle 
During Offertory, Benedictus qui vemit............6.ccceeeecees .Buck 
Ascription, Gloria, blessing, &C.........0cccccceecceerceueens J. S. Bach 
Sarees Casha ans GaRatas...cccecccccccsesesccservecceccevecccesces 
Hymn 2, 8... 0 cecceeseeeeeees 

CRNOOE, BS TROON ods odvccsccensesccececesterevecscecoepoeceegees 

POORO TI, oo ccc iedcscictcptscccaccpasecesesceses J. Chris. Marks, Jr. 


Organist and choirmaster, Leo. Kofler. 


West Presbyterian Church. 


SunpDAy, DecemBer 24-—Morninec. 


Anthems— 
PAs onc b6es sdnndesvevucswesesounse covtcccteeseketeuecen H. Wilson 
a in ‘ wameunneceudes ebeeveses $4hadensege atneceatial D. Buck 
Angels from the realms.............++++0 i iaieeail 
Shout the glad tidings..............seceees grees P. A. Schnecker 


Congregnes hymns— 
the herald angels. 
O, come, all ye faithful. 
Hark ! what mean? 
EVENING, 
Anthems— 






How beautiful upon the mountains.............ccceecereeees Dayas 
Come, ye lofty..........csesees weet tien, filial 
Holy night, silent night.............+...0 { sereos P. A. Schnecker 


Congregational hymns— 
All praise to thee. 
O little town of Bethlehem. 
Organist and director, P. A. Schnecker. Soloists—Mrs. Hollister, 
soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves, alto; Mr. William Rieger, tenor ; Mr. E. F. 
Bushnell, bass. 


Old Epiphany House (St. George’s Chapel). 
130 Stanton street. 


TA. M. 
Carols. 
Holy Communion. 
10:30 A. M. 


Processional, Hymn 19, Adeste Fideles. 
Venite, plain song. 

Psalter, Selection for Christmas Day. 
Te Deum... | 
tenet aoa ¥ 

ntroit, Hymn 22, Norse Song. 
A PP tin 
Gloria Tibi.. { 
Sermon Hymn 16. 
Offertory, Sing, O heavens. 
Sanctus.........s0++0+ 
Communion Hymn 207. 

Gloria in Excelsis, old chant. 
Nunc Dimittis, plain song. 
Recessional, Hymn 24, Regent Square. 

Musical director, Mr. W. B. Crabtree; assistant, Mr. W. H. Ferris. 
The music for these services will be rendered bya Sy pony choir 
of twenty-five men and boys, and an auxiliary chorys of ten female 
voices. 






Judson Memorial Church. 
Washington square, south. 
SunpAy Morninc, DecemBer 24. 


Organ, Orpheus | (SYMPHONY POEM)..... cc cceceeeceeneeereeceeeeens Liszt 
Anthem, Gloria in Excelsis............cccescccccweeweeeevees Tours 
Chorus. 


Offertory anthem, Drop down, ye heavens, from above........Barnby 
Hymns 336, 344, 341. 

Chant 70, 41. ake 
Cems, Grand CHOPUS. 06.0 cccccscccsccccccesceseseeccescconces ..Guilmant 
EVENING. 

Organ and piano, Pastorale..........66eccceeeceeeeeeeeeneeees Guilmant 
Anthem, Christmas (tenor S010)............0eseeeseeereeeenees -Shelley 


With piano and organ accompaniment, 





Offertory Anthem, There were shepherds abiding in the fields... Tours 
Hymns 300, 339, 372. 
Chants 57, 3. 
Musical director, La Roy Wood. . 
South Church. 
Madison avenue, corner Thirty-eighth street. 
Sunpay Decemper 24—Morninc. 

Anthem (baritone solo and chorus)....... 06:06 sseeees Sir Henry Smart 
Christmas hymn, It came upon the midnight clear (tenor 

solo and chorus) cdsesabbeed ceddvchsdepradectveddvess W. W. Gilchrist 
Chant, Gloria in Excelsis............+s.e00+: ned wvenssasenedead Ancient 
Anthem (chorus, soprano and tenor solos),...........+ Myles B. Foster 
Offertory (soprano solo, violin obligato).............++0e00: Ch. Gounod 

AFTERNOON, 

Organ prelude, Pastorale..........ss:eceeeereeeeneee Arc angelo Corelli 
Solo (baritone), Nazareth.......c.cccccceccceeeeeeeeeneenes ~h. Gounod 
ERO COON 6 oc a civcdcagekeevagieess .Handel 





Organ postlude, The Manger ‘Alex. Guilmant 


Organist and choirmaster, Gerrit Smith. 


All Souls’ Church. 


245 Fourth avenue. 





Sleepers, AWAKE. ......cccsesccsscscccccccecccceceseveeeecens P. Schnecker 
Pantene 26 ..v.-cevessdeccnpevsocsercncceee Pht Veecereecastions J. Mosenthal 
Rejoice greatly (Messiah)...........ccccccscsevccscecweneursveners Hindel 


Organist and choirmaster, J. Mosenthal. 








FAREWELL TOUR 


HE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE.) 
BESSIE BONSALL ° 
(THE PHENOMENAL ‘CONTRALTO.) 
F. W. ELLIOTT, . 
(THE EMINENT TEwor. ee 


EDUARD SCHARF, . 
(THE CELEBRATED PIANIST.) 

W. H. STENGER, é . Business MAnacer. 

FABIUS FERAUD, F SECRETARY. 


. ConTRALto, 


Vide Masin Concert Company. 


. Tenor. 


PIantst. 





WINTER ADDRESS 
148 Fifth Avenue, | 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
(Until September Ist), 


Malone, Franklin County, 


NEW YORK. 


GRAND CONCERT TOUR. 


New York Philharmonic Club. 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1893-094. 





Evcene Weiner, Flute Virtuoso. Sot Marcosson, Violin Virtuoso. 
Georce Saver, Viola. Frank S. Ports, Violin. 
Cari Bartn, Violoncello Virtuoso. S. E.xinp, Double 3ass Soloist. 
ASSISTED BY 
Miss MARION 8. WEED, - Mezzo Soprano. 


Fo terms, dates, &c., address 


STAR LYCEUM BUREAU, 
ALFONSO FOSTER, Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 








Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau. 
Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations. 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE: 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA, Dramatic Soprano; Miss THEODORA 
PFAFFLIN, Soprano; Mme. SOFIA SCALCH I, Contralto; Miss TIRZAH 
HAMLEN, Contral o; Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, Basso: Miss DORA 
VALESCA BECKER, "Violinist ; Here. ADOLPH BRODSKY, Violinist ; 
Herr ANTON HEGNER, ’Cello Virtuoso; Herr RICHARD BUR- 
MEISTER, Pianist; Tux BRODSKY STRING QUARTET, Tue 
GERALDINE MORGAN STRING QUARTET, Tue LINEFF 
RUSSIAN CHOIR AND OPERATIC CO, and Me. HENRI MAR- 
TEAU, Violinist, (for private musicales). 

Agent for Mmz. AMALIA MATERNA and Herr EMIL FISCHER 
Also authorized to receive offers for concert engagements for the principal 
artists of Messrs. Abbey & Grau's Opera Company. 
ere 


Full List of Artists, Circulars, &e, on application, 

































































































































































































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

































Central mreteenntah. Church, Church of the Transfiguration. Bloomingdale tholintiete: ‘indie 
220 West Fifty-seventh street. Twenty-ninth street, between Fifth and Madison avenues. Sixty-eighth street and Boulevard. 
Organ, Marche Réligiouse...........s.seeeesceeseesesesevesecs Byam, leg teh Se herald angels sing. Sunpay DrecemBer 24—Morninc. 
SRO, EMERG, ©. 5 cccas phidumhancenn ghebeseess cent bapeek este Fideles. t 
SN MON Bi 50's 3dc 6550 Ub dS 54040640 0s 55800 cboess EIpier ier B Angels from > realms o glory. Organ prelude, first movement for organ sonata............ Guilmant 
eee oso koh cuts Sao ebeb dsseFasnRcabhedoessade ——— in B flat eee Alieluiatic Sequencer epee i 
» Sohmecibrere | SRPIREIE EE ce eee eee eee enene . . t 
Aisa ie A a CE Before the heaven wer ead | ST puna 
While shepherds watched their flocks by night a BION, BW.» sseccessreccsersssrrssvscerssnserasesesesvenees The manger cradie............ccccevseccses 
Finale, Sixth aymphony. A eeniee ty hoe ih ae CEM ORES Organist and choirmaster, J. B. Dodd. Corgan pOMUGAe, FUMIE 55 ic5 5505 5 cis taverns vbdsccascessdiers ip 
0 ist and choirmaster, H. B. Judd. ve 
ee en is Pligrim Congregational Church. EVENING 
nad se : Seer woe POG 0 cs iin ve vide bovis hecastesccccp eee vesssdepecs Handel 
3 adison avenue, corner 12ist street. OCHIeheOM,. 0 oe ccsceccsscsccccvvcverscccestecsesccesees 
Grace Chapel. : Hark, what mean these holy voices. Scheme 
182 East Fourteenth street Sunpay, Decemper 24, I1 A. M. Sirens cone pes Sega ahd ca Wend eepures kee ;Adam 
- , eT es ae 2 a ST Sc dss is edebense dal byes Sabecsiy 3 ORO FIGBINS, 20 cc cccnsesccnserssvacecnte ovello 
Creates hymn, Come hither, ye faithful. = oii the Kine STN Rat ak i oA ins Soa ae Govent PUTO ROG) 6 de 6.45 sion 8 ge siege dee v0.0 vise Gren yeinin'es3eo Clement Lorét 
(OSE raha RR CE et NI RINE ROR? Berita Overture, It came upon the midnight clear.,.......... Helmund-Sage Organist and director, Mr. Will E. Taylor; Mrs. Carrie Hun 
Te Deum, in F.. Anthem, The birthday of a King..............0++s.ssereeees Neidlinger | King, soprano; Mrs. Alice Blossom, contralto; Mr. C. C. Ferguson, 
Benedictus...... A. Clarence Sage, organist, assisted by Mr. Theo. Arndt, Miss | tenor; Mr. W. H. Hosford, basso. 
dobidal eadéarviisWenindses ebdnedeccviecdectevsctes c Meal and Wise aatroeth. 


Intreit, hymn, Hark ! the herald angels sing. 


Kyrie Eleison Mendelssohn 

























SNM TEER: 6s prebdnsondenndsd 60060660060 bdN 96d 04000 cncesdsveces Tallis 

Hymn, Shout t 

Offertory, There were dhopherds.. cbs db dpe oedcssd cone 

CRE: 000 bcsncdhsrecentdscbapeessseses 6090 000ssoss coccccosenss Cooper 

Communion Hymn 7. 

SURGE GD CENMIEs bike Eb esbestesivccdnncs <évecdscvovessqnesess Old chant 

Recessional, hymn, Hark! what mean these holy voices? 

Organist, G. Viehl. 
Church of the Covenant. 
28 Park avenue. 
Sunpay, December 24. 

es GRO BONE gs cnkikseedesdhccdsvedeecccess bbseccevescnceeces Buck 

The manger cradle............cceccccsccescvers a 

ME avo dbd eben ebdaV ebb bs abovbs donddceees caspcscvetcasaccess i 

PR cocndodersndscccgertncesesesnocestoccoceccepeaeceoseces . Wilson 

Organist and director, Walter J. Hall. 
Trinity Chapel. 
West Twenty-fifth street, near Broadway 
10:30 A; M. 

Processional, Hymn 49, Comm, all ei faithful Reading 
Venite,... Anseley 
Psaiter....... ..Greene 

DO DORM, 18 D...cscccceccsesevcesvesersccsessscesecssesecveoees Sullivan 

Benedictus....... -Robinson 

intro:, hymn, Hark ! the herald a ong els Sing.............. Mendelssohn 

Kyrie, Creed, Sanctus, Agnus and Gloria, in A................Stainer 

Hymn 61, Hark! what mean these holy voices ?...........+++. Chopen 

Offertory, Arise, shine, for Thy light is come................... Gilbert 

Recessional, hymna, Angels from the realms of glory........... Marsh 

All Angels’ Church. 
West End avenue and Eighty-first street 
Morninc. 
Processional, The coming of the King..................0.0ccceeees Buck 


Proper Psalms, 19, 45, 85. 
Te um, in B flat 
— in B flat 





In 60.0080 cet ncbbiperresccoessocceccncvccsocceccscoeceesees Ji acoby 

| anny ee service (Messe Solennelle) ............... 6.600000 ounod 
mn 49. 

SET 6000-000 000000600s 0060200 ccs resccees ene ceevecccoesocses Gounod 


Recessional, Hymn 51. 
Choirmaster, J. Helfenstein. 


St. George’s Church. 
Stuyvesant square and Sixteenth street. 
CoMMUNION SERVICE wiTH CAROLS, 7 A. M. 


Provessiona! carol, Glorious birthday of our Lord. 
Recessiona!l, Hymn &, Angels from the realms of glory. 


At 10:30 a. M. 

Processional, Hymn 17, Hark! the herald angels sing,...Mendelssohn 
Venite, Piain song. 
Psalter, Psalms 19, 45, 85. 
Te Deum Laudamus, in E flat...........0scseeeseeeeeeeseseees J. Stainer 
Febilate Deo, 10 A.....ccocvcccseveserevevsccccscccssocsdoesecces se SQlDy 
Anthem, And there were shepherds..................00ccceeeee0s Foster 
Hymn 22, It came upon the midnight clear.......... Hardy Norseman 
— 19, O come, all ye faithful. 2 

ertory anthem, How brightly dawns........................ Shelley 
Ascription, Old Hyundredth. 
Sanctus, St. _— o— Ldaerbaubkwaseesavdurcccessowrébesonvced Gounod 
EE ME op ako de ven v0cuno609es.co base be see cccecses Hodges 


Gloria in Excelsis, ror chant. 

Nunc Dimittis, Tonus regius. 

Recessional, Hymn #4, Angels from the realms of glory. 

Organ postlude, EE nates duabenadeehtyeesebees oes Guilmant 
rganist and musical director, Wm. S. Chester. 


St. Ignatius’ Church. 
56 West Fortieth street. 


SoLtemn Mass, 11 A. Mm. 


PrainGe, Parties COBDS oo oes ss ccccctsccccesccccccscccecccesece Lachner 
Processional, Hymn 4, 

Of the Father's Geet begotten (ancient plain song). 

Intro:t, Hymn 59, 

O, come, all ye faithful (Adeste Fideles). 











Sy Gs UD Cosndu bbbwbtes cccdebcodsteseetoncscocesescoesvess .Silas 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo (St. Cecilia ounod 
SE EU ERD AD eSA nb she va edb dlb 405 Ghost cbbccecesccveves boctccpvececonce Silas 
SR CORNED ORD. TRE  ocssd cdinesdrcters eve cs cccccecccsecs Volkmar 
Sanctus........ 

Kenedictus..... CO EEE a oe | 
Agnus Dei.,... ) 


Recessional, Hymn 62. 

While she nherds watched their flocks by night...... Winchester (Old) 

Postlude, Grand Sg RRR eee erry Guilmant 
Organist and choirmaster, Charles Baier. Soloists—Miss E. K. 

Stone and wrepen Metcalfe, sopranos; Miss E. D. Hinman, con- 

tralto; Mr. A. W. Auchmuty, tenor, and Mr. W. Gordon Thomas, 

basa, Choir, forty voices. 


Holbrook, Mrs. Green, 





Madison Avenue Reformed Church. 
Madison avenue and Fift y-seventh street. 
Sunpay, Decemper 24—11 A. Mm. 


















Organ—Pastoral Symphony. ...... .......-scscesssescccececseess Handel 
There were shepherds.............-.+.++++ ....Dudley Buck 
NE WER OE o's a.5 08 Su cheousvcesos os tegeesiseosccctercaceuen Stainley 
The ee SE LOIS fis cacivcccctess es : ...Neidlinger 
SSID 6c nnch dette ntinn st S44 vedbanbcrnsbegees«ss cadavesesdosest helley 
Organ-— Hallelujah NS cabeaccebotsetaensesecee nce dua died’ Handel 
EvenInG SERVICE, 8. 
ONO. oi dé viccctincccoccescoscecedanageceveseeseg Mascagni 
EE WER OED 005 he cccccccderyovestecenctbabsocevectteey Vogrich 
The manger cradle ..............+s+05: ie Neidlinger 
Sing, O heavens................ pedceWeedecdiwesccccdvdedcuccescess ‘ours 
SO IN i cis cdectcccdevcavcoctedicsews dhs cqcevece Schnecker 
PD TE SE dace ctnctnnecceccnsvoewsesccodsecceccceccoecsceqet Guilmant 
Musical director, Wm. R. Chapman. 
West Presbyterian Church. 
105th street and Amsterdam avenue. 

SunpAy DEcEMBER 24—MornING. 
IR vn pettncwenes caves cl eateccseccevecssdcvengwece H, Wilson 
a Tl Weskee sense msmcaaersneerrix'ar Sveasntobe 2vett' 180s ce D. Buck 
Angels from the realms of glory ............ t 
Shout the glad tidings...............c0s000es (crerees P. A. Sthnecker 
Con ~ 25" hymns: 

the herald angels. 
O come, all ye faithful. 
Hark! what mean? 
EVENING. 
Anthem, _— beautiful upon the mountains.................005 Dayas 
Come, ye lofty..........ssssccsscccssersccvees 
Holy night, silent night.................s000. Erascenes P. A. Schnecker 
Congregational hymns: 
| praise to Thee. 
O little town of Bethlehem. 
Organist and choirmaster, P. A. Schnecker. 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church. 
West Sixteenth street. 
4:30 A. M. 
PED SRMNNUININ. 5 cn cd vactonsanpardsseedsooescs cccoccecnces B. O. Klein 
St. Cecilia Choir. 
Offertory, Hodie Christus natusest......... B. O. Klein 
Hicu Mass, 11 A. M. 
UO CIE FOR GAG ion sink sc ccvtdcncece'00550650 v8vecccded 7 
(Orchestrated by Klein.) 
PN is dic das ccbbunadasedvecechsscccccsesccnccccccce cescse j 
Organ and orchestra 
I NUNS So eke be Abdes 6 tb s0sbeveccesoscsvesecetdevssense 
SEE, nddbnuiiecesawb¥s od eneccccccves cestctsccoccestes 
es MP SNE, Si inven wkncsiseddaccoccdeciceersced 
r. G. Narberti 
Preteen, BERTONS POR os icc ccc cc secs sc ccctvccsrcvctsocsceves Widor 
(Orchestrated by Klein.) 
8 P.M 
Solemn Pempess.. POVSGS SesoR ed aeN Soeur sees eae 00050 ceedsescboverce 
EMI c a.6 nbn woveccesesnvedessbactabdedeceee 
O Salutaris 
i iadibn col ced b etch shag hedacdiesebeetces cbccerndibesehe Si 
Solo for organ. 


Organist, Bruno Oscar Klein. Choirmaster, Rev. J. B. Young, S. J. 
Soloists—Mr. E. Arencibia, tenor ; Dr. Mahony, alto; Mr. Narberti, 
Basso. Chorus of seventy-five voices. 





St. Agnes’ R. C. Church. 


East hs sg street. 


4:30 a. 
Mass in F (with insertion of Marzo’s Credo) nbaskbesetnctececkbd Gounod 
Organist, Miss S. Barry. 
11 A.M 
I sins ace ihehe chee he cabbies dec cves ctéevepwacdoeses Guilmant 


Organist, James H. Brice. 


Holy Trinity Church. 
122d street, near Lenox avenue. 


10:30 A. M. 


Processional, Hymn 17, Hark! the herald angels sing. 
Venite, eighth SncieUssliy ss nvihocd-eisavas oo 4 putbai eas ae i 
Te Deum, Festival in D................ 
Intro, & Festival, in B flat 
ntroit, Glory to God, heen Messiah. 
EE ca) Sele edn Sotbab ko ihe se avebensewhheas vss eee cian Gilbert 
& oria Tibl, in D........0.00. fk 
Offertory, Christmas Song. 
Sanctus; in E 
Gloria in Excelsis, Old cha 
Recessional hymn 24, Angels ‘from the realms of glory. 
Organist, Walter C, Gale; soprano, Miss Grace Cunningham ; alto, 
Mrs. S. L. M. Pell; tenor, Mr. C. H. Holzhausen ; basso and director, 
John D. Shaw. Chorus of sixteen mixed voices. 


















Church of the Heavenly Rest. 
551 Fifth avenue. 


Te Deum...... as in D 

Jubilate... 

Anthem, rey sing to God 

Offertory, I will extoll Thee “ Eli”’ 

Communion service in E flat 
Organist and choirmaster, Walter H. Hall. 





Church of the Holy Trinity. 
Madison avenue and Forty-second street. 


Processional Fi ymin WW, .....2.-ceccescscdcccccccesccecscsvecvccess 
Venite, —— chant 
Te Deum.. 

Benedictus.. 
Introit, Hymn ivescksocscs 
— Service, in F.. 








Hymn 7. 
Recessional, Hym 
Organist, Dr. W. it Woodcock. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
Forty-fourth street and Madison avnnue. 
9:45 A. M. 





Processional, Hymn 51 
Venite, Anglican chant. 


Te Dette s.-+m | in Bflat.....cccceseescesseeseeece Sit John Stainer 
Recessional, Nativity Hym............sccecceeccsecseveceeeees Gounod 
11 A.M 

Processional, Hymn 49. 

Introit, And there were SRRIIENES i cedeckessresss vessdeun Arthur Foote 

Soprano solo, contralto solo, quartet and chorus. 2 
Beweten oe Geren, 06 We Bitte dais cc ddsc cde veccnccces ccaccoccoess Guilmant 
Offertory anthem, No€l...............sscsescscesseveeee Adolphe Adam 
Bass solo and chorus. 

Sanctus, from the St. Cecilia Mass............0ceceeeeceeeeeeers Gounod 
Hymn 224. 


Gloria in Exc elsis, plain song. 
Recessional, Hymn 58. 
Organist and director, Mr. Richard Henry Warren. 





St. Vincent de Paul’s Church. 
(French Catholic) West Twenty-third street. 


5 A. M. 













ER AC GOGAT oa vinin'c kins cin ccdvmadeccenesétobescccoctiusve Emermerson 
The lambs in the field emsen 
ans ncccneppustywivedne sTavaeeds +60 etn beesneennen Novello 
BE CS CUT IMUINRS DOS, 06 ccc cescceccsecccnecvtgecccssescenses Sullivan 
11 A. M 
PPOTTITITITITIITITT TTT TT LLL er Gordigiani 
stgibwababeaashdak<inkcanedtcepiapendedidy ede Mercadante 
Sanctus...... ) 
Gloria....... RRM soy agains seenvivi read edd Tab thine ectaen el 
Agnus Dei.. { Meas 
Offertory..........0++: Boas ia ansbapiaiodactipsawshavensess 
SES TEES Sali ns 5 a het ligament. Hua tiaiea ates te iat i Felts 
Postlude, II est né (c horus in French). 
Vespers, 8 Pp. M. 

int TOS, «., dni sdemtbhendskeveotener>eeietaaiesehsecianal Millard 
Magnificat..... Lambillotti 
SN gg EPPTTTITT PTRTITECT LITTER TTT eee Vovello 
CRED nus 0c tere scvaks csbapnaksocd¥evocbe signee Cushman 
Tamttim Brgo,...........--.scceereccseresecccercreccccccccccces Renmeus 
Postlude, Sing to the Lord. 
SE Th enter ctu ai FULDA Mei kd bdaes snes ss disadns vaseeecraron Rossini 


Organist and director, Mrs. G. i. Feuardent. Soloists—Mrs, K 
Finn, soprano; Miss M. Campbell, alto; Mr. Minkowski, tenor ; Mr. 


Jean Doré, basso. 


St. Agnes’ Chapel (Trinity Parish). 


West Ninety-third street. 


11 AM. 
a TP PPETT OTT TTTLETETT PETE ET eer Paes Reading 
Psalter, mt oy y Sedo 45, 7m 
Te Deum, in at . 
ubilate, in B flat. t anode Chained anna tateecaedube tba tae Standford 





ntroit Pee eee eee tenes terse esas sees es BOOSH EOOEeEe sees eseesesseess 


SEE ER eo dctdrens Godden sibdeds secevs eves igdbetucduébectass 
Offertor y Sep eenectwessseurusutey 

Recessional, Hymn 24 

Organist and ‘choirmaster, G. Edw. Stubbs. 

















NINE LOVE SONGS 


In the Character of Different Nations, 
COMPOSED BY 


VICTOR HOLLAENDER. 


Op. 65. 


English words by Auber Forestier. 
Peters’ Format, Price $2.00 Net. 


{ 1, POLAND. 4. FRANCE, 
Contents: %. RUSSIA. 5. SPAIN, & TURKEY, 
3. LAPLAND, 6. ITALY. 9. GERMANY. 


B rautifully illustrated, finest copay and most finished printing. A gem 
of publication, of musical merit and of unsurpassed artistic workmanship. 
tf" A DESIRABLE GIFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


WH. ROALFING & SONS, ““<  Sritwatkee wis 





7. ENGLAND, 





Finnouncement.==—=== 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The American Contralto, 








Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, : 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,—Epwin M. Suongrt, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau's tour through America 





Catalogue of our publications sent free on‘application. 











THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF CATHOLIC CHURCH, MUSIC. 


Established under the patronage of 


THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP M. A. CORRIGAN. D.D. 
Particulars may be had on application. 


REV. JOSEPM GRAF, Director, 
139 East 43d Street, New York. 





New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
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Church of the Incarnation, 
Madison avenue and Thirty-fifth street. 
















11 A.M. 
Organ prelude, overture (Hymn of Praise)...... t a 
Anthem, All men, all things, (Hymn of Praise).. { “*** Mendelssohn 
Venite........ lj 9, 45 ; 
Gloria Patri in E flat, (Proper Psalms, 19, 45, 85)...... E. J. Hopkins 
Te Deum Laudamus, in A..........ceceeeeee cepeneeeneeees Mendelssohn 
Benedictus, in B flat............. «.. ges, BekagatUvesheuerss H. Lawes 
Introit, Slumber, beloved (Ch:1stmas Oratorio)................+++ Bach 
MPLOTIR, Tits SA RUG, vo asc ceccccavcavcesapiscesacoccdves Mendelssohn 
Offertory, carol, Wake all music’s magic powers........ John Stainer 
MTORMONOE, TU Disc c vgcaivcceccscdges cocker iedstesegevedyscesdé Greatorex 
Gloria in Excelsis, old chant 
Organist, Charlotte Weller ; Conductor.A. D. Woodruff. 
Grace Church, 
Broadway and Tenth street. 
9 A. M. 
Hymn 50, Come hither, ye faithful, (T 25).................... Reading 
Oftertory, emastipnet, BE, Lie Gy Bayes isc ccc cteccccdcccccocesess Field 
ee, 8 a eee ‘on 
Hymn 48, Come, Thou long expe 
Gloria im Bacolais, in TB Sat... 5 ccccccsccececesdsciveccosecedecedas 
11 A.M 
mabe, Tented fet, Ba siccovccviccviovesicescde secties cvbcvcees Perceval 
Wemite COCMORTe) MAME, TTB. once cede: ccccceciguedccustevs Camidge 
Proper Psalms, xix, xlv, Ixxxv. 
Te Deum........ —_— 
Benedictus...... (ATL Go. .cceccceverececceceens 


Hymn 53, Shout the glad tidings, (H. 23)... 
Kyrie Eleison, in E 


Hymn 54, While shepherds watched their flocks (G. 18)......... Spohr 
Offertory, anthem, St. Luke ii, 10, 11, 14...............ceeseeeees Barnby 


Praise God from Whom all blessings flow, &c. 
Sanctus, in D 
Hymn 235, Shepherd of souls, refresh and bless (T. 210)..... 
Gloria in Excelsis, service book, 221 
Organist and choirmaster, S. P. Warren. 








Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 
Sunpay, DEcEMBER 24—11 A. M. 


AGG inka asovcesdpiscdtecdpheaddundbEestnowsesecocneseccne Mercadante 
WORRIES BID. 6 occcvicons tavncccveseccceccccccuscevccedocescspe Henry Smart 
NDS én 0bbds dixns onesak ses eos secedes seseecsedesseues cectinets camute Gounod 
TI a oc.ccsldisndbibes ddecnsiseutnidentenqeceee Mendelssohn 


Angelic voices 
Gleaming star 
WEI i. 6d secs ch ovepicdd cece 
Christmas carol 





Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. 
SunpaAy, DeceMBER 24—Morninc. 


Offertory on two Christmas hymms.............ceceeeeseeeeees Guilmant 
Behold the ae Ap ic = OU I acc dn ecetcescapsbeces R. T. Percy 
Angels from the realms of glory............+seseeees- . G. W. Warren 
SUE ME cake decicctovbcapsuessasnevesiehicsssédiocinstes Tours 
Nazareth i 






Sanctus 
MUM ANUS bos iiccccoccdcedccdesscevastevcckveyectecehesien Adam 
ee, CI IT ROE oon. o's cnc cncsennccsepssnvencedesspeccevercenshe Batiste 


EVENING. 
soeacns sv cccneeimeseetnes be Guilmant 


Cantilene pastorale........... 
... Tours 

















.. Otis 

es Lemecedas tin0tesesceccsevss ces Coombs 

Far in the deep of the beautiful night................+. F. N. Shepperd 
March of the Three Magi Kings. ..........cccccseccesccccecsevess Dubois 


y 
Mansfield ; alto, Miss Emma Mueller; tenor, S. Fischer Miller ; 
Clemente Bologna. 


Church of Zion and St. Timothy. 
332 West Fifty-seventh street. 


Organist and director, Richard T. Percy. Soprano, Miss ae H 
ass” 
, 




















11 A. M. 

Organ prelude, Offertory on two NO6IS..,........eceeeeeeeees Guilmant 
Processional, Praise ye the Father...........scccsssecscessceess Gounod 
Po Deum, 19 Cy... ccccccccsccddcessess tbcescewscescsives viswosweee Calkin 
Introit, Adeste Fideles. . 
Kyrie, Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis, in F...........seseeeeees Tours 
Offertory— Stet 

Fae wae ca no bon hela {from Christus.... Mendelssohn 
Organ postlude, Concertante in C..........eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees Handel 

Organist and choirmaster, W. R. Hedden. 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church. 
Sunpay, DecemBer 24—Morninc. 
Organ and violin preludium, Prelude and tugue............... -Bach 
Anthem, Bethlehem (organ, violin and harp).................4 Bartlett 
Hymn, Brightly gleams our banner. 
By 100 children. 
Anthem, Nazareth.. ae peeeenapscUeeecnedseds ...Gounod 
Kyrie.....cccceeeeeee i) dusew a cena 
BAGO a. cccccccccoscesccecescscesonec<+ieetsvedots ceecocsevcsnes Gregorian 
Offertory, BOOT EE OOF CRGc esa cce sce tvcccrccsscccncncvedondd Bartlett 
Organ postludium, Overture, Tannhauser...................+ Wagner 
EVENING. 

Organ preludium, Grand Choeur Guilmant 
Gloria, Twelfth Mass...............+++ -Mozart 
Anthem, Festival Te Deum. ....Buck 
WRUNG, BOONE ac vi onea cence ss tpgoe tcdsen-senscclons seses --.. Adam 
It came upon the midnight clear... ...........6eeeeeeeeeeeeees Gilchrist 
Offertory, The Persian wise MeN............-sceeeereeeeeeeees Andrews 
PORDOUUUIIINS <5 ci ccdegcs cdtbbcadabecqepetesscceccevecdsaueeceoocoues Barnby 
Organ postludium, Grand Fantaisie...............+. cseeeeeees Bartlett 


Soprano, Ida Belle 


Organist and choirmaster, Homer N. Bartlett. } 
W. Huss; vio- 


Cooley ; contralto, Mrs. Wm. E. Mulligan; bass, Geo. 
lin, B. H. Hoffman. 


Ketheinscenditerenedcaisnse i tan 











ae ET A TBE ANS SAL ———— 


Lexington Avenue Baptist Church. 


Lexington avenue, corner of 11ith strect. 





10:30 A. M. 

Organ voluntary, Pastoral Symphony..........c.cseeeeeee ee J. 8. Bach 
Doxology. 
DOE SO Toca oa 0d (ark ocnne caceves ceeahtdcnseced okie F. W. Batchelder 
Anthem, Bri¢htest an1 tes* of the sons of the morn- 

ing Sei cedbectbacsatescovencavenswosthan decdevaaraeieel a Dudley Buck 
Anthem, While shepherds watched their flocks ............. W. J. Best 
Response, Hail to the Lord’s Anointed .............. Fanny M. Spencer 
Offertory, Bethlehem (quartet) ne 
Postlude, Marche réligeuse ............. 0c ceceeeeeceees 

7:30 P. M 
Organ voluntary, Pastorale from Second symphony...... C. M, Widor 
n. 

Ascription, How beauteous on the mountains,..... Fanny M. Spencer 
OUGEOTID, "TR COPING ss uc ic is cmeaeh¥s cPbniks teddtelibesense C. B. Rutenber 
Lexington Avenue Choral Society. 

CBar tery: Welt GO, oa covicrontéecedcceacnscotar ties Adolphe Adam 
Postlude, Fugue in D mailer Seung aunt dea on ch Kade Gines Alex. Guilmant 

Organist and musical director, Miss Fanny M. Spencer. Soloists— 
Soprano, Miss Hulda Goodman; contralto, Miss Agnes Osborn; 
tenor, W. A. Bentley ; basso, F. Lyndon Hall, and Lexington Avenue 
Choral Society of sixty voices. 

St. James’ Lutheran Church. 
Madison avenue and Seventy-third street. 
Anthem, Before the heavens were spread abroad.......... ... Parker 
Responses, arranged from..........ccccccceccesetcscccvesesecsece Layriz. 
Bret PORT, CRG Bes ecccvccccadecccsccetnnsctucsbpenssecenntsseiel Jorris 
Anthem,*There were shepherds abiding in the field...J. Myles Foster 


Gloria in Excelsis (old chant). 

Anthem, Sing, O heavens EP ee eT ee ie ‘nck nthe Oe 
Mr. E. D. Jardine, organist. H. R. Humphries, choirmaster and 

musical director. Miss Bertha M. Cox, Miss Nellie Hall, Miss Carrie 

Raymond, Miss M. Morton, Mr. H. R. Humphries, Mr. E. C. Benedict, 

Jr., Mr. W. F. Spencer and Mr. R. McConnell. 





St. Thomas’ Church. 
Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street. 


11 A.M. 


Processional Hymn 24, in carol form. 
Venite, plain song, eighth Gregorian tone. 





Te ERGs LAWOGG Se 6s ks adadccccmencs cha. ecaneretanmmantes James Kent 
MOMENI, pce caccsbendesabebinndubeccanuhescssenechiabe Richard Hoffman 
Introit, It came upon the midnight clear (Hymn 22 in anthem 

weet daus cvinceta cd Chasse dueveeshanssceqhaheeeaananey G. W. Warren 

yrie Eleison... | 

Gloria Tibi... ((UUUUTTTtt tet ete een eeeeeteeessseeeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Nicene Creed, from service in D..............ccceeeeeees G. W. Warren 
ERE TE, BORN WIG ONORa iis os iba ccdis Ciscsdicnnedp voce suas J. Reading 
Ascription, Glory to Godin the Highest................0.s0008 Pergolesi 


Offertory pastorale, Hark the hosts of Heaven are singing....Gounod 
For quartet—Violin, harp and organ ; and (at the Ascription) 
ull chorus. 


Carol, Infant, so gentle, so pure and so sweet. Ancient Gascon 












carol, adapted and harmonized by..... Sir John Stainer, Mus. Doc. 
Sn hvrnte pins 000s ckbnatbundvesséecdastetenentas ..Beethoven 
Hymn 17, Hark! the herald angels sin endelssohn 


GiOCis 10 TEROONRIS «on v0 as ese P72 sc vkknd once .... Beethoven 


Nunc Dimittis, adaptation from Tonus Regius. r John Stainer 
Recessional, carol, On the birthday of the Lord............ Traditional 


Organist and director, George William Warren ; assistant organist, 
Will C. Macfarlane ; violinist, Miss Emma D. Bowerman ; harpist, 
Alfred F. Toulmin. Solosoprano, Mrs. Marie Gramm ; solo contralto, 
Miss Emily Winant ; solo tenor, Samuel Richards Gaines ; solo basso, 
Dr. Carl Martin, and a mixed chorus of forty-two voices. 





> 


BROOKLYN. 





St. Clement’s Church. 





















Pennsylvania avenue and Liberty street. . 
PO TIGR ss oven dy ndusicédictvencsacacen } 
EER chovcdonecetedionstecesany bps neech 
RSENGED CEM dge cons cthesschcdstiubobeveens 
a > Sra me 
NERS oo. sted thcwe coe 
Benedictus qui venit . 
edhe wotehe Te ee ee J 
Otfertorium, There were shepherds..............--++s0+ .-Max Vogrich 
Choirmaster, Henry E. Duncan. 
Central Congregational Church. 
Hancock street, near Bedford avenue. 
Sunpay, December 24—Morninac. 
Protadig, Teaegt: I BWii «ch dip indistecevibtne bdiveetigechevicse Dubois 
Ae EP, Eda spi ncecbvivicnkaeseseacdarguccbocengiesscoecdaaese Calkin 
Anthem, Behold, I bring you good tidings..............cseeeeeees Goss 
Offertory, Sing, O heavens............ Tours 
Ascription, Gloria in Excelsisin F....f******";"""""""""""" °°" ¥ 
FURtInde, FUR CVOFIWIO 000 ccaccsccosvcccvescnpedicceneeswieed Weber 
EVENING 
Prelude, Pastorale from First sonata, ............esesseeeeee> Guilmant 
Anthem, There were shepherds abiding in the field............. Foster 
Benedictus, in B flat.........ccsseeeeee pode ceges ded ddepatoeshat Hanchett 
Response (quarjet) Holy night gedevedecseendocsceeedend Barnby 
Offertory, Behold, I bring you good tidings...............+05+- Barnby 
Solo, The birthday of a King.. eidlinger 
Ascription, Like silver lamps........ arnby 
Recessional, It came upon the midn Sullivan 


Postlude, Tannhduser march........ - {waddeccveeceverrvederyer Wagner 
_Organist and director, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. Sopranos, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Northrop, Miss Mona Downs, Miss KateFowler; con- 
traltos, Miss Maud Welch, Miss Belle Kingsland ; tenors, Mr. Charles 
Stuart Philli Dr. Charles H. J. Douglass; basses. Mr. J. H. 
Grotecloss, Jr., Mr. W. R. Bunker. 


tial snot 
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Grace Church. 
Brooklyn Heights. 


Processional, Hymn 2%. 
Psalms, 19, 4 


"DO BROGIR, TR Da0. per ccseccccccencnccdduccosvceusbuvesde ges? J. L. Hopkins 

Benedictus, chant. 

Introit, St. Luke ii, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14............. ce eceee ee Chas. Vincent 
MUPEE abe ev clu edseteelicecschivueh een te ‘ 

RN NEN SE EAE MRTG ERS TF § ts eseaiske OC eRe eR Ee Gounod 

Hymn 2. 

Offertorium, St. Luke i, 28, 88. ...........6cccececeeeeees Arthur Carnall 

Hymn 207. 

POEMS OONNED: voy cvccrusgackensscchastesennegeouss ¢etbawusaeaeen Chant 

PE IR hud ci wan cer edenae pedds vclsadbogdeeccccg chy ....Gregorian 


Recessional, Hymn 26. 
Organist and choirmaster, Henry E. Duncan. 


Summerfield M. E? Church. 
Sunpay December 24—Mornine. 


Sing, O daughter of Zion..............ccee ceeceeneneveerenseces Gadsby 
BOUEY GUN ea iie ds eages. kacevcuccvceueshcgabetewsathenyh endan Rheinberger 
RARE via iig'g oo. 06 cede ccsy cs se topecheciigmics Neenta ile: sb yegeanee Shelley 
COU WUIEOE DEOIED, 60.005 binndevesécviny saneniaeed dépebean ban Mozart 


EVENING, 







Thus speaketh the Lord... cecsecsscovesseerivsociere ... Stainer 
Hark! what mean those holy voices -+,-fisley 
AmOls COPIER COO 5 5 0:00 cccdhicine bok esc obnd vide su Cencéeeces Brewer 
Christmas carol. ........66ceceeeeees oocodesecgeseccostaes Weiss 
Calm on the listening ear of night dh on ch xaebabbh ies ckxterias de Marston 

Organist and director, H. E. H. Benedict. Choir, Mra. H. A. Sum- 


mers, soprano ; Miss Grace Couch, alto; Mr, Chas. D. Mead, tenor ; 
Mr. Edward Hermann, bass; assisted by second vocal quartet and 
Haydn Quartet of strings. 


First Presbyterian Church. 
Henry street, near Clark. 
Sunpay DecemBper 24—Mornina, 11. 





Pastorale for organ and string quartet.................seee. Carl Venth 
Anthem, Before the heavens... .......csccceseeeeveneeees H. W. Parker 
Offertory, There were shepherds Myles B. Poster 
Anthem, The morning stars sang together................ John Stainer 


Arrangement of Sullivan's ** Lost Chord,” for solo, chorus, strings 
and organ, made for this occasion by the organist and choirmaster, 
Mr. R. Huntington Woodman. 

Postlude, Variations for violin, violoncello and } . 
OPER, ODUB UB isc scccesctsseeanaccceiasestbodes Brorses Rheinberger 

Soloists—Mrs Charles Tyler Dutton, soprano; Miss Antoinette 
Cooke, contralto; Mr. Charles Tyler Dutton, tenor; Mr. Royal Stone 
Smith, baritone, and an efficient chorus of thirty voices, assisted by 
the Carl Venth String Quartet. 


St. Peter’s P. E. Church. 


State street, near Bond street. 








Prelude, Pastoral Symphony.............cecseeccccseeeeeeeeces . Handel 
Processional, Adeste Fideles. 

GIRO cccccccscussoccccvesceccrsicccndgedpdecvacbercccsogcsceeceeeetes Elvey 
prone Psalms, 19, 45, 85. 
DS EGR 6 ica cadicndeqnents osc védedcveanapierhoen eda tedhatvencenens Buck 
— nb chip bonnson ocharececgecbetesecaccrretsedecssenes cecedpeeus Mozart 

ymn 17, Hark! the herald.... Mendelssohn 
BED MINOR, bc crasscccvecosseteecengecencesneesecs cccceeesceesocnee 
Oe he rer Ric ctde cecsutolvesctivocesoocecugsets Gounod 
Anthem, And there were shepherds, ......+..+scsceeeeeereeeees Vincent 
Offertorium, O sing to God. ........ 2... e cece eneeeeeneeeeeenenens Gounod 
Presentation, Glorious is Thy mame...........6666ccceceeeeeeee Mozart 
ns inn bechdkineshasess ad ushov acamehekudedstes tae ntachsbhan Stainer 
Recessional, Hymn 24, Angels from the realm vrdevscecaseene 
Postlude, Hallelujah chorus.................5+ aenenncumeiiide Handel 

Organist and choirmaster, Mr. W. 8. Rhodes. Soloists—Miss C. A. 


Taylor, soprano; Miss M. L. DeComps, contralto; Mr. J. A. Fellowes, 
tenor; Mr. L. H. Rouse, bass. 


Emanuel Baptist Church. 
19 Verona place, 


SunpAy MorninG, December 24. 


Anthems— 
There were shepherds (DEW). .......+0ccceeeecceeees Myles B. Foster 
JAD GVOE TANNING. dis 5 occ cctscesioncceecssesonpeceeces Joseph Barnby 
For Offertory— 
Christmas song (for bass)............<s0e005 ,..G. Waring Stebbins 
Ascription, Angel Gabriel...........6.ccccceseeeeeees Henry Smart 


Organist and choirmaster, G. Waring Stebbins. 


Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Sunpay Morninc, December 24. 


Organ prelude, Christmas offertoire.................++++..Saint-Saéns 
Anthem, Nazareth (Buck)............. Gounod 
Solo, Angels’ Christmas song......... 






Anthem, And the glory of the Lord (Messiah) Handel 
Anthem, There were shepherds... ...........ccccccccrececeneceees Gaul 
Anthem, Hallelujah (Mount of Olives)................005005 Beethoven 
Hymns 236, 245, 329. 

Organ postiude, grand chorus............ccscccsccscceeeeceeeses Dubois 


EVENING. 
Organ prelude, The holy night... ‘ 
Rae OF te ONE GBR vi v0 6o. 566s ah cas hacdon cekauas vasenntt 
Hymns 616, 235, 312. 
Cini, ee eee CONN aus icc cosas is. ccecccues Horatio W. Parker 
Organ postlude, Allegro, Third sonata be. Guilmant 
Organist and choirmaster, John Hyatt Brewer. 


St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn Heights. 








TO DOUG, ccccvecdsceegeves ' 

Tes a oa sstdene Te eR eis cccckdgs idsiessocuxyecnde Stanford 
Anthem, O Zion, that bringest gogg tidings.............sceeee: Stainer 
Ce GUE CURD TU We Bilin s 005.0000 +c tndnondiddeesciyeccaseces Stainer 


Organist and choirmaster, Walter H. Hall; assistant organist, 
Robert A. Gayler. 








ED. BOTE & Cc. BOCK, 


BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEVV PIANO MUSIC. 





D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . M.5.00 


LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale ; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the Wisp ; Op. 457, Gavotte 
Favorite. Price,each, . . .. . . . «. . M.I.50 

LESCHETITZK Y, TH.—Op. 41, No. 1, Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, La Babillarde. 
Prict, GROUSE BNR ee See M. 2.00 

SHERWOOD, PERCY.—Ten Miniatures. Price, M.3.00 





ae 
5-24 pe REPL? 08 


“ T unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty five years.”—Frep. H. Burrerrizip, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 

For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocai 
ReavinG ScHoot, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York. Classes 
forming every Monday, between 1 and 3 P. mM. 

MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLASSES. 


Mr. Fred. H. Butterfield has secured absolute control of the STENO- 
PHONETIC SYSTEM in Massachusetts, and will organize and conduct 
classes in Boston and the leading cities of the State. Address 








FRED. H. BUTTERFIELD, 40 Chestaut St., New Bedford, Mass. 





G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YoRK, 


HAVE PUBLISHED THE 


BOUNDARIES OF + 


* MUSIC anp POETRY. 


A Study in Musical Asthetics, 


BY WILHELM AUGUST AMBROS, 


Translated from the German by J. H. Cornet. 





Cloth, Price $2.00, 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
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Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. 
Clinton and Lafayette Avenues. 
Sunpay, December 24.—Morninc. 





Prelude in C minor / 
Organ } pastorale ... CB is posaprdabeavon tase sopassien' J. S. Bach 
Aathem, Bethiehem.. C, Whitney Coombs 
Offertory, The RU asec Guides coved corse Fred Schilling 
Hymn, in anthem form— iy 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning... ...W. W. Gilchrist 
Postlude, Pantaisi in A Mimor..........6.eccssereeeeeceeeeeene Lemmens 
VESPER SERVICE 4 P. M. 

Prelude, Offertory on two Christmas hymns.............- A. Guilmant 
Anthems — 

There were shepherds......... pugadbedenconsceencces ter M. B. Foster 

Te Piset CUSIRMAR, 6c ccc cccccvecssencevccsccrsvecscsvcees J. Barnby 


The Annunciation. 

The message to the shefherds. 
Cradle song of the Blessed Virgin. 
Gloria in Excelsis. 


omnan GVO LBMIYG. 2.0.0.0 0.rccccccvccccccccccrcvevescescssors . Barnby 
The manger cradle.............+:+sseee0e+ W. H. eidlinger 

Ryn ne anthem form — : 
came upon the midnight clear,.........-...+:00+ G. W. Marston 
Postiuae, UE IIL 5654.00 nnb0.0b0b0 bce: v0900g ces cecoces Frank Taft 


Choirmaster and director of music, W.C. Baird; soprano, Miss 
osephine McPherson; contraltu, Miss linea H. Matteson ; bass, 
wy Mr. ¢ C. Baird; tenor, Mr. George L, Ellard; Mr. Frank Taft, or- 
ganist ; volunteer chorus of twenty voices. 


Plymouth Church. 
Orange, near Hicks street. 
Sunpay, December 24—10:30 a. m. 


Prelude, March of the M ETAL Us ptorhceds pebeoesepeceda Dubois 
Carol, O little town of Bethlehem. . -+++++-Morse 
Tenor oe Dowe through the ages...........--.++4+ ....-Case 







Offertory, meee from The Messiah Handel 
Anthem, Christemas, ...... 1.0.0. ceccceccccecceeecereeceeeereeeee Shelley 
Postiude, Offertoire, PU BOM saree e ec checedeccees coves .Grison 


Prelude. vragen, § ....Guilmant 
Carol, Ho! WF MUR ov ceccehotdatteth rd totpecesere cosesccerovevecs Barnby 
Recitatives an Ula 

There were shepherds........... -) 

And lo! the angel of the Lord..... 

And the Angel said................. 

Then shall the tg of the blind. 

He shall feed His flock 

Come unto Him,...............+- ‘ 
DIN EN BOs Dobe bh ocho sciwe ded dekesoct dence cicscccdevceses ; 
DID BER UUEE siN db dsedscwckesevercs ov 
Anthem, Like silver lamps 
Offertory, Mélodie (violin and organ) 
Trio, Christmas time (soprano, alto, tenor).. 
Anthem, Nazareth (baritone - chorus)..... 
Postiude, Offertoire in B flat, 

Organist and choirmaster, Charles H. Morse. Soloists—Soprano, 

Miss Annie Wilson ; ian sitet F. May ; tenor and violin, Henry 
L. Case; baritone, Frederic Gillette. Chorus of thirty-five voices. 









St. Ambrose R. C. Church. 
Tomkins avenue and De Kalb avenue. 
Sotemn HicH Mass. 





Processional, Coronation march a a celia ae Meyerbeer 
Grand mags, in D Minor. ...........cccceceeeeeseecnsereenes H. G. Ganss 
Quintet and c 
Verh CrORbOF. 0c cccccccpevccnccesesecsccccccccccccceccces vecese Dr. Grey 
Male quarte.t - 
GMarter yy, PAMRCTOBs 000000 rcccccessecsccvsccccscccseccecsocs Lambillotte 


Soli and chorus. 
Christmas hymn, Adeste Fideles, Congregation. 

Organist and director, Miss Helene McInerny. Soprano, Miss 
Agnes Sheridan; mezzo soprano, Miss uise Carr ; contralto, Miss 
Annie Kane ; tenor, Mr. William E. Nash; basso, ‘Mr. Maurice R. 
Nash, and a chorus of twenty-five voices. 


St. Patrick’s Church. 
Corner Kent and Willoughby avenues. 


Hicu Mass 5:30 a. m. 


Mass in C, for two VOIOCS.......6...sccccevecceeesceseeeeevees Battmann 
Offertory, Adeste Pideles...... 2.6... .6..:ccccccseeeeeceeeseneens Ancient 
Choir from the Young Ladies’ Sodality under direction of Miss 
Catherine Collins. 


So_emn Hicu Mass 11 a, m. 


Corapntd Oho, PABLOTAR. <6 6050.00 seve ssc ccsscvescccccccccrsccccesseres Widor 
K bebe Eleison, quartet and chorus, Mass in C, op. 86........ Beethoven 








“Gloria in Excelsis Deo, chorus a 
Gratias, trio for contralto, tenor and bass..... 
Domine Deus, tenor S0l0.............++s.e0000+  eichebhriee 4 Rossini 
mi tollis, SOPTAMO BOlO,..... 2.6... ccecececeeees 
uoniam Ta solus canetus, bass solo and 
chorus ove bevsse J 
Veni Creator, contralto solo.. 
Coots. oopedetececs prczencts pseseeee 
Credo in unum tum, CHOTUS...... 0. eseeeees 
Et incarnatus est, solo quartet and chorus... } Mew is C, Be 86, 








Et resurrexit, bass solo and chorus ........... | 
Et vitam, fugue, TEs Scncedoscteccsonceetocs j 
Offertory, Christmas hymn. 
Pastores Grantvigilamtes.............cccccccceseeeencsereeeees Lambilotti 
Sanctus, chorus, Mass in C, op. 86..........-..6ss0005 ... Beethoven 
i and Dona nobis pacem, Mass in C, op. 86....... Beethoven 


Aguas 
Finale Christmas hymn, Adeste Fideles, arranged by Novello. 
Prof. Bernard O'Donnell, musical director and organist. Miss 

Mary % Keech, soprano: Mrs. Helen O'Donnell, contralto; Mr. 

Leann Slancy, tenor: Mr. Arthur 8. Somers, bass 
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Westminster CE ET Churoh. 
Clinton street and First place. 
Morninc. 


Prelude, Chorus, A major............+ SE Ce Ry eee? A. Guilmant 
Ge We I GINS 6 g's 65s dic 0-405 case bc vcesees score cccess Schnecker 
Holy Christmas night.. he vote .... EB. Lassen 
Scherzo (H. Hofman).. ....«+..H. R. Shelley 
And there ~ shepherds RARMEONedthae can Wseres: was W. S. johnson 











Dy nds AN SGUs LUGE 4 dd sce tbTEV vbee cop ects F. H. Damrosch 
Postiude, Haticlujah NUN ccUbsSOtNEdi te Fosse enn pahdsads oat aindel 
EVENING. 

Prelude, Allegro, sonata No. 1............0 c... cece eeee eens Mendelssohn 
Hark ! what mean those holy voices .. .. ........ s+. «+ Schnecker 
Christmaschimes .... ....... .. ones .A. Cantor 
How brightly dawns HR. Shelley 





Postlude, Triumphal march... ae a SE aD “)).A. Guilmant 
Organist and choirmaster, E. E. Hand. 





St. Martin’s Church. 
President street, near Smith. 
Sotemn Hicu Mass—ll a. Mm. 


Prelude, Christmas offertorium...................eeeeeeeeees Lemmens 
Solemn procession, O come, all ye faithful, Proper melody 
Introit. 

EE ME ih ckskdhhie ndinnedel sheet oocdbcer 006 bender once 5 
Sequence ayn, Hark ! the herald angels sing 
Credo, in 
Offertory yen, Of the Father's love begotten, Plain song. 
Pb 40S beus ov ovesbvebesties.cccceess 

Benedictus 
Agnus Dei 








OR ae J 
Ablution Hymn, While shepherds watched their flocks by night 
Postlude, Christmas march.............ccseccsesoveseeces Gustav Merkel 


Organist and choirmaster, Arthur Lawrence Brown. Soloists—so- 
pease, Miss Berrall; contralto, Miss Edith A. Lanning ; tenor, Mr. H. 
O. Huntting ; bass, ‘Mr. H. R. Elliot. 





Church of Our Lady of Victory. 
Throop avenue and McDonough street, Brooklyn. 


Prelude, Adeste Fideles...............+++ Sebaedeedeocesvessecocns Novello 
Kyrie and Gloria, Grand military mass...............6 sssees Cimarosa 
With orchestral accompaniments. 


lapped, Veni Creator, tenor solo and quartet, arranged 
eet 2 PSE RSE EIS SE TE ENS a Laran- Wiegand 
Credo, from grand military MRE soc vo ccvsccvccececcccecescees Cimarosa 
See OOS He, CPD GID BI vc ccseccccocccccccccccacceccconcosess Adam 
With violin obligato. 
ETE cnsisvdcecndesdontscconccedesvevececcccccsccosecopecceooes Gounod 
PE ba bindnckbccsssaperse Cimarosa 





e 
Postlude, Marche Triomphale Whitman 

Organist, Mrs. Lucie E. Campbell. Sopranos. Mrs. Wm. Galt Hill, 
Miss Mary Thornton Flaherty ; altos, Miss Martha Kelly, Miss Eva 
Fortune ; tenors, J. F. R. Mc ahon, Mr. Carolan ; bassos, Wm. Fitz- 
patrick, Wm. Nevin Brown. 





> 


OUT OF TOWN. 


Peddie Memorial Church. 
Newark, N. J. 
Sunpay, DEeceMBER 24. 





Opeing service— 

ey OU Oe GE Bia d ec cpt enekcn c0bcsc'secndsccs spsves Hindel 
Hark! the herald angels............. peceeeeeeesceeeessMendelssohn 
Bierie Patsrt, 80 GS... ocicdheides dcduedecabosicds Dalki 
Anthem, And there were shepherds (new) 
Soloists—Carrie Miller, Bessie Bowman. 






Organ, The march of the Magi................eeecsscecscecceees Dubois 

Carol, Who is this? (MeW)...........-seseseeeereeresenes Tonzo Sauvage 

Duet, There was joy in heaven. ..............ccccccececeeeeeeeees Smart 
ssie Bowman and James Sauvage. 

Organ, Transcription of Nazareth.................ccceeceeeeees Gounod 
es II hb cdubiiuehhdgetnenatetesteseesscdsecaccesccanceved Shelley 
Mr. Sauvage. 

Organ postlude, The Hallelujah Chorus....................005 Hindel 


Organist and musical director, E. M. Bowman. 


Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Newark, N. J. 
Sunpay Eveninc, DecemMBer 24. 
Organist, Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee. The quartet from the Brick 
Church, Fifth avenue, New York city, composed of Miss Alice 
ag) soprano; Mrs. Frederick Dean, contralto; Mr. May, tenor ; 
Mr. W. E. Harper, bass, will ong. 
Bergen Reformed Church. 


Bergen avenue, Jersey City. 












Se PIED, ca sidaracs seule ndonse<ds doaghdbecdencet cbeta.4aaul Merkel 
DIO, D DORs COE CUA ood ciccccccscticcesscsecdcccedeccds Buck 
no ccccendceGecchihe ces sspucnes soccevestpawess 

Te Deum in B flat minor............. Arthur Foote 
Response after the Creed, Bethlehem...................-.000-+ Coombs 
Hymn, Anthem, Shout the SI oc ccnd tube xevedinsees Schnecker 
Ss knee cicencccaccyctence ]édedcedieeel Gounod 
Anthem, The manger cradle...............++ «...Neidlinger 
Pe NS MEI ore.n00 5 das eUbhbekdespbdcie nesses ye stuabedee Guilmant 


Organist and director, Louis R. Dressler. Miss Lillian Kompff, so- 
rano; Mrs. FP. Molton, alto; Mr. F. A. Parker, tenor; Mr. Wm. 





Hillside Prewestichen. ‘Cosma. 
Orange, N. J. 
Sunpay, DecemBer 24—Morninoc. 


Organ eruinde, Christmas pastorale. ............+.0+5 seveceeeess Merk 
Anthem, Festival Te Deum - 
Offertory, soprano solo, Bethlehem. 
Postlude, Gloria (Ninth Mass)........ 
EVENING. 

Organ prelude, Holy might... i... scctiviccvcdecscvccccvsedessstecces Buck 
Recitatives from The Messiah: 

There were shepherds. 

And! lo the angel. 
Calm on the listening ear of night..............cccceeeceeeeees 
Brightest and best of the Soms..............e+eeeeee 
Offertory, Pastoral Symphony...... 
Postlude, Hallelujah Chorus...............-006+ 

Organist, Adelaide Coemmelise. 


Ga don dous Loc veseddotvesseuseesveesobens Buck 
. Whitney Coombs 
cee erdvoedice Mozart 





First Presbyterian Church 
South Orange, N. J. 
SunpDAy, DECEMBER 24. 


Carol, While shepherds watched 
Be dc tn ceniceGacvesacpeuesecadsetsvccsecacocess 


Festival, Gloria in Excelsis (D)................0eseeeeee *..Dud ey Buck 
*T was Christmas Day when hope of life began............0.+ssee- H 
The birthday of a King.............c.sseeeeeees Neidlinger 









Response, Holy night... 
Organ, Hallelujah Chorus (M 


Hark! what mean those holy voices llsley 
RO MIAMITNE ROME OF OIG. 00.55. ccs ccscsccctesesccctercsesboswesns Ho 
Light flashing into the darkness..................sesee0s . Bristow 
Response, Christmas slumber song..............ccececcececeuesces Rider 
Pt wiakesgiacercetvesunriveicta 3 


Cantique Noél........... 
Organ, Christmas march 

Organist and director, Mr. Chas. Herbert Hoyt. Soprano, Miss 
Nettie Smith ; alto, Miss Belle Hampton ; J. A. Condit, tenor; W. D. 
Marsh, bass. 





Christ Church. 
Rye, N. Y. 
Mornino, 11. 


Processional, Adeste Fideles. 









ENE Wess seubiqubdnttlionsedcddiuesceveyesesoconscbuet dee 
Benedictus, in B flat. 
SIR GUN UEID, 6c ndevessncibessccnbsceocccesniosc ce 
Offertorium, Like silver lamps.................0ese005 a 
PT, MIN cing vas cessiccvoténcnsnsbtcedesecsosourchen Go 

Organist and choirmaster, Richard Henry Warren; Charles 
Learned, deputising. Choir of men and boys. 

Cathedral of Holy Cross. 
Boston, Mass. 
First Hicu Mass, 5 a. M. 
Oe is cnc s oda caedan tbs cans hcypesns tdecdoweasecann Humme 
Adeste Fideles at Offertory. 
PontiFicaL HicH Mass, 10:15 a. M. 

Processional. .......-secccccsscccesccsers coccececccsccccccesecs peas 


(Introit, Graduai, Offertory and Communion sung by ennctunry 
choir of seventy voices. 
INNS <5 o hakis 0 Ob06 bGnsndoucetsssousssthcchedibmsecie santil Gounod 


PonTIFICAL VESPERS, 4 P. M. 
The Five Psalms will be chanted antiphonally, to the proper Grego- 
rian tones, by the cathedral and sanctuary choirs. 
ymn, Jesu Redemptor. 






Magnificat.......... Dietsch 
Alma Redemptoris meee 
Isa ka bea 5 dc 000snscsaduedsundnes 059 sncewdiescnvimreeeeein 
ID 6 58n04 ih nbVA iS eds cia Good Fewserin esd veedsapeeduall Novello 
Tantum Ergo, plain chant. 

NIRS 390006) 200 otha dak icachga ie sssss se eexevscneseste Donahue 


Organist and yy mgm Frank Donahue. Choir of 125 voices 
under Mr. Alfred de Sere. 


Church of the Mediator. 
Kingsbridge, N. Y. 


I, ME Mi ctinaaudcaces sod ced cabcdeelie dd 0dub0bes ddkita vec McGuinness 
Te Deum..../. 
Benedictus.. fim C........ so tneeeseeeneeeeneeeeeseseeeneaeeeeseganes Goss 
Communion Service.... in 2.00000 1100001 “Spohr 
Anthems— 
Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion . Smith 
i GN A ID CNN 5 ra pcctn doen Gcdeiisievacusvecdses see Parker 





Vested boy and men fons under the direction of the Rev. J. Holmes 
McGuinness. 

A New Work on Chopin.—Miss Janotha is now 
occupied on a biography of Moniuszko, the composer of 
‘‘ Halka,” and early in the new year she will publish her 
long promised volume on Chopin, which, in addition to 
some ingenious and valuable lectures by an eminent Polish 
professor on the true interpretation of Chopin’s works, will 
include Chopin’s ‘‘ Method of Methods,” given to Miss 
Janotha by the Princess Marcellina Czartoryska, for whose 
guidance the brief but most instructive treatise was spe- 
cially written. 














TOUR OF THE 


HENRI MARTEAU CO, 
Henri Martean, 


The French 
Violinist, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


Mine. Rosa Linde, 


American Contralto. 


EDWIN M. SHONERT, 


Pianist. 


Cle 





UNDER THE DIRECTION 
or 
Rvupoipn ARonson. 


Nors.—The Marteau 
Concert Co. may be en- 
ed after November 20 

y addressing 








SOUSA’S : 
CoNCERT BAND 


During the Season of 1893. 


World’s Fair until July 1. 
Manhattan Beach until Sept. 4. 
St. Louis Exposition until Oct. 22. 


After that a Concert Tour throughout 
the country. including California. 





Address at the above points during the 
pendancy of the engagements specified. 
D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


(ar As this is a purely Concert Band, no 


Blamenbers Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 


ARTISTS TRAVELING. 


Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 


Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
Officier de l’Academie de France. 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 
Miss MALLIE E. BECK, Celebrated Contralto. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


ww. GLOVER, Manager, 








K. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St,, New York. 


parade engagements are desired. 





148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













See, Te LP 
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Boston, December 17, 1893. 
ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH gave a song 
recital in Chickering Hall Monday evening, the 11th. 
She was assisted by Mr. Arthur Foote, pianist. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Crete Se are OOO 5 5 ek a eet Asi Cornelius 
SES CHE OE 0 nbd vcpaeensns cavedtinasdeccrenese ses Saint-Saéns 
‘Coming up from Richmond”’........ ' 
An Irish folk song............ aaveawands 
ROMSNORIRE TORT CORE, HO. Back sc ccins cccccecescctccccstcctacksee Johns 
SE Ss CN i a acadacedeanvscteihetccdboccessbene 











‘*O, bid your faithful Ariel fly 
Barcarolle, F minor, for piano 


Walts, E major, for piano..........0...cececesccceeveseces "Moszkowsky 
Se as iis dd vdve ccterecescccocenctsncten Miss Lang 
PRG 5 bis Fic e cep bss oceesdcboun Caceuscsetunaaeee Felton 


“ The Garden of Roses ’’.... ; Miss Lang 
“ April Weather ”’........... Bal yale acrid a She i ac 2h eth 

Egyptian song.... fC IRS EN ae oe ERE Pe AEE Chadwick 
MTGE otbbks onencuncgsqamaksedechececdenn +004aned N. G. Bach 
Song from a Dalekarlian dance 








A long program, as you see ; and indeed it was a long 
one to hear. 

Miss Carllsmith has, it is true, improved in certain re- 
spects during the last three years. Her intonation is 
purer, although it is not yet faultless. Her attack is 
cleaner and more precise. Her enunciation is, as a rule, 
excellent. She is evidently ambitious, and I have no 
doubt but that she is dilhgent in her work. Unfortunately 
her voice is not properly placed. If Scalchi is a quartet, 
Miss Carllsmith is a sextet, possibly an octet. When Miss 
Carllsmith wishes to produce a great effect she forces 
tone ; and when certain notes in a song afford display for 
her better tones she italicizes those notes without regard 
for their position in the musical sentence, careless of the 
accompanying words. Her emotions as a singer smack of 
insincerity. She seems to be without imagination. And 
in whatever she does there is an absence of native musi- 
cal refinement. 

Although the songs by Saint Saéns, Pessard and N. G. 
Bach are provided with translations into English, which 
were indeed printed in the program book Miss Carll- 
smith indulged herself in a display of French, I am sure it 
was French, for by paying close attention I made out such 
words as ‘‘ Amour” and ‘‘ Bon jour” and * J'ai.” But it 
was the French of Chaucer’s nonne, a prioress, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensch of Parys was to hire unknowe. 

Miss Carllsmith was applauded heartily by a large audi- 
ence. She was recalled, and twice was she obliged to re- 
peat a number. 

Mr. Foote played the accompaniments earnestly and 
with a dry, wooden touch. His solo numbers were deliv- 
ered without charm of tone, and at times his technic was 
inadequate. 

In this connection let me quote from an eminently sen- 
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sible editorial article in Tue Musicat Courier of the 18th 
inst.: 

‘* But first and foremost a pianist must have a musical 
touch. It is born, not made. Mr. Lang or Mr. Ehrlich 
may preach about the ‘phrase’ and the ‘intellectual col- 
oring’ from now to doomsday, The proof of the touch is 
the sound thereof.” Amen, with all my heart! 

Some of the songs chosen by Miss Carllsmith were sung 
in Boston, it is said, for the first time. Let us now leave 
the singer and consider, for a moment, the subject of the 
songs. 


* 
ca * 


Gautier once apologized for writing a book by saying in 
the preface that it was then considered as indecent for a 
young man to appear in society without his book as it 
would be for him to appear without his trousers. 

Here in Boston nearly every composer feels it a solemn 
duty to burst forth into song. 

But there are many varieties of song. 

* : * 

A well-known composer told me the other afternoon 
that the ideal song was the one written for a first-class 
singer and an audience of three. He did not state whether 
the composer should have the privilege of picking out the 
three, ‘‘the most senseless and fit.” 

It is a question in my mind whether the definition will 
stand fire, But evidently some of our local composers 
adopt it as a working hypothesis. I here add that the 
composer of the epigram is not among them, and that his 
songs are popular with amateurs and with musicians. 


* 
* * 


Too many of these local composers forget the great 
saying of Walt Whitman, the summing up of the wisdom 
of the Greeks: ‘‘ The art of art, the glory of expression 
and the sunshine of the light of letters is simplicity. 
Nothing is better than simplicity. Nothing can make up 
for excess or for the lack of definiteness. * * * Tospeakin 
literature with the perfect rectitude and insouciance of 
the movements of animals and the unimpeachableness of 
the sentiment of trees in the woods and grass by the road- 
side is the flawless triumph of art. If you have looked on 
him who has achieved it you have looked on one of the 
masters of the artists of all nations and times. You shall 
not contemplate the flight of the gray gull over the bay, or 
the mettlesome action of the blood horse, or the tall leaning 
of sunflowers on their stalk, or the appearance of the sun 
journeying through heaven, or the appearance of the 
moon afterward with any more satisfaction than you shall 
contemplate him.” And how hard a thing is this sim- 
plicity ! 


* * 
* 


Let me take some examples. 

Here is Ethelbert Nevin, who, I regret to say, is nowa 
victim of nervous prostration. A volume of ten songs 
by him has justappeared. Each song bears the familiar 
hallmark of Nevin. When I hear a melody by him I 
think of William Blake’s 

Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee. 

And by the way, Nevin could write the music for Blake’s 
‘‘Chimney Sweeper,” if anyone could. 

‘Take, for instance; Nevin’s setting of Stevenson's ‘* Ev'ry 
night my pray’rs I say.” It is a song of only a page and 
it was written four years ago. Is it not simplicity itself? 
There is no puerility, there is no triviality ; there is no af- 
fectation, as though the composer said aloud : ‘‘ Come now, 
I unbend and show you how simple Ican be.” The music 
is as frank as is the text. 

Or take the charming setting of Orsola’s song from 
“ Par le Glaive ;” or in fact any one at random. You find 
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first of all a melody apparently spontaneous; you find 
harmonies that support, enrich, but do not call the at- 
tention away from the singer; and the results of faithful 
technical study do not obtrude. The appeal is direct ; 
there is no attempt to create merely a s/smmung ; and in- 
deed for that in a simple song there is hardly time or room. 
I do not say that this music is great or wonderful or un- 
approachable ; I do not say that it is always absolutely 
original. I dosay that Mr. Nevin’s songs have a peculiar 
fragrance ; that they charm ; that they at times move. Do 
you remember ‘‘ Little Boy Blue?” 
* ? * 

But there are some of our song writers who begin at the 
other end. They are ambitious. They wish to continue 
the work of Brahms, the song writer, even before he is 
dead. They search first of all to be deep, to create a 
mood, to suggest, to hint; they work problems ; they do 
everything but sing frankly and from the heart. They 
have studied enough ; they are industrious, and some- 
times one almost wishes that they werelazy. Some of them 
have shown occasionally that they could write without af- 
fectation, and then they appeared to best advantage. 

They forget that ashort songis not acantata, Better 
asimple melody for three simple verses with variety only 
in the accompaniment than this fretting and fuming to put 
in colored setting each word of each verse. 

Or is a song really a song when it demands the sweat of 
an imaginative singer to make it intelligible or endurable? 
Is Delsarte’s‘* Job,” a vague thing of thirty-two measures 
twice repeated, a song? 


* 
* * 


Has not Mr. Lynes written pretty tunes, and are they to 
be condemned because they are simple and singable ? 
Have not Messrs. MacDowell and Chadwick written tunes 
that appeal to any simple minded hearer, and will anyone 
deny them contrapuntal facility or the ability to splash 
color all over the page if they are so inclined? 


* 
* ~~ 


Now, take the case of Miss Lang, who has written a few 
pleasing melodies, that pleased chiefly on account of their 
simplicity. The songs that were sung by Miss Carllsmith 
are presumably among her latest compositions, and they 
are smirched with affectation. She sets Marion Crawford 
to music, and please listen to the first sentence; ‘‘ There 
isa garden of roses far away to the East, where a maiden 
lies asleep ; the roses have no thorns in that garden, and 
they grow softly about her, to make a pillow for her fair 
head.” 

Why would not an extract from ‘Sir Francis Bacon's 
Cipher Story, Discovered and Deciphered by Orville W. 
Owen, M. D.” serve as well? Let us take the very open- 
ing : 

Thus leaning on my elbow I begin the letter scattered wider than the 
sky and earth ; 

And yet the spacious breadth of this division, 

As it spreads around in the widest circle, 

Admits the mingling of the four great guides we use, 

So that we have no need of any minute rule 

To make the opening of our device 

Appear as plainly to you as the sun. 

Here's stuff enough for a symphonic poem. 

While it is true that a composer of genius could no doubt 
set decent music to a page of McCulloch’s * Dictionary of 
Commerce,” such a choice of text would seem eccentric. 
And here is Miss Lang, a young maiden not without 
musical ability, who apparently by the very choice of her 
text strives to be original, to do something new, to arouse 
attention ; whereas her chief duty is to tell a story simply 
and modestly as becomes a maiden. Yet I am aware that 
a musical woman when she composes too often attempts 





THE NEW YORK 


School of Operas Oratorio, 


106 & 108 East 23d Street. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 


— AND — DIRECTORS 
CHARLES B. HAWLEY, , 





SPECIAL SCHOUOL for instruction in 

all branches of vocal art, which are 

taught in a scientifically graded and 
systematized course, from their elementary 
principles totheir supreme expression in Opera 
and Oratorio. The School will be inaugurated 
September 25. Candidates for admission can 
apply from September 1, 


FACULTY: 


Singing, Solfeggio and Musical Dictation, Chanting, Opera and Oratorio— 
. AGRAMONTE, B. Haw.ey, Mug. THeopore yr vatieg Miss Maris 
S. Bissett. Harmony—C. B. Rutenser. Physical Culture, Elocution, the 
Art of Acting and Opera on the Stage—Miss Anna WARREN Story, Mr. 
enry L, Winter. Languages—Dr. Luis Baratt, Herr Frepericx 
RapEMACHER, Mons. Epmonp Lemaire. History of Opera, Ecclesiastical 
Music and Oratorio and other studies ; prominent lecturers. 


The course s;stem and the separate branches system, 
both used. School open all year. ns in the even- 
ing also. School home for out of town pupils, 458 
wW. 23a Street, Miss E. Cuarer in charge. 


For terms and prospectus apply to 


LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 





NEW! 


STELINER'S SYSTEM STRING. INSTRUMENTS 


Violas, $140. 
’Cellos, $230. 


Violins, $140. 
Violottas, $140. 
Mee 


Inspection and Correspondence Invited, 
Write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


aS 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


39 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK. 





New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE LEADING SCHOOL. 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 





J. Niedzielski, B. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





GILMORE’S BAND. 


Concerts, Festivals, &c., &c. 


OFFICE, 18 East Twenty-second Street. 
OTTO WEYL, Manager. 





NEW YORE VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 

Voice Culture and Singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 
advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Send for catalogue. ? 

At Christmas time four teachers who wish to study 
Mr. Tubbs’ Method of Voice Culture can have lessons. 
These y prewe lessons may begin December 18, and must 
end by December 30. Daily lessons, $15 per week. 

FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical _Directer, 
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the gigantic, and in noise and pother and commotion easily 
surpasses man ; witness Augusta Holmés. 

This curious characteristic of woman may perhaps be 
allied closely to the paradox of Sir Richard Burton, that | 
the love of women for nursing the sick at home and in 


hospital arose from the fascination exerted over her by | 


blood and cruelty and the sight of bodily or mental anguish. 
Miss Lang is gentle enough, but she is vague in her latest | 
originality. These last songs are amorphous, There is | 
no keystone. There is no climax. There is no remem- 
brance of them save the belief that the singer read con- 
scientiously a certain number of notes. 

co wif * 

Mr. Clayton Johns has in time past shown a pretty 
knack of affable and genteel melody. But what the deuce 
is Mr. Johns doing in Roumania, ‘way off there with gyp- 
sies? 

The trip was surely compulsory, for I can only with 
difficulty imagine Mr. Johns really enjoying himself away 
from Boston and his friends. 

¥ 3 * 

But is there no place in song writing for symbolism? 
Is there no room for a décadent ? 

That depends on the man. 
many Laforgues are there in the ranks of these panting, 
hysterical or mystic Frenchmen? 

Or is the highest flight of symbolism to be. compared 
with this bold, frank statement of an ancient Greek—‘' The 
moon has set, and the Pleiades and the nightsare at midst, 
and the hour is come, and I sleep alone.” 

That Greek knew the simplicity adored by Whitman. 


* 
~ * 


Miss Grace Dyer, mezzo soprano ; Dr. Clarence B. Davis, 
tenor; Mr. J. L. Thomas, bass; Mr. Theodore Gordon, 
violinist ; Miss Marguerite Agnew, pianist, and the Har- 
vard Male Quartet appeared at the fifth Suffolk Musicale in 
Music Hall the evening of December 12. Mr. Joseffy had 
been announced by the manager, but Mr. Joseffy did not 
keep his engagement, ‘‘as he has not yet recovered from 
a serious indisposition.” The concert itself does not re- 
quire attention. Amateurs played and sang. At the next 


musicale the Marteau Concert Company will be the attrac- | 


tion. e 
- * 


Mr. B. J. Lang gave a second lecture on 
Touch " in Chickering Hall last Friday afternoon. I was not 
present. 
ful consideration the article that appeared in last evening’s 
“Transcript.” The author is undoubtedly Mr. W. F. 
Apthorp. It appears from this article that Mr. Lang is a 


great discoverer, worthy to be mentioned with the man | 


who invented iron or first ate an oyster. But let Mr. 
Lang—or rather Mr. Apthorp—speak for himself : 


The results of Mr. Lang's long and careful study of the subject 
have already been stated. and even discussed to a considerable ex- 
tent, in these columns. It surprised usa little yesterday afternoon 
that he laid such slight emphasis as he did upon what is really new 
in the conclusions at which he has arrived. Mr. Lang's discovery 
and thoroughly convincing proof of the hitherto almost unsuspected 
fact that the particular manner of striking, pressing upon, or other- 
wise depressing the piano key has and can have no influence what- 
ever upon the manner in which the hammer strikes the string, save 
in the single matter of greater or less dynamic force, are certainly of 
the very greatest theoretical interest. And this fact must neces- 
sarily bring about a certain modification in the current theories of 
piano playing. It proves that what is generally called “touch” in 
piano playing—that is, the mechanical means by which a pleasing or 
unpleasant effect of tone or quality is produced—does not depend 
upon the particular manner in which the separate keys of the key- 
board are struck by the player's fingers, but upon something else. 
It certainly cannot be said that Mr. Lang did not affirm this yester- 
day afternoon; but he laid far less stress upon it than one would 
naturally expect a man to lay upon a statement so new and appar- 
ently so contradictory to generally received ideas on the subject. 
We doubt if many inthe audience appreciated the full value of this 
discovery or even its real nature. 


Mr. Lang did, however, lay great stress upon the fact that some of | 


the already well-known means of securing a good “ touch" - means 
taught empirically by experience and long practical experimenting— 
were really valuable. He did not state so clearly and unmistakably, 
though, that the current theories about the recognized methods of 
securing a good touch were in some respects fundamentally wrong, 
and that the real virtue in these methods lay elsewhere than their 


How many Rimbauds, how | 


‘** Pianforte 


Let me therefore, recommend to your thought- | 
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| originators supposed. Yet this is the unavoidable logical conclusion 
to which one is forced, and one would have liked to hear him state it 
more plainly and uncompromisingly. For instance, one would have 
| liked to hear him say fairly and squarely that the perfect flexibility 
of fingers, hand and wrist, and the total absence of rigidity in the 
| same, which have long been recognized as essential factors of a good 
piano touch, were really so, not in virtue of their having any influ- 
| ence whatever upon the quality of tone of individual notes, but sim- 
ply because they afford the pianist a better and easier means of so 
| grouping together the component notes of a phrase as to give the 
listener the general impression of a pleasing quality of tone. This is 
merely one instance among many. 

Upon the whole Mr, Lang seemed a little hampered by the fear 
that his listeners might be inclined to take what was original in his 
views for more than it was worth, and might be tempted to base 
wrong or extravagant couclusions upon it. But the lecture was ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and was listened to with the closest attention 
from beginning toend. What it lacked was perfect definiteness and 
distinctness in the summing up. 


* 
* x 


It is said that Mr. Emil Paur, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, will play here early in January the 
solo part of Beethoven's E flat concerto for piano and or- 
chestra. 

The Kossuth Lajos Hungarian Gypsy Band, assisted by 
a whistler and a humorist, will give a concert at the Co- 
lumbia Theatre this evening. 

‘* The Messiah ” will be given by the Handel and Haydn 
to-morrow evening. Mrs. Burch, Miss Desvignes, George 
Simpson and Car! Dufft will be the soloists. 

The third concert of the Adamowsi Quartet will be 
given Tuesday afternoon at 3 o’clock. The program in- 
cludes Beethoven's F minor quartet, op. 95, and Tschai- 
kowski’s F major quartet. 

A concert of orchestra and piano music will be given in 
Bumstead Hall Wednesday afternoon by Miss Mathilde 
Rudiger and an orchestra under the direction of B. J. 
| Lang. ; 

The program of the symphony rehearsal and concert 
this week will be as follows , Beethoven’s first symphony ; 
serenade, Mozart; Schubert’s overture, ‘‘ Rosamunde.” 
Mr. Baermann, the pianist, will play the solo part of Beet- 
hoven's G major concerto. 

Joseph Slivinski will appear here in Music Hall early in 
January. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin will give a song recital in Stein- 
| ert Hall Tuesday evening, January 16. Puitie Hate. 
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here's for it. 

A committee from a musical club in Brooklyn recently 
went on a hunt for a room wherein to hold meetings, &c., 
| and as it chanced the gentlemen ran up against a manager 
| who offered his hall on the most liberal terms. The com- 
| mittee was delighted at first, but left the manager shortly 
| after, declining his offer. While discussing the prelimi- 
naries the manager casually remarked that a sideboard or 
a beer keg would not be tolerated or allowed in the buiding. 

“Oh, we could not think of having a musical club head- 
quarters where it was difficult to obtain beer.” 

The inference is that a musical organization cannot thrive 
when deprived of the product of the brew and goes to 
show that Tue Musica. Courter had-a level head when’it 
wrote : 

**Wanted—A president for a newly organized music 
club. He must be rich and thirsty.” 

* *# & 

Miss Emma Thursby, assisted by Miss Dora V. Becker, 
violinist ; Miss V. M. Serbert, contralto; Miss Jessie Shay, 
| pianist; Mr. J. A. Higgons, tenor; Mr. E. S. Swalm, bari- 
| tone, and Mr. Geo. W. Colby, accompanist, gave a concert 
| in the First Reformed Church Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 11. 

Miss Thursby’s voice is as charming as ever, and her 
ability to enthuse an audience is as great as when she sang 
in Europe several years ago. Her ballad singing was par- 
ticularly well received, and her audience hardly let her de- 





| 
| HE story is too good not to go on record, so | 
| 









cline after an encore ballad as daintily done as the number 
preceding, which won the encore. 

Miss Dora Valasca Becker was another favorite of the 
evening. Her entrance, so full of modesty, has a charm 
about it that wins the hearts of her auditors. There is no 
affectation about her. In spite of this unstudied simplicity 
you are conscious that there is power in the young lady, 
and when she draws her bow across the strings you realize 
that this modest bearing is the result of self reliance, 
coupled with the natural qualities to be found in a lady of 
breeding. Miss Becker received a very flattering encore 
and responded thereto. 

Pouch’s Gallery on Tuesday afternoon, December 12, 
held as fashionable an audience as ever gathered there. 
Mrs. Helen Maigille, a social leader and a patroness of 
music, was instrumental in gathering the brilliant audi- 
ence that listened to the following program : 

Phas -octn, ~ Rimini ss oso vs 000 Fan 8 once condewsorescues Schumann 
Miss Belle Louise Maze. 


Essay, ‘‘ Madame Recamier.”’ 
Miss Lucie Chew Kennedy. 


Vocal solo, “*Stillas Night’’......... suds ve cupvadadeaktuns rer T Bohm 
Miss Mary Thornton Flaherty, mezzo soprano, pupil Mrs. Maigille. 
FRE Bake, © Bie Vet ccc ccccctecesscpoeseccecsesscccees Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Hubert Arnold. 

Wend wala, DTI GROIO RII E noo vi occa de dccasesicceccesdesvcoteewes Rossini 


Mrs. Maigille. 
Piano solo, “ Papillon,” ‘*‘ Hark, Hark, the Lark”’...........+.+5+ —_ 
Miss Maze. 


Vocal Solo, “ Cantique de No@1"..........ccccceeceeeceeeeeeeees Adam 
Miss Flaherty, and violin obligato by Mr. Arnold. 

VE CROCE vnnsobeevccnctsknecbsvcabencs cécveetaneses Vieuxtemps 
PRehetns PARA eo occ cacicseceescscscectednseceiic Kucoabal Bassini 
Mr. Arnold. 

PE Siedaccdtdeesthdcecshensuwtaceer ctowscessnckbotwurtl Schubert 
Mrs. Maigille. (Violin obligato by Mr, Arnold.) 

Pian ate, * TES oven cdi ciccvnccccccteccevedswessus Schubert 
Miss Maze. 

* * 


On Tuesday evening the Apollo Club, under the baton of 
Dudley Buck, opened its winter season at the Academy of 
Music. Miss Olga Pevny, soprano, and Miss Maud Powell, 
violinist, were the soloists. The club’s numbers were Max 
Bruch’s ‘‘Roman Song of Triumph,” Eisfeldt’s ‘‘ On the 
Seashore,” ‘‘ Mohring’s ‘‘ Dying Trumpeter,” and ‘In 
Memoriam,” to Mr. William B. Leonard, who was the first 
president of the club. The words of ‘‘ In Memoriam” were 
written by Mr. B. K. Phelps; music by Dudley Buck. 

Miss Pevny and Miss Powell were both well received. 

*# # & 


Last week, Tuesday, in Wissner Hall, Mr. Carl Fiqué 
successfully organized the Carl Fiqué Ladies’ Vocal Club. 
The club's plans are not yet definitely known. It numbers 
among its members some of the leading church singers of 
Brooklyn. The active members enrolled are Mrs. Petersen, 
Mrs. Treckmann, Miss Hoeb, Miss McGrayne, Miss 
O'Meara, Miss Olwell, Miss Sorzano, Miss McSherry, Misses 
E. and T. Rooney, Miss Otten, Miss Heissenbuttel, Miss 
Ahrens, Miss Wittschen, Miss Colling, Miss Webner, Miss 
Hochhausen, Miss Gimpel, Misses C. and A. Mahnken, 
Miss Noack, Miss Dehls, Miss Glocke, Miss Quick, Miss 
Arming, Miss Foote, Miss Liebmann, Miss Dunklee, Miss 
Sackett and Miss Furgang. 

Mr. Fiqué sends out a cordial invitation to a ladies desir- 
ing membership and will see them for that purpose at 
Wissner Hall any Tuesday forenoon at 10. 

Mr. George Werrenrath, assisted by Mr. Carl Venth, 
violinist; Mrs. Carl Venth and Mr. Robert Thallon, pianists, 
gave ‘‘an evening with Gounod” Tuesday December 12. Mr. 
Werrenrath was received with marked approval by his 
audience that gathered to welcome him back to the concert 
stage, after a few seasons’ absence. His work was most 
artistic and refined. 

Private musicales are the ‘‘ go” thisseason, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julius P. Storm gave their friends some fine music last 
Wednesday evening at their residence, 376 Monroe street. 
The artists were O. G. Storm, violinist ; Herbert Sau- 
mond, organist of the Park Congregational Church ; Miss 
Mattie Carine, soprano ; Miss Clara Bradell, soprano; Miss 
Anna Bradell, contralto ; Miss Mamie Nagle, pianist ; Miss 
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Farrell, contralto, and Frank Cuddy, reader. Among these 
who enjoyed Mrs. Storm’s hospitality were Mr. and Mrs. 
George Reichmann, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Erskine, Mr. and 
John Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. Valentine G. Bradell, Miss Anna 
Bradell, Miss Clara Bradell, Miss May Naegel, Miss Mamie 
Currine, Miss Farrell, Mise Josie Farrell, Frank Cuddy, 
Herbert Jaumand, William T. Murphy, O. G. Storm and 
Miss Mary MacCassin, of Philadelphia. 

The Philharmonic Club of New York gave a chamber 
music concert before the Department of Music of the 


Brooklyn Institute at Association Hall Wednesday even- | 
ing. Miss Marion S. Weed, the young and beautiful mezzo- | 
As usual, the concert given by | 


soprano, was the soloist. 


this organization was most interesting and artistic. 
* * & 





| given at 3:45 p. m. December 15. 


An incident that should not go unnoticed was the singing | 


of Miss Nellie Stevens, of New York, at the first musical of | 


the Phelps-Grosse Musical College recently. The young | 


soprano showed promise of maturing into an artist when 
years shall have ripened her artistic sensibility. The young | 
lady’s voice was commented on favorably by all her audi- 
tors. She is a pupil of Miss Jessie Howard Matteson. 
* & & 
Boys and men from Old Trinity and St. Chrysostom’s 
: churches in New York reinforced Choirmaster McDonough’s 


choir at the Church of the Good Shepherd and held an in- | 


teresting choir festival Tuesday evening, December 12. 

Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” with offertory from Rossini's 

‘‘Stabat Mater,” was impressively sung. The soloists 
were Mrs. Antoinette Summers, soprano ; Mrs. Charlotte 
Winham, alto; Miss Emma Ostrander, of the Church ‘of 
the Good Shepherd, soprano; Mr. Joseph Bensel, tenor ; 
Mr. E. Sperry, bass; Mr. Frank Battilana, violin. 

A monster testival by all the boy choirs of Brooklyn | 
would be an event in the city, and some day the festival 
will be held. 

The Seidl Society gave its third evening concert Thurs- 
Mr. Seidl conducteda full orchestra in his masterly 
manner. He is too well known for extended notice. He 
had for a soloist Mr. Henri Marteau, the young French 
violinist, who was received with marked favor. 

The Seidl Society, headed by Mrs. Colonel Langford, 
gives to Brooklyn six concerts of great merit every season. 
; Mrs. Langford is an indefatigable worker, a patroness of 
music on the right lines, and her work deserves to succeed. 
From the elegant audiences that turn out in all weathers her 
work is successful. 
Following is the program played Thursday evening : 


day. 


$ Overture; “Gwendoline ” (BOW) ii vss scswsccteccedcédocvceuses Chabrier 
Ti pwPeehe CRD. 6 oa gic sink caces dave dandayeugnce sdenda aks cdageas Bach 
(Adapted and orchestrated by Anton Seidl.) 
Introduction and scherzo capricciOSO..........cececeeeeees Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Henri Marteau. 
’ “Dance of Nymphs” (mew)...........csceceeseeeces George Schumann 
i “ Danes of Byige  . oon isdn dewstvenscddbsetsviceséccssascent ee Berlioz 
; Violin solos 
f ‘*Méditation”’ (dedicated to Mr. Marteau)............... Massenet 
P “Paraifal,”” parapRrBad.. oo 6..0ccdssddedociovevecveccecsens Wilhelmj 
3 Mr. Henri Marteau. 
; Symphonic-poem, “* Les Préludes”’......cccccscscsscccscestecccecs Liszt 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening the Boston Sym- 
5 phony’Orchestra were heard in rehearsal and concert, Mr. 


Emil Paur conducting. Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. 


rs The program follows : 
t Symphony No. 4 (dramatic), in D minor, op. %......Anton Rubinstein 
First movement from concerto for violin, in D major, 
Sis Wi GMMR AaNE sect tha detncedecoecteces Ludwig van Beethoven 
Cadenza by Joachim. 
Variations on a theme by Haydn .............ccscccsseccecccees Brahms 
Symphonic poem, “ Vitava.’’.,.......cscceeeeeeeees Friedrich Smetana 


N. ¥. English Ballad Co.— —The members of this popular 

organization for the season 1893-'94 are as follows: Mrs. 

Carrie Hun-King, soprano; Mrs. Julie de Ryther, con- 

tralto; Mr. Albert King, tenor; Mr. Carl Dufft, bass ; 

Albert Glose, piano; Mr. Will E. Taylor, accompanist. The 

. company appear in New Rochelle January 15 and Jamaica, 
- L. I., January 16. 


Song pictures..... 








i. “Vassar Musical Club. —The Lelbolnd | program was 


Miss Jessie L. Macdon- 
ald is the president of the club. The participants are 
pupils of Miss Lydia Annie Whitney, Miss Jessie L. 
Chapin and Mr. James Sauvage. Professor Bowman at- 
| tended : 


Ailewra, somata in BD OM caicss ick ssieccavedveetondccenignectseiaws Mozart 
Miss Ash. 
Rownnmiee th A Bae aca cccocccccccvennngesccsdeccevcs stesccgoccusuee Mozart 
Miss Berlin. 
Ved Dots Diem i. ooo. cb debalecavdeyed cadcctgcavesey Leschetizky 
Miss Marquardt 
*ARS “Fin. a Deena” |. .xicckckscockonuuteuedborssedehetetn eee Hawley 
Miss Sebring 
Fete". o000 cnatetedae thncakeeerscsviabenadeses Rubinstein 
Miss Gruening 
PMA UAB acs conc vcncecckdks nade banenncntshessendindrent Beethoven 


Miss Ranney. 
‘Where go the Boats 

| ey ec cscece vecdcece } 
“The Swing ”’. 

| * The Lamplighter ”’, 
|“ A Visit from the Sea” 
\“ Autumn Fires” 
gy Coonley. 


” 


Allegro con brio, op. 2 Beethoven 
Mies Holmes. 

Wild’s Christmas Music.—At his 143d Sunday recital 
last Sunday in Unity Church, Chicago, Mr. Harrison M. 
Wild gave the following program of Christmas music : 

“ For Unto Usa Child is Born"’. 


Pastoral Symphony.............. - “Messiah” . Handel 
- Halletujah Chorus ) 
Quartet, “A Christmas Hymn”’.......... .. Otis 
Christman sonmta Opi GR. 65.65. obs. eas ceeds -- Dienel 
Song, ‘‘ Christmas Song ” : dit tad catenins dal atin me cea Adam 
Mr. Hamlin. 
‘The Holy Night”’.... .. * Ss oe Buck 
Geary on two Christmas Hymns, op. 19, No. ee ..Guilmant 
“< nrletmas i te RE TNO: Bs sie xkve ce vane ns ctnedowved Merkel 
Quartet, ‘‘ There Were Shepherds” .. Foote 
Coa Cees is 0 5095 0s s0..dnpdsdsebbed bear ees Grison 


No concerts will be given histeds the holidays. 

Clara Poole-King.—Mrs. Clara Poole-King continues to 
b:ok many engagements, the latest being for Boston in 
February and five concerts with the Montreal Philharmonic 
Society. She has almost concluded to accept a very flatter- 
ing offer just received from abroad for the spring and sum- 
mer, and, unless something very unforeseen occurs, expects 
to leave in the early spring for Europe. 

“Messiah” Engagements.—Mrs. Fanny Kellogg, of 
Boston, and Miss Tirzah Hamlen, of Brooklyn, are engaged 
for the ‘‘ Messiah,” Passaic, N. J., December 29. 

History at Worcester.—The initial recital of a series of 
historical recitals, to be given at Worcester, Mass., under 


| the management of Messrs. Allen and Grout, was given 
| last Thursday evening, when the works of Bach, Hiindel 


| noon at the Philharmonic concert. 


Mr. | 


and Gluck were considered. This is supplementary to the 
‘* Famous Composers and Their Works.” 

Nym Crinkle’s Opinion.—Dr. Dvordk’s American sym- 
phony ‘‘ From the New World ” was heard on Friday after- 
I was not present and 
therefore have no personal impressions to add to the 
patrioticfund. But, in common with my fellows, I have 
been struck by the large amount or musical acumen that it 
called forth. Dr. Dvorak, in the first place, heralded his 


| own work with the announcement that he was going to em- 






i ae 








and void it is the rhythmic cacophony of the American 
Indians, and however characteristic the plantation melodies 
may be (and no doubt in their best form they served as a 
sort of folk song), they were the outcome of slavery and 
not of Americanism. In fact, in just so far as they were 
the expression of the pathos of servitude they were un- 
American. Thatthey were is historically shown in the 
fact that the war killed the plantation song and wiped out 
of existence the ballad form of music known to us as ‘' negro 
minstrelsy.” 

Mr. Lowell Mason, who embodied in his chorals some- 
thing of the Puritanism of New England, caught more of 
the Americanism than did Stephen Foster. I infer from 
the printed accounts of the symphony that the Indian and 
negro motives were not discoverable—which might have 
been expected—and if they had been discoverable their use 
would not have been new. Offenbach, and even Mr. 
Gilbert, have shown that they were influenced by Stephen 
Foster and Dan Emmett. But what was discovered, | find, 
was a larger Americanism. Mr Seidl discovered in the 
adagio the loneliness of the prairies, and Walter Damrosch 
detected in the same movement the laughing waters of 
Minnehaha. I am not surprised after this to hear that Dr. 
Dvorak, instead of formulating ‘‘'Way Down. Upon the 
Suwanee River,” has sought to give ** tonal expression to 
‘Tl Capitan,’ and fix in harmony the rush of Niagara and 
the long-drawn sighs of the Mammoth Cave.” Now this 
is American.—'t The World.” 

Sousa’s Sunday Concert.—Sousa’s Concert Band was 
heard at the Broadway Theatre last Sunday eveniug by 
an audience that completely filled the house. Though 
there were but thirteen numbers on the program, twenty- 
four encores had to be given to satisfy the enthusiastic. 
The band as usual played with great spirit and the con- 
cert was heartily enjoyed. 

Hot Fire and Cool Organist.—A fire broke out ina 
Stamford, Conn., church during the evening service last 
Sunday week, but by the coolness of the pastor and organ- 
ist, Sereno R. Ford, a panic was averted. The audience 
was dismissed and Mr. Ford continued his playing until 
the last person had left, when he directed his energies to 
saving the choir property. The building, however, was 
not badly damaged. 

The Sister of Her Sister.—Miss Lillian Russell does not 
possess all of the talent in her family, for her sister, Miss 
Suzanne Leonard, is developing a remarkable contralto 
voice under the careful instruction of Mr. Albert G. Thies. 

rs. Masac Makes Music.—-Mrs. T. Masac, pianist, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., gave a very enjoyable recital at that 
place on the evening of December 7. Her program in- 
cluded compositions by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein, Chopin and V. Adler. J 

































































Juvenile Philharmonics.—The shades of Mozart and 
Beethoven hovered over a pretty assemblage of boys and 
girls last Saturday afternoon at the residence of Frank A. 
Ferris, a wealthy Harlemite, at 242 Lenox avenue. The 
children ranged in ages from six to fifteen, and they met to 
elect officers and make final arrangements for a musical 
society composed wholly of girls and boys under sixteen 
years of age. In January a concert of more than ordinary 
excellence is promised. They will have a professional or- 
chestra of fifty pieces and engage prominent soloists. 

The object is to inculcate and foster in the children a love 
for music. 

The name, the Junior Philarmonic Society, was adopted. 
Miss Amy Ferris was elected president ; Masters Ferris 
Faulkner and Ernest. Merwin, vice-presidents ; Miss Edna 
Judson, secretary, and Miss Alexandria McAdam, niece of 
Judge McAdam, treasurer, 

Miss Ferris said yesterday : 

‘* We are going to do it all ourselves. Wo have associate 
members who will advise us and offer suggestions. These 
will be acted upon by us. We shall appeal to the members 
of the big musical societies in the city for help, and feel 














o Miss Roberts Receives.—Miss Alice J. Roberts, of El- | body the spirit of America in his music. He had been | confident that they willsee in the project something noble 
5 mira, N. Y., gave a reception at her residence yesterday | studying the Indian music on our frontier and the negro | and elevating and aid us all they can. Our first concert 
5 afternoon, at which musical selections were given by Miss | music of the South, two indigenous growths, which, if I | will be held late in January. A second one will follow some 
Fannie E. Long, Miss Alice Jennings Barker, Miss Eliza- | understand the doctor, are in some way identified with | time after Lent.” 
beth Slee, Miss C. H. Stevens, Miss Mary White, Mr. Siple | the spiritof America. Thisstatement in itself wasacurious | Harlem's best people are taking an active interest in the 
and Mr. Meyer. | one, because if there is anything absolutely without form | little folks,and promise them aid and money to make their 
’*§; Mr. WATKIN MILLS 
HENRY WOLFSOHN’S Mr. > HOWE-LAVIN 
| Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 

MUSICAL BUREAU, | | Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, CONODRTS. 
331 East 14th Street, New York. Bristol, Hanley, &c. — the Richter Concerts, the Royal MARY HOWE, the handsome and brilliant young Soprano, and 
| Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, | WM. LAVIN, the talented young Tenor, after nearly two years’ 
5 - i‘ - will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- | 80jo2rn and operatic work abroad, will return to this country March 1, 1894. 
, The most reliable Musical Agency in America! | ments during the ensuing season oe and will be open to engagements for Concert and Festival work, Song 

s page ‘ “ah Recitals, Oratorios, &c. 

r as a eeaiai Se eae sere aentneias All communications to be addressed to They willa'so make a tour through the entire country with their own 
, ’ ’ ’ wes ae | Concert Company, wh‘ch, in addition to Miss Howe and Mr, Lavin, will 
F KRONOLD, LINDH, ELANDI, MACONDA, POOLE-KING, | Mr. . VERT, nclude: MISS LEONORA VON STOSCH, Violinist; SIG. 
t SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY, WYMAN, McKINLEY, CLARKE, 3 East 14th Street, GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone, and MR. ISIDOKE 


GUILLE, CAMPANINI, SCHOTT, RIEGER, CAMPANARI, 
FESGUSON, BEHRENS, BOLOGNA, GALASSI, FISCHER, 
AUS DER OHE, GODOWSKY, JOSEFFY, VON STO3CH, 
MORGAN, HASSELBRINK, HERBERT, VAN DER HENDE, 
and others. 


Authorized to receive propositions for Concerts for the Artists of 
Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company. 











New York City. 


Representative also for the following artists w:o will visit America 
during the seasons '93 #nd'94: Madame Albani, Mile Antoinette Trebelli, 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons. Joseph 
Hollman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 


















LUCKSTONE, Musical Director; also special engagement for a 
few of the opening Concerts only, in March, of the distinguished Pianist, 
Miss Ade’e Aus der Ohe. Address 


H. G. SNOW, 
New York address, 333 Washington street, Room :, Boston 














Oriental! Hotel, Broadway and 39th street. 










































































concerts successful, The associate membership Miss Ferris 
alluded to includes Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Newman, Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Leander H, 
Crall, Mrs. A. J. Reinhold, Mrs. George McAdam, Dr. 
Carrie Black, Mrs. John A. Mason, Mrs. Curtis B. 
Pierce, Mrs. Francis G, Lloyd, Mrs. W. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Thomas Jacka, Mrs. William G, Wood and others.— 
** World.” 

De Lucia’s Career.—Ferdinand de Lucia, who appeared 
first before a New York audience last Monday week as 

*Canio” in ‘‘ I Pagliacci,” was a pupil of Guercia, and, like 

other singers, began his musical career as a member of an 
orchestra. When fifteen years old he began the study of 
instrumental music at the Conservatory of Naples, his na- 
tive town. He took a first prize and was for five years an 
industrious and popular performer in an orchestra in that 
city. When twenty years old he began to study singing 
under Guercia, and in 1885 he made his début in opera at 
the San Carlo Theatre at Naples, singing ‘‘ Faust.” 
After singing with success in the cities of northern 
Italy he went to England and appeared during the annual 
spring season of opera at Covent Garden. His success 
there was as great as it had been in Italy, and for the 
past five seasons De Lucia has been a popular tenor in 
London, He has sung at Madrid during the winter months 
for four years and was decorated by the King. During 
the summer he has sung in South America. 

Mr. De Lucia numbers among his distinctions that of 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy, bestowed on him by King 
Humbert personally when the tenor sang at a special per- 
formance at the Quirinal given in honor of Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany last year. Mascagni chose De Lucia to 
create the tenor réle in ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz,” and he will also 
sing the tenor part of that composer's new opera ‘II 
Romano,” which is to be given this spring. All the im- 
portant lyric réles are included in his repertory, and he 
has won favor in all of them—acareer which for a man 
only thirty-one years old is unusual. 

New York Oratorio Society.—Mrs. Lillian Nordica, 
soprano; Miss Carlotta Desvignes, contralto; Mr. J. H. 
McKinley, tenor, and Mr. David Bispham, baritone, will be 
the soloists at the performances of the ‘‘ Messiah”’ by the 
Oratorio Society, on December 29 and 30, at Music Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

Calve’s Commission. —Calvé has commissioned Mr. 
Emilio Pizzi, the Italian composer, to write a grand opera 
for her. The success of ‘‘ Gabriella,” which Mr. Pizzi has 
written for Patti's American tour, is pronounced. 

A Fortnightly Club.—The Fortnightly Musical Club of 
St. Joseph, Mo,, gave its second concert last Thursday 
week, assisted by Messrs. F. D. Bird, tenor, and Mr. O. F. 
Comstock, pianist. Mrs. Sym and Miss Cartlidge were 
the accompanists. 


Mrs. Crane’s Pupils’ Concert.—A conceit by the pupils 
of Mrs. Ogden Crane was given at Chickering Hall last 
Saturday evening, when a well chosen program was given 
in excellent form. There was a mixed chorus of about 
thirty-five voices, which gave with much spirit Schumann's 
“Gypsies,” Bishop's ‘‘ Now Tramp o'er Moss and Fell,” a 
chorus from the ‘‘ Holy City,” Niedlinger’s ‘‘ Rock-a-bye” 
and ‘*The Lost Chord.” Solos weregiven by Mrs. Crane, Mrs. 
Niles, Mrs. Blauth, the Misses Teets, Diamant, Coggeshall 
and Mr. G. W. Morgan. Mrs. Crane gave a manuscript 
song by Kortheur, which is dedicated to her, in an admira- 
ble manner, and with Mrs. Niles a duet from ‘‘ La Gio- 
conda.” Miss Teets has a warm, sympathetic contralto 
that gives great promise; the other pupils all gave perform- 
ances that were a credit to themselves and their teacher. 
Miss Eleanor Morgan, harp, and Mr. W. Coggeshall, violin, 
assisted. The audience, despite the stormy weather, wasa 
large one, and as enthusiastic as it was large. 


Rit ger for the H. and H.—Mr. Wm. H. Rieger has just 
been secured by the Handel and Hadyn Society of Boston 
for their concert of February 4 to sing in the oratorio by 
H. W. Parker, ‘‘ Hora Novissima.” 


Adolf Glosce and Family.—This talented family is 
having a prosperous season. They opened in Philadelphia 
on October 10 in the Baptist Temple course, and have 
recently appeared at various church courses in Jersey City, 
New York, Brooklyn, &c. The piano duets played by Mr. 
Glose and his daughter, Gussie, are meeting with great 
success, and Mrs. Giose’s interpretations of lieder and 
ballads are also successful. Mr. Glose has begun his sixth 
season with the New York English Ballad Company. His 
concert engagements, pupils and studying with his family 
keep him a busy man. 


William C.Carl's Doings.—On Tuesday evening of last 
week the new chapel of the First Presbyterian Church, 
erected at a cost of $50,000, was dedicated. There wasa 
musicale in the chapel, at which solos were sung by Miss 
Kate Percy Douglas, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, George L. 
P. Butler and Luther Gail Allen. Then followed an organ 


recital by W. C. Carlin the church. Mr. Carl has been en- 
gaged to play at a special musical service at the Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N, J., next Sunday evening. A 
chorus of sixty have been specially engaged and trained by 











was everywhere enthusiastically received on his recent tour 
in Pennsylvania. 

Fourth Sherwood Club Concert.—The fourth concert of 
the Sherwood Club, of Chicago, was given in Mason & 
Hamlin Hall last Thursday evening, when this program 
was given, Miss Katheryn Meeker assisting : 

Valse, B major........4....+.+ Te: OTT ee M. Moskowski 
Miss Mary Angell. 


Pameaaks Va OTN GEG so... 6 vise cabs + oo Ge oe cabs vce ve vgs coweseres Chopin 
c Grant Weber. 
anzona..... 
De ee Raff 
Violin, Harry Rogers. 
Se: THEE “ucwaavehabenadubaessdcnet set shsssicanthavecadpe 
Miss Helen Page Smith. 
“ Rejoice Greatly,” from “The Messiah’’.................++++ Hindel 
Miss Katheryn Meeker. 
ED no. cae ektcencedvndeceseovepees Liszt 
Miss Adele L. Singer. 

I so. ea his LAER SUC ce ATi e's Whee Fede db as bia vcess Marston 
© D Qmeae ® 5 cncunckisieh s sieeve, Herpes covey pees soc cveescves Chaminade 
Miss Katheryn Meeker. 

Pirst movement from COMCETEO, 2.040.060 csccccccsccccecccescsseces Grieg 


Miss Georgia L. Kober. 
Orchestral part on second piano, Wm. H. Sherwood. 

AC. OG. Concert.—A concert by the advanced pupils of 
the Chicago Conservatory of Music was given on Tuesday 
evening of last week in the Recital Hall of the Auditorium, 
when this program was given : 

Sonata No, 1, last two movements, for piano and violin.... Beethoven 
Miss Harriett Adams and Mr. Max Karger. 


“ Jewel Song,"’ * Faust” Gounod 


Miss Nellie Howes. 
FE GU DUONG vc cwanccsodenahaecenteccabegevccosvcscecs Schumann 
IIIT Sls dL 00 icc chee. ours biveehbededob ass Ko ceecesseces Moszkowski 
Miss Agnes Taylor. 
Pamindie Tiitaire, Tisti GOO .o ns co ccs is swecsorssncccccscidcses Leonard 
Miss Margaret Lockwood. 


Concerto in C minor Beethoven 


Cadenza by Reinecke. 
(Second piano by Mr. Sherwood.) 
Miss Helen Smith. 
Miss Jennie Osborne. 
* Ballade et Polonaise,” violin solo............ Viveesdtbeke Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Joseph Silberstein. 
“Casta Diva” “ Norma” 


Valse, “ Rosebuds” Arditi 


Jaeebbnccccvddevasddocccccoverccentecoevs Bellini 


Miss Rose Snyder. 
Thirteenth Hungarian rhapsodie..............sscceeseecreveceeeeee Liszt 
Miss Adele Singer. 


be held at the Church of the Holy Communion, St. Louis, 


from Gounod’s works will be given by Mrs. George D. 
Barnet, soprano, and a chorus of teenty voices, under the 
direction of Mr. William Jenkins, the musical director : 


Organ and Violin, ‘Hymn St. Cecile ”..............eeeeeeeeeee ; 
Anthem (Kyrie), ‘‘ Lord have mercy” 
Nunc Dimittis (arranged by W. M. Jenkins) 
Anthem (13t7h Psalm), “By Babylon’s Wave” 
Offertory (Gallia)— 

* Zion’s Ways do Languish”’ 
“ Jerusalem, O Turn Thee!” 
Anthem (130th Psalm) “ Out of Darkness” 
Organ and violin, ‘‘ March Romaine” 
Have Reached the Hundredth.—The Liebling Ama- 
teurs gave their 100th recital last Saturday afternoon in 


Kimball Rehearsal Hall, Chicago. This wasthe program: 


‘ 
“ 


Overture for four hands, “ Figaro ’’...........c.ccccsecececeeees Mozart 
Misses Wood and Durand. 

“ Warum ”’.. | - 

MO Griflen’?., Docent ttt tte t settee cewe tees ese eeees Schumann 


Valse de Concert 


Vocal 
© Memoria”... .ccocpedtescoevesvnssdoccovccoevesessovcosseseses Lynnes 
SAGiam, Marie” 2 vcocccdocsvocscvcecveccoesccscgspscccoccoees Adam 
; Miss Rosa Cohen. 

Parent Dives” 20. ccsvccvncecsecvecescccstecvsscsccsccsccececes Schytte 
Dtude im. C mages ciccccnccccsvsvescvcccevccsecceescsscncccese Rubinstein 
Miss Jennings. 

Fantasie Impromptu, .........csceseccccscccceecceeccsensveveseses Chopin 
Miss Minzesheimer. 

Raff 


Tarantelle for four hands 
Misses Jennings and Whipple. 
With the Detroit P. C.—Mrs. Kate Rolla, the charming 


troit Philharmonic Club at Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow's 
school for young ladies at Farmington, Conn., Monday 
evening and Tuesday morning of last week, when she 
scored a brilliant success. This is the program of Mon- 
day's concert : 

Quartet in G major, op.77, No. 1 

Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
Mrs. Kate Rolla. 

“ Paust ” fantasie for violin 
Mr. William Yunck. 
Terzetto for two vivlins and viola, op. 74 
Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
“ Still wie die Nacht” 
“At Parting ”’ 


Joseph Haydn 


Aria, “ Hérodiade” Massenet 


Mrs. Kate Rolla. 
Quartet in B flat major, op. 18, No. 6..........eeeeeee L. van Beethoven 
Detroit Philharmonic Club. 

The Coming National Saengerfest.—The Germans of 
this city are making preparations for a National Saenger- 
fest that, its projectors say,will surpass anything of the kind 
ever before held here. William Steinway, at whose sug- 
gestion the plans for the festival have been formed on such 
a large scale, has been chosen honorary president of the 





Mr. Carl 


the organist of the church, William Clifford Lee. 





organization of societies formed for this occasion. The 


soprano, was the soloist at two concerts given by the De- | 


St. Louis Christmias Music. — Christmas services will | 


Mo., on Sunday, December 24, when a program selected | 





active officers are as follows: Richard Katzenmayer, presi- 
dent; Dr. Joseph H. Senner, first vice-president ; William 
Tenhompel, second vice-president; Jacob Dieter, third 
vice-president ; Felix Schwarzschild, corresponding secre- 
tary; Edward Paeltz, Sr., financial secretary ; Theodore 
Hertwig, recording secretary, and Joseph Windolph, 
treasurer. 

The directors, fourteen in number, include F. Ernst, Ja- 
cob Steunl, Chr. Goepple, H. J. Baumgardt, Charles G. F. 
Wehle, Jr.; E. Stieglitz, J. Hess, Charles Pachs, Hubert 
Cillis, Ernest Urchs, Hugo H. Ritterbusch, A. Hirsch, 
John F, Pennes and Edmund Braendle. 

Active work has already begun, and $100,000 has thus 
far been subscribed. Mr. Steinway said yesterday that at 
least ten thousand trained male voices will be heard in a 
single chorus. Delegations from the principal singing 
societies of the following cities will take part : 

Philadelphia, Orange, N. J.; Troy, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Allegheny, Pa.; Albany, N. Y.; 
Newark, N. J.; Washington, D. C.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; Reading, Pa.; Chester, 
| Pa.; Waterbury, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Green Island, N. 
| Y.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Winfield, L. I.; Elmira, N. Y.; Utica’ 
N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Jersey City, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Milwaukee, N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio. The thirty-three 
societies of this city alone will furnish nearly 2,000 singers, 

The concerts will take place in Madison Square Garden 
from June 22 to 27, inclusive. Carl Hein will direct the 
opening concert, the music for which will be selected from 
V. Lachner, Wilhelm and Lund. One song, ‘‘ Die Heimath,’ 
will be from the Volkslied. Frank Van der Stucken, of the 
Arion, and Heinrich Zoeliner, of the Leiderkranz, will lead 
some of the concerts during the festival.—'s Heraid.” 

Seidl Popular Concert.—The following was the pro- 
gram of the Seidl popular concert in the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Sunday night : 








Overture, ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’’.........0.....00008 Nicolai 
Symphonic poem, “ Phaeton”,.........:.eeceeeeeeeeerees e+ Saint-Saéns 
Aria, “ Vision fugitive ” (“ Hérodiade ”).............cceeee0> Massenet 
M. Martapoura. 
| Bolero, from “ Vere Ce a. sa eck bc eyitivc ceweesyncessecegses Verdi 
Mrs. Sigrid Arnoldson. 
| Aria, “Il mio tesoro ” (“* Don Giovanni "’)..........0e0eceeeeeeee Mozart 
Mr. De Lucia. 
| For string orchestra, ‘‘Traumerei”’..............csseseeeeee Schumann 
| Aria, from “Le Nozze di Figaro”’........66....0.-eeeeeeeeeeee es Mozart 
} Mrs. Emma Eames. 
Pe III 1 nunc ubackeine sneakers pe cede neisevantom Wagner 


(Choral, Dance of the Apprentices ; Procession of the Meistersingers 
and Choral Third Act.) 
The orchestra under the direction of Mr. Anton Seidl. 
The nations— 


PETE TTT TT TLC ee TTT TTT LT LETT TT trie Scharwenka 
I isis nag 3 eho kanes oe Sek NSWicdbsc va dc vecscsubsds! Sees Dvorak 
SII ao dn.n'n oc ceseccdcensces cdsbwedbesdccevescvececesnes Moszkowski 
PROGINEM vos ccccvcudesdudevevasedceuteccdasecccescsencecess Rubinstein 
Aria, Séances from “Sappho ”’.............:0seeeeeeeeeeeeeenees Gounod 


Miss Domenech. 


Aria, from *“* L’ toile du Nord "0... cccvcccceccsesscssccccees Meyerbeer 
Mr. Plangon. 
Mozart 


Duet, from “ Le Nozze di Figaro” 
Mrs. Emma Eames and Mrs. Sigrid Arnoldson. 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
The orchestra under the direction of Mr. Anton Seidl. 
Pizzarello at Utica —Mr. J. B. Pizzarello, formerly of the 
National Conservatory, has been engaged for the piano de- 
partment of the Utica Conservatory. He was introduced to 
the patrons of the Conservatory through the medium of a 
concert last Monday evening, this being the program : 
“Summer Eve” Hatton 
Utica Conservatory Ladies’ Chorus and Utica Conservatory Students’ 
Orchestra, Louis Lombard, director, 
Address—‘“ The Duty of the State toward Music.” 
Mr. Lombard. 


Vocal duet, ‘‘ When the Wind Bloweth In ”...............0005 .. Smart 
Florence and Fannie Pease. 
Sonata for violin and piano, No. 5...........ceseeceeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Edith Van Wagner, Maria Thomas. 
Vocal solo, * I will Extol Thee, O God”’............0ccceceeeeenee Costa 
Lillian Curtis. 
Recitation, ‘Christmas at the Light House ”’.................. 
Margaret Spalding. 
| Song with violin obligato, “ Friihlingsblumen”.............. Reinecke 
Mabel Hadcock. 
| Concerto for two Violins, Op. B7.....s.ccseceeeeeeeeeceecuenees De Bériot 
Louis Lombard, Harriet Fisher. 
| Song, * We Were Togethet” voi cieset ses eicn cece cdcccevvcces Lombard 
Frances Fairchild. 
Vocal trio, unaccompanied, * Lift Thine Eyes’’.......... Mendelssohn , 





Alice Brand, Frances Fairchild, Mabel Hadcock. 
Piano solo, “ Tannhiuser ” Wagner-Liszt 
Joseph Pizzarello. 


“Spinning Song ”’ eveses Wagner 
Utica Conservatory Ladies’ Chorus. 

In Honor of St. Cecilia.—St. Cecilia’s Day was duly 

celebrated (December 11) by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. de Coppet 

at their residence, 17 West Sixtieth street, where these 


quartets were given in a masterly manner: 


Quartet, No. 11, op. 95, F mimor,.......cccccscccecccceevcvece Beethoven 
Mr. Bouis, Miss Heine, Mr. Tinkham and Dr. Schalck. 
Quartet, No. 2, op. 11, E flat.......... dinbbdvechwhsodocsecrecere D’Albert 


Miss Heine, Messrs. Rachau, Bouis and Rice. 

A Lankow Pup)].—Miss Anna Kynast, who began her 
vocal studies in Berlin with Mme. Anna Lankow, when the 
latter resided in that city, and subsequeutly played with the 
Meiningers, has come to this country to conclude her vocal 
studies unger her former teacher. 

Callers.—Miss Belle Thomas-Nichols, Miss Dora Valas- 
ca Becker and Mr. Gustav L. Becker ; Miss Emma Heckle, 
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- ++ ++ READ THE LEABING BROOKLYN DAILY. 


| Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec, 2, 1893. | 


GPIDL MATINEE.-—The first Seidl Matinee of the 
Seidl Society took place yesterday afternoon at the 
Academy of Music before a large and _ fashionable 





audience. The concert was given for the benefit of 
the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum. We can hardly find 
enough words of praise for the Seidl Society for giving 
us every season the very best of music, orchestral, vocal, 
as well as instrumental. The Solvejg song by Grieg 
and * Bluette’’ by Gillet were the most delightful num- 
bers on the programme, which Mr. Seidl conducted 
with his usual artistic skill and temperament. Ail 





ANTON SEIDL. of the orchestral ‘numbers . were immensely enjoyed JULIE RIVE-KING 


by the audience, which is always the case when Mr. 





Seidl, the king of conductors, holds the baton. Mme. Materna and Mr. Emil Fischer, 
artists of the very highest rank, sang several numbers with exquisite taste and finish. An interesting 
feature of the programme was Mr. Seidl’s piano accompaniment to the singing of Mme. 
ats Materna (Richard Wagner's favorite singer) and Mr. Emil Fischer on a Wissner Grand Piano, uke 
. > Mr. Wissner is to be congratulated on the magnificent grand piano that made its first appearance 4 
ap on this occasion. It was a revelation. It possesses great power, a large, round tone of %€e 
great sonority, purity and sweetness ; its remarkable carrying or singing, quality was the 
subject of universal praise. Under the artistic fingers of Mr. Seidl (who, in addition to 
his other great musical attainments, is also a pianist of the first rank) so sympathetic and beautiful 
; were its tones that they seemed almost human. No 
finer grand has ever been heard either in Brooklyn 
or New York. After the matinee the grand piano was 





taken to Wissner Hall, where it was used in the evening 
at the Inaugural Concert of Wissner Hall. A delightful 
programme was arranged by the Fifth Avenue Musical 
Club, which was enjoyed by a large and fashionable 
audience. \When the concert was over a number of 
artists and musicians remained to hear Mme. Rivé King, 
who kindly consented to play a few selections in order 
to show the beautiful quality of tone of the Wissner 
Grand Piano. Mme. King’s playing was immensely 
enjoyed by those present. We have not heard more 
masterly and finished piano playing since Rubinstein. 


At) 


EMIL FISCHER. AMALIA MATERNA 


“+ WISSNER * 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 








Wiissner Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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the soprano; Frederick Brandeis, the composer; Mr. 
Henry Eichheim, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ; Mr. 
Adolph Glose, Mr. E. Pizzi, Walter Kaufmann, Hubert 
Arnold, the violinist, and Xaver Scharwenka were among 
the callers at this office last week. 

Columbian Concerts.—The Columbian Concert Com- 
pany, comprising Mr. C. L. Staats, clarinet; Mr. Wulf 
Fries, ‘cello ; Miss Jessie M. Downer, piano, and Miss Rob- 
inson, reader, is giving concerts through the New England 
States. The following is a specimen program, it was given 
at Putnam, Conn., Tuesday of last week : 


TIO, OP. GB. cc ccccvecccccerscccvccscesccevcoveveceseccseseveees Beethoven 
Mr. Fries, Mr. Staats, Miss Downer. 
Reading —“ Grandma at the Masquerade.” 
Miss Robinson. 


Solo for 'cello, nocturne and VitO, .... 16.0.6 .cccecceeeeeeeeeeeenee Popper 
, Mr. Fries. 
Piano solo, “ Braggiotti,” “‘ Valse de Concert’’...............+++ Mattei 
Miss Downer. 
Clarinet solo, “ Pré Aux Clercs”’...... Ee ee ee Paradis 
Mr. Staats. 


Reading --Selected. 
Mise Robinson. 
ait \“ Andante Religioso”.......,.... t 
Cote Bete sonts | Rondo Militsire”.............. j 
Mr. Fries. 
Piano solo, “ Pantasia Caprice”’............-ceccecscecsveeees Loeschorn 
Miss Downer. 
Bass clarinet solo, “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep”’.......... 
Mr. Staats. | 
Reading—* The Yellow Rose.” 
Miss Robinson. 


A Chicago Students’ Orchestra.—In Auditorium Re- 
cital Hall next Friday evening, at 8 o'clock, will occur the 


ovevevetes Servais 
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a Franz-abend in Dresden, at which ten lieder of the great 
lieder writer were given. 

Brahms. — According to some German papers, 
Johannes Brahms has written a Faust overture. 

Pesaro Lyceum.—Professor Vanbianchi has been 
provisionally appointed director of the Rossini Lyceum, 
Pesaro, in place of the late director Pedrotti. 

A Young Italian Trio.—A few days ago Gior- 
dano, Mascagni and Samara together gave a select com- 
pany from Berlin, Paris and Vienna the benefit of their 
new operas. Giordano, the composer of ‘‘ Mala Vita,” not 
having any voice, depended altogether on the aid of his 





first meeting of the Jacobsohn Orchestra Club of the Chi- 
cago Conservatory. This club is a reorganization of the | 
well-known Jacobsohn Orchestra Club, and is designed to | 


provide Conservatory pupils with opportunities for thorough | 
training in orchestral work without extra charge. ‘The | 
practical work of the club will be under the direction of the 
principal teachers connected with the Conservatory, and as 
it is by no means intended to exclude from its benefits 
students of orchestral instruments who are not pupils of 
the Conservatory advanced amateur players of any instru- 
ment used in the modern orchestra, ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen are invited to attend the meeting of the club on 
Friday evening and bring their instruments and music 
stands with them. 

The importance of the foregoing will be appreciated 
when it is understood that the Chicago Conservatory is one 
of the first educational institutions in America to organize 
and maintain a complete orchestra. 


Young Ziegfeld.—Fliorence Ziegfeld, Jr., who is the | 


manager of Sandow, the strong man, now at Koster & 
Bial's, isin town. The Trocadero Company, of Chicago, 


| will be present. 


two colleagues, who sang the whole of his opera ‘‘ Regina 
Diaz.” Next followed Mascagni’s ‘* Ratcliff” and Samara's 
‘*Martire.” Subsequently Mascagni’s ‘ Vistilla” and his 
**Romano” were heard. He says his ‘‘ Ratcliff” will be 


performed first at Berlin at the end of February, when he | 


The tenor Sylva will give the title rdéle. 
** Ratcliff” will then be given at Naples. Almost immedi- 
ately his ‘‘ Romano” will follow, also in Italy; it is in one 
act, the text book being taken from Alphonse Karr’s novel 
of the same name as the opera.—‘‘ Musical Standard.” 

Felicien David.—The monument to Félicien David 
at St. Germain-en-Lys will not be inaugurated till spring 
brings back the roses so dear to the composer of * Lalla 
Rookh.” The monument, which is already in place, is care- 
fully boxed up to protect it from the weather. 


Eugene Gigout.—Mr. Eugene Gigout, organist of 


Saint Augustin, Paris, will give a series of organ recitals | 


at the Salle d'Harcourt. 


| Jean de Reszké will sing the part of * Otello” in Verdi's 
| opera of that name when it is produced at the Grand Opéra, 


in which he is interested, has leased the First Regiment | Paris. 


Armory, on Jackson street. 
Olga Peovy.—Olga Peovy, the soprano, one of the Peovy 


sisters, sings to-night at Detroit with the Philharmonic | 


Society of that city. 
F. Wright Neuman.—The Chicago manager, F. Wright 


Neuman, who has been in town, returned West on Monday | 


evening. 








Boston Symphony Concert. 


HE second concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place last Thursday evening at Music 
Hall. The attendance was not large, owing to the storm. 
‘This was the program : 
Symphony in F major, op. 9...............0scceeeeeeees Hermann Goetz 
1. Allegro moderato, 
Il, Intermezzo: Allegretto. 
Ill. Adagio, ma non troppo lento. 
1V. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 
First movement from concerto for violin, in D major, 
CP GR viccrscncddccnsclMMMrcessecccccsccccosces Ludwig van Beethoven 
Cadenza by Joachim. 
Symphonic poem, “* Omphale'’s Spinning Wheel,” in 


A major, op. 31........... iteeeseseeseessPeceeees Camille Saint-Saéns 
Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3 in C major, 
OP TB crcavccsccvevcedsseseetcvassosveteretobae Ludwig van Beethoven 


The Goetz number was very smoothly played. It is 
charming music but not very individual. Mr. Kneisel 
played the first movement of the Beethoven concerto in a 
most finished manner. His reading of the work is famil- 
iar, leaning more to exquisite finish than breadth. Mr. 
Emil Paur conducted as usual—no passion, little color, 
no climax; everything mechanical and studied. 
particularly noticeable in the Saint-Saéns number, which 
lacked climacteric effect and was by no means so techni- 
cally fine as of yore. The Beethoven overture was coldly 
delivered. 


Latest from Berlin. 


AS we go to press we learn from Mr. Floersheim 
in charge of the Berlin office, that Paderewski is en- 
gaged as the only instrumental soloist for the forthcoming 
Nether-rhenish Music Festival, which will take place this 
time at Aix-la-Chapelle. Also that Max Vogrich’s three 
act heroic opera *‘ King Arthur” was produced at Leipsic 
with great success during the last week of November. The 
first and third acts were received with great enthusiasm. 


This was | 


| Alfred Bruneau.—The composer of L’Attaque du 


| Moulin” was born at Paris March 3, 1857, entered the 
| Conservatory in 1873, in the class of Franchomme, and took 
the first prize for violoncello in 1876. From 1876 to 1879 he 
studied harmony under Savord and then entered Massenet’s 
composition class. He took the second grand prize with his 
In addition to his 


| cantata ‘‘ Sainte Géneviéve” in 1881. 
operas ‘‘ Kerim” 
‘Overture héroique,” the music for the ‘* Lieds” of Catulle 
Mendés, some piano pieces, a legend, ‘‘ Penthésilée,” &c., 
which all have been the subject of discussion on account of 

| their independent and unconventional tendencies. 

Wagner.—The symphony in C by Richard Wagner, 
which his heirs have withdrawn from publication, will be 


Siegtried Wagner. 
| Paris Conservatory.—Alfred Turban, teacher in 


| 
| presented to an admiring world, says ‘‘ Le Ménestrel,” by | 
| 


| violin classes, has leave of absence for a year, and during | 
| his absence his post will be filled by Mr. Hayot. Mr. | 


| Brourgault Ducoudray will deliver six lectures on Russian 
| music from Glinka to the present day. 

Italian FolkSongs.—B. Seuff, of Leipzig has pub- 
lished for Christmas under the title of ‘‘ Confetti” a coilec- 
tion of popular Italian folk songs, arranged for the piano by 
R. Kleinimichel. 


Musiker Kalendar” has just been issued for 1894. 
the nine years of its existence it has grown into a good 
sized volume, and special care is given to the address 


gary have not been overlooked, nor the important cities of 
Holland, Scandinavia, Russia, Switzerland, &c. 


Rubinstein.—Rubinstein’s ‘*Moses” will have its 


January next. The cost will amount to 10,000 roubles, 
which sum has been raised by subscription. 

Barmen.—aAt the second Concordia concert at Barmen 
the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei of Max Bruch’s mass 
for double chorus,soli and orchestra were produced for the 
first time and made a profound impression. 

Something Like a Jubilee.—The tune “ Ach du 
lieber Augustin,” rendered so popular in England at the 


‘‘ Buy-a-Broom,” has attained its 250 years. It was written 
by a vagabond songster of Vienna, who was always in 





Lilli Lehmann.—Mrs. Lilli Lehmann lately gave | 


Jean de Reszke.—According to‘ Le Ménestrel,” | 


and ‘‘Le Réve,” he has published an 


Musiker Kalendar.—Max Hesse’s ‘‘ Deutscher | 
During | 


book. The smallest towns in Germany and Austro-Hun- | 


first complete production at the German Theatre Riga in | 





ee 
— 


| drink and debt. Going home one night he lost his coat, his 
hat, his stick and finally his balance, and fell into a deep 
| pit. Fortunately he had his fiddle, and his melancholy 
| strains called passers by to his rescue. His name was 

Augustin Marr and he died at an advanced age October 10, 
| 1706. 

Januschowsky in Vienna.-—Great is the success of 

Georgine von Januschowsky at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 
| She sang ‘‘ Isolde” for the first time on December 1, with 
Winkelman as ‘‘ Tristan.” The five great papers : ‘‘ Wiener 
Tagblatt,” ‘‘Neues Wiener Tagblatt,” ‘‘ Die Presse,” 
|‘*Neues Wiener Journal” and ‘ Montagsblatt,” join in 
praising her performance, which must have had artistic 
points of excellence far above the usual, judging from the 
criticisms. She was frequently recalled. 

Cesare Cui.—The cast of ‘‘ Le Flibustier” by Cesare 
Cui, to be produced at the Opéra Comique, is : 


Je oc cic cccecincwecesectonsscccsvcccecvestecsssddzectecess Mrs. Landouzy 
| Marie-Amne......ccccccecssccccercscrccccccevscconers Mrs. Tarquini d’Or 
TORII Gon oxi0 08d os succes decseepteccseceaduebedbarsseseel Mr. Clément 
FF  . MPPTTPTITTITITTTTITITLITiTTriiiiee Mr. Fugére 
| ED cick thncaddancdoctvysuadohdese te seetiecenbetesersnenbanel Mr. Taskin 


Gounod’s Successor.—The Paris Academy of Fine 
| Arts resolved at its last meeting to defer the election of a 
| successor to Gounod for five months, owing to the absence 
| of Saint-Saéns, Massenet and Reyer. 

Something Like a Censor.—According to “Le 
| Guide Musicale,” the Vienna censor has asked Leoncavallo 
| to alter a scene in the last act of ‘‘I Medici,” because two 
| priests are there depicted as murderers of Giuliano Medici. 
| The composer, unwilling to have his work forbidden, has 
| replaced the priests by two young courtiers. Also the 
Credo sung in Latin in a church scene will be given with 
German words, and each time the name of the Pope has to 
be uttered during the course of the piece a nobleman’s name 
will be substituted, We sometimes execrate our censor, 
but what should we do to this one of Vienna? 

A New Basso.—Mr. Holm, of Copenhagen, a new 
basso, has appeared at Frankfort, and achieved a triumph 
| as ‘‘ Sarastro” in the ‘‘ Magic Flute.” 

L’Attaque du Moulin.—Sir Augustus Harris has 
arranged to produce in due course M. Bruneau’s ‘‘ L’Attaque 
du Moulin.” It will probably be turned into English and 
called ‘‘ The Attack on the Mill,” and possibly will be given 

| before the regular opera season. 

Paris Premieres.—In the last week of November 
there were three first performances in Paris, viz., Camille 
Saint-Saéns’ * Antigone” at the ThéAtre Frangais, Bru- 
neau's ‘‘ Attaque du Moulin” at the Opéra Comique, and 
Massenet'’s ‘‘ Marie-Magdeleine” at the Eden concerts. 

Copenhagen.—The operatic season in Copenhagen 
was brilliantly inaugurated with Tschaikowski’s one act 
opera, ‘‘ Iolanthe,” with Miss Dons in the title réle. The 
| libretto is founded on the Danish poet Henrik Hertz’s 

popular drama, ‘‘ King René’s Daughter.” Much regret has 
| been expressed that ‘‘ Musikféreningen,” a musical society 
| which has existed during nineteen years, has been dis- 
' solved. Under the baton of their musical director, Pro- 
fessor Otto Malling, no less than 212 works have been 
given by this society, of which no less than 152 were com- 
positions performed for the first time in the Danish capital. 


Maldeghem.—We have to announce the death of 
Robert-Julien van Maldeghem. He was born in 1806, and 
for the last thirty years he has worked at his well-known 
‘*Trésor Musical,” which contains reprints of the early 
masters of music, Arcadelt, Gombert, Goudimel, Waelrant, 
Lassus, &c. 
| King Lear” Music.—The effective music com- 
| posed for Mr. Irving's London performance of ‘‘ King 
Lear ” by Mr. J. Hamilton Clarke, is about to be published, 
arranged by the composer in suite form as a piano duet. 


Register ! Register !—Some consternation has been 
caused among the foreign singers at the Paris Opéra House 
and other artists who are not French by a notification that 
| if they do not register in accordance with the new law as 
| to foreigners they will be proceeded against. 

** Orpheus.”—Early in the year a firm of Scotch musie 
| publishers offered a prize of $500 for a new cantata written 
for soli, chorus and orchestra. Some forty manuscripts 
were sent in for this, and on the judgment of Dr. A. C. Mac 
| kenzie, Mr. F. Corder and Mr. Battison Haynes, the prize 
was awarded to Dr. F. J. Sawyer, F.C.O., and conductor of 
| the Brighton and Hove Choral Society. It is entitled “Or 
| pheus.” 
Rimsky-Korsakow.—Mr. and Mrs. Rimsky-Korsa 
| kow are Russians, but notwithstanding that circumstance, 
| which one might be excused for supposing would have ren 
dered transactions easy between Madame and her Parisiat 
milliner, the latter has sued them to recover 5,705 francs 
| ($1,141) for articles of wearing apparel supplied to the lady, 
who pleads that the charges are exorbitant, with the result 
| that the matter has been referred to an expert in ladies’ 
dress to prepare a report. In the meanwhile the detailed 
| account, which gives a capital insight into the way Parisial 


beginning of this century by Mrs. Vestris, under the title of | ladies of to-day attire themselves, was read out in cout 


amidst much tittering. All Paris is just now discussimg 
the gowns and under linen of pretty Mrs. Rimsky-Kors® 
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kow, who lives with her husband in a handsome suite of 
rooms at No. 17 Avenue du Bois, and is one of the stars of 
the Russian colony. 


Stuttgart.—The new singverein, of Stuttgart, under 
the direction of E,. H. Seyffardt, gave its first subscription 
concert November 30, when Max Bruch’'s ‘ Achilleus ” 
was produced with great success. 


Old French Songs.—Mrs. Aurel, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, has become quite a celebrity in Paris by her 
singing of old French chansons. Her husband ransacked 
the libraries for two years before she appeared in order to 
give her a good repertory. At present they make a furore 
in the salons, 


Mannheim.—The committee which since 1839 has 
been the governing power at the Court Theatre, Mannheim, 
has ceased to exist and Alois Prasch is now actual director 
in all artistic matters. 


Paula Mark.—Miss Paula Mark, who has made a 
sensation in Vienna in ‘‘I Pagliacci,” finds her path not 
strewn with roses. Eduard Hanslick has received four 
anonymous letters denouncing her as being quite below 
the standard of the Court Theatre and owing her success 
to the claque. All which he denounces as a piece of 
malice devised not far from the Court Theatre itself. 


Eduard Hoppe.—The veteran court opera singer 
Eduard Hoppe died lately, aged eighty-five, in Munich. 
His musical education was commenced by the advice of 
King Frederick William III. of Prussia. 

Composers and Pickpockets.—Maestro Chucca, 
the composer of the popular operetta ‘‘ La Gran Via,” in 
Madrid, lately had his pocket picked of 800 pesetas and his 
photograph. Next day the money was returned with a 
letter : ‘‘ Esteemed master, one of our comrades, through 
an oversight, stole your pocketbook yesterday ; the inspector 
of the society now restores it with apologies. To prevent 
a recurrence of such an oversight we keep your photograph. 
The Honorable Society of Madrid Pickpockets cannot for- 
get the public respect you have gained for them by your 
operetta ‘ Los tres Ratas.’” 


+ 


Robert Kahn’s Trio.—Excellent criticisms are 
published and otherwise uttered regarding Robert Kahn’s 
Tno for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 19, E major, recently 
performed at Stuttgart. In fact, the reports current re- 
garding the work and general ability of this new young 
composer are of a nature that justifies the greatest expecta- 
tions. 

No Duel Will Be Fought.—Milan, December 
17.—Mr. Sonzogno and Mr. Boito will not fight a duel 
over the withdrawal of Cowen's opera‘‘ Signa” from the 
Theatre Dal Verme in this city. Sonzogno, who manages 
the theater, withdrew ‘‘Signa” because he thought Mr. 
Cowen had prompted the English critics to decry Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘** Medici,” produced at the theatre somewhat earlier. 
Mr. Boito, who also was interested in the production of 
** Signa,” wrote a note to Mr. Cowen, criticising Sonzogno 
severely, and in some unexplained manner the letter got 
into the newspapers. This letter contained the provoca- 
tion. 

The good offices of both Leoncavallo and Mascagni were 
sought to prevent the duel, but the composers accomplished 
nothing. Last night, however, Deputy Felice Cavallotti 
and Mr. Laurenzana, in behalf of Sonzogno, and Mr. Casella 
and the Marquis of Limina, in behalf of Boito, met here 
and settled the affair. They agreed that Boito’s letter to 
Cowen was not intended for publication and that Boito was 
not responsible for its getting into the newspapers. The 
memorandum which they drew is decidedly in Sonzogno's 
favor.—** Times.” 


Hans Von Bulow Dying.—London, December 
17.—A dispatch from Hamburg to the ‘‘ Central News” 
says that Hans von Biilow, composer and pianist, who has 
suffered long from several disorders, is in a hopeless condi- 
tion. 


Oudin in St. Petersburg. — Echoes from St. 
Petersburg, the imperial city of the Czar, have been wafted 
into New York, telling of the rapturous reception to 
Eugene Oudin at the imperial symphonies a few weeks 
There was a gallant sentiment connected with the 
the American singer. It appears that 
Tschaikowsky, the Russian composer, and Oudin were 
great chums. With Oudin’s first appearance in London 
several years ago, Tschaikowsky’s was among the friendly 
spirits that greeted him, and in time the two became 
almost inseparable. Oudin had just left Tschaikowsky a 
month ago in Moscow, when the Russian composer was 
stricken with the disease that ended his life. 

Oudin is an old Yale boy and is a quick student. On 
the night of the concert he startled and delighted the 
great Russian audience by singing his number in Russian. 
It was a chivalrous tribute to his old friend. The Russians 
recognized the compliment and cheered the American 
again and again. Those Russians were so pleased that 
their appreciation has taken a more practical recognition, 
and Oudin has been engaged to sing at the Grand Impe- 
rial Opera, beginning in March.—*‘ Sun.” 
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DAMROSCH AND THE UNION. 


ENERAL GRANT said that the way to get rid of 
G an obnoxious law is to enforce it, and in the 
matter of the difficulties between Damrosch and the 
Musical Union it is shown for about the one-millionth 
time that compromises are fatal. If there is a prin- 
ciple at stake anything and everything is preferable 
toa compromise. When the Musical Union decided 
to make an exception with Brodsky they opened the 
door for the admission of Hegner, although Mr. Dam- 
rosch was not justified in believing that because the 
union made an exception in the case of a well-known 
artist like Brodsky, they would do so again in the 
case of an obscure, although in all probability a 
satisfactory ‘cellist like Hegner. 

When Mr. Damrosch went into the meeting of the 
Musical Union last week and assisted in the debate 
he gave a tremendous moral backing to that organ- 
ization, which was not in the least affected by his 
subsequent resignation, brought about by a remark 
of one of the members who is reported to have said : 
‘‘Art be damned! we are playing for money.” We 
are not discussing the ethics of orchestral players 
and singers generally, but so far we have not heard 
of any who are going around the country doing the 
work for nothing. There is a great deal of false 
idealism and sentimental nonsense connected with 
the ordinary operations of a professional musician, 
and there is no reason to exempt him from the rest 
of mankind in applying the rules of common sense to 
his case. 

He is practicing his profession for the purpose of 
earning a livelihood, and more if he can, and the 
man who made that gruff exclamation at the meeting 
echoed the general.sentiment that there was no money 
in art so far as the musician goes, and that it could be 
found in the practical application of modern business 
ideas to art; and one of those, according to the 
latest code of commercial ethics, is to put the highest 
duty upon imported articles to prevent competition. 
When these musicians find big duties levied upon the 
goods manufactured in Europe and competing with 
Mr. Carnegie’s they do not object in the least, but 
they turn about and levy similar duties in one shape 
or the other on imported musicians, and one of the 
forms of the duty is the six months’ clause. These 
men say: ‘If the Government protects the manufac- 
turer and his workmen, why should the poor musician 
stand out as the one exception ! why should we suffer 
from competition?” That's the kernel of the con- 
tention. 

The musicians played a concert on Saturday after- 
noon; and Sunday forenoon met the officers of the 
union, and it was thereupon decided that they should 
not play with Hegner on Sunday night. They all ap- 
peared on the stage, and as Mr. Hegner sat down, 
they arose and refused to play under the baton of Mr. 
Damrosch. Some theatrical scenes took place not 
necessary to recount here ; Mr. Damrosch madea few 
dignified remarks; he retired to his office; the au- 
dience was dismissed, and the musicians adjourned 
tosome German establishments where water is sold 
at a premium. 

There is no possibility for Mr. Damrosch and his 
financial backers to bring an orchestra over here 
from Europe on account of the Contract Labor Law; 
and at the present the appearances are contrary to 
an arrangement except to acompromise, which would 
be fatal to one side or the other. Either the union 
recedes and revokes its six months’ clause or Mr. 
Damrosch must find a scrap orchestra consisting of 
non-union musicians, or he must submit to the inevi- 
table and withhold Hegner, or he will give no con- 
certs. 

The Music Hall orchestra fer se is simply acting un- 
der the orders of the Union ; it cannot play without 
resigning from the union or being expelled. It is not 
therefore a question between Damrosch and his or- 
chestra, but between Damrosch and the Union. As 
concert business is not very brisk this season, the 
friends of Mr. Damrosch claim that the present con- 
troversy should be welcomed by him, as it offers him 
a great opportunity to suspend concerts and neces- 
sary outlays, while at the same time it relieves him 
from the contract with musicians. Of this phase of 
the subject we are not able to judge at present. 

As we have said before, however, under the pres- 
ent rules of the Union the proper and necessary dis- 
cipline in orchestras is impossible. On Sunday night 
it went so far that several members of the orchestra 
had individual verbal conflicts with Mr. Damrosch on 
the stage. The elements of respect were vitiated, 
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and with that the conductor loses the most powerfy} 
influence he can exert over an orchestra. 

It is a question whether the better class of musgj- 
cians of New York city, who desire to see the art 
prosper, so that its support by the public will fing 
an equal support on the part of the musician himself, 
will not exert their influence to bring about a dif. 
ferent state of affairs. It isin the interest of the or. 
chestral musician himself that discipline should pre- 
vail, and it is impossible under these circumstances, 
Having such power behind them like the Union, and 
knowing they can appeal toit on the basis of brother. 
hood and compact organization, the individual or. 
chestral players occupy a relation toward the direc. 


tor to which they are by no means entitled according © 


to the canons of tradition. 

Consequently, as we see, there is more behind the 
struggle than the mere six months’ rule. 

All kinds of national and State legislation during 
the last eight or ten years has been of the greatest 
aid to strengthen organizations like the Musical 
Union. No such legislation can be found in favor of 
the musical director, who must depend upon social 
influence or artistic attainments, and not upon legis- 
lation. No such legislation can be found in favor of 
a musical paper for instance ; neither the State nor 
the national government will do anything to help the 
director or musical editor, but all kinds of acts have 
been passed to consolidate the strength of unions; 
to protect manufacturers; to prevent competition. 
Sooner or later this state of affairs must end. 








The Damrosch Matinee. 
HE Damrosch matinée in Music Hall was 
given last Saturday afternoon after some little inter- 


ruption. This was the program : 

Overture, SPhedre”.......cccccccccccccccvcccescceccecsscvsees Massenet 
Theme and variations. ...........0.ceceecceeeceeerseeeseeerseeeeens Proch 
Miss Yaw. 

“ March of the Pilgrims,” from Harold Symphony............. Berlioz 
Fantasie for violin, “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’....... Herbert-Mascagni 
Miss Von Stosch. 

Overture, “Romeo and Juliet’’...........seeeeseeeeeeeee Tschaikowsky 
“Russian Nightingale Song ”’...............cceeee coccesvovecers Alabie 
Miss Yaw. 

0 IRI BCE Bion cb ned ones casdsoccdbeccccvesotescredaccese Wagner 
PAIR. vn ccccconcnctnbendes srocattgersssssacccestes Olga Pevny 
GOR ss nisin 0s ecccdiediceneescrccctiseccccces Anton Schott 


The orchestra played without much spirit. Miss Von 
Stosch, whose temperament is unquestionably musical, 
played with plenty of force and fire Victor Herbert’sclever 
adaptations from Mascagni’s opera. It begins where 
Mascagni leaves off, using the final measures of the work 
as an introduction. Then follow the Santuzza aria, the in- 
termezzo—Alfio’s song and Turriddu’s drinking song. It is 
bound to be popular. Miss Yawsings very badly, off pitch 
and also extremely high. For her F, F sharp, G andG 
sharp in alt are as naught. But that is all there is to it. 
She needs careful training. Mr. Schott and Miss Pevny 
sang the ‘‘ Walkiire” music with dramatic feeling. The 
veteran tenor has an astonishing amount of voice left yet. 








F. Mair.—The composer Franz Ma‘r, for many years 
director of the Schubertbund, Vienna, died at an advanced 
age November 17. 
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A Rare Chance. 
OR SALE.—A superb Odell church organ in 
splendid condition, three manuals and pedal, high 
pressure stops, all mechanical improvements, fully war- 
ranted, eight years old, adapted for any church, musical 
college, public hall or music hall. An extraordinary bar- 
gain can be acquired. Address ‘‘Church Organ,” care 
Tue Musicau Courter, 19 Union square. 





Arion Concert. 

RANK VAN DER STUCKEN, conductor of 
the Arion, is always doing something in musical 
work that attracts attention and deserves favorable com- 
ment. His Arion concerts rank high as musical entertain- 
ments, the second one of the season at the Arion Hall on 
Sunday coming under the category of success. All the 
male choruses were sung in a superb manner, and were 
interpreted artistically and not merely in the usual senti- 
mental fashion. The Brahms’ rhapsodie for contralto and 
male chorus, solo by Gertrude Stein, was in many respects 

a revelation as produced under Van der Stucken. 

Miss Eleanore Mayo (a daughter of Frank Mayo) is a 
débutantein concerts. The ariafrom ‘‘ Herodiade” and the 
song from the ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ were both difficult efforts, but 
Miss Mayo attacked them with confidence and showed that 
she possessed the voice, the method and the intelligence 
that underlie success. 

Viccor Herbert's suite for 'cello and orchestra was per- 
formed in entirety. Herbert himself played exquisitely 
and found an appreciative audience. 

Important from California. 
E are informed from the authorities of 
Mills College, the great educational instutition near 
San Francisco, that a conservatory of music is about to be 
added as a separate department of the college. The trus- 
tees and the president beg to call attention to the faculty 
of the conservatory, which has among others Prof. Louis 
Lisser, who has been appointed director and head of the 
piano department; Mrs. Julie Rosewald, a vocalist and 
yocal instructor of unusual gifts, as principal teacher in the 
singing department ; Prof. J. H. Rosewald, as accomplished 
a musician as can be found in any country, as teacher of 
the violin and of general ensemble playing ; Mr. John H. 
Pratt, as teacher of harmony, counterpoint, musical history 
and musical form, and Mrs. Leila Ellis, as principal of the 
elocution department. 





The conservatory admits only female students, and the 





college, which is entitled to confer the same degrees as a 
university, intimates in its circular that these degrees will 
be conferred upon graduates of the conservatory. Before 
this is decided upon, we would suggest that the matter be 
carefully weighed, for much serious injury has been in- 
flected upon musical conservatories in this country in 
awarding degrees. We should also like to know what kind 
of degrees can be awarded. 








The Opera. 

AST Wednesday night * Faust” was repeated 
with Nordica in the cast, Eames being sick. Friday 
night ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
were given. De Lucia was the ‘‘ Turriddu” and was a 
revelation. He is really the first ‘‘ Turriddu” we have had 
who could act and sing. Saturday afternoon ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
was superbly sung. Jean de Reszké is an ideal ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” and his two male associates, Edouard de Reszké 
and Jean Lassalle, were in good form. Nordica was the 

‘*Elsa.” Domenech made a shaky ‘“ Ortrud.” 

On Monday night last ‘‘ Les Huguenots ” was given, with 
the De Reszké, Lassalle, Nordica, Scalchi, Arnoldson and 
Ancona. To-night ‘‘ Carmen,” with a very strong cast, 
will be heard for the first time this season. Calvé, Eames, 
Lassalle and Jean De Reszké. This should be the crack 
card of the operatic season. Melba will sing in ‘‘ Lucia” at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music to-morrow night. Friday 
night there will be a double bill—* I Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.” Melba and ‘lalvé will appear. Satur- 
day afternoon in ‘* Romeo et Juliette.” 








The Kneisel Quartet. 

HE second concert of this famous organiza- 
tion took place last Friday night in Music Hall. 
Mozart’s D minor quartet, Schubert's piano trio in E flat 
and Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s sextuor in A minor for two vio- 
lins, two violas and two ’celli. The club's playing was up 
to its usual standard. Mrs. Emil Paur took the piano part 
in the trio and played in a conscientious, dry, hard, angu- 
lar fashion. She is the perfect embodiment of the German 
machine made conservatory pupil. There is neither color 

nor grace in her play, nor is it illumined mentally. 

Mr. Loeffler’s work was the gem of the evening. It is 
very strong, very individual and quite the most remarkable 
specimen of chamber music since Tschaikowsky's work of 
the same sort. It is Slavonic in spirit, replete with color, 
charged to the full with harmonic and rhythmic surprises, 
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be found it is that there is too much of the episodical, 
much that is disjointed. The second movement is lovely. 
The color massing of Mr. Loeffler produces many remark- 
able orchestral effects. The sextuor is a genuine work of 
art. 4 

The artists who played the sextuor were Franz Kneisel, 
first ; Otto Roth, second ; L. Svecenski, viola ; Alvin Schroe- 
der, ‘cello ; Max Zach, second viola, and Leo Schulz, second 
‘cello. The playing of the work was simply superb. 


Occasional Londén Letter. 
’ LONDON, December 1, 1898. 
Editors of the Musical Courier : 
ILOTI gave his second recital last Monday, 
the most successful number being Tausig’s ‘‘ Gipsy ” 
fantasy and Liszt’s Fourteenth rhapsody. As a Chopin 
player on the whole, Siloti has not enough poetry. He 
plays everything at such a pace. The D flat trio of Chop- 
in’s Funeral march is acase in point. Many of my readers 
will recall this section as it is played by most pianists, so 
long, so monotonous, so oft repeating. Siloti played it at 
exactly double the usual speed, as if two half notes were to 
be counted in a bar instead of four quarter notes. It then 
sounded as probably Chopin intended it to sound, a bright 
but fleeting ray of hope in the dreadful gloom of the march 
proper. This of course is an open question. But most of 
the Chopin numbers suffered from the speed at which they 
they were played, notably the barcarolle. The F sharp 
impromptu received such a vigorous handling that it was 
almost impossible to believe that the ethereal tone poem 
which De Pachmann softly intones to us could be made 
with the same printed notes that the ‘‘ Charge of the Six 
Hundred ” was which Siloti gave. 

The last chord, which Chopin intended to be played m/., 
as one would sigh when awakening froma pleasant reverie, 
Siloti struck as if he wished to make the piano rear up and 
stand on its two front legs. This sort of playing when as- 
sociated with the noisy parts of Liszt’s rhapsodies produces 
overwhelming effects. Siloti also has a very beautiful 
pianissimo, but it is the Listz rhapsody pianissimo—the 
purring of the feline before a spring on its victim, not the 
Chopin pianissimo—suppressed emotion. 

On the evening of the same day I heard Schénberger 
play a composition which Siloti had played in the after- 
noon, Chopin's fantasia in F minor. Schinberger grasped 
the spirit of the composition more firmly than Siloti did, 
but once or twice got some harsh forced tones which Siloti 
invariably avoids. Up to the present date I have heard 


this season the following pianists: Frederick Dawson, 





the themes characteristic and musical, and if any fault is to 





following letter from Monsieur 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 


The great French Organist, concerning the 


LISZT CHURCM ORGANS. 





instruments. 
Organs. The instrument ( Liszt 


my best sentiments. 


To Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN. 





New York, October 21, 1893. 


I thank you very much for showing me your excellent 
I have experienced great pleasure in playing your 


Organ) with two manuals and 


pedals is of beautiful tone and will be very useful to persons 
wishing to learn to play the Great Organ. 
Accept my hearty congratulations and allow me to express 


Very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 





SUPrPiiIDyYD TO 


ESSRS. MASON & HAMLIN beg to announce that they have just received the 











HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY EMPRESS FREDERICK, 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY EMPRESS EUGENIE, 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, 
OSCAR, KING OF SWEDEN, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, &c., &c. 


EMIL PAUR, 


ANTON SEIDL, 
WALTER DAMROSCH, 
ARTHUR NIKISCH, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
WM. L. TOMLINS, &c. 


Dr. STAINER, 
GEO. W. WARREN, 
Dr. WM. MASON, 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
WM. C. CARL, 

S. P. WARREN, &c. 
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Slivinski, Mattei, Borwick, Paderewski, Siloti, Schénber- 
ger, Berthe Marx, Fanny Davies, Theresa Gérardy. Be- 
fore Christmas Paderewski will have played six times in 
London this season, although he has only given one St. 
James’ Hall recital so far this year. Not only do we get 
more concerts in London than any other city gets (some- 
timesas many as from eighty to ninety in a week, exclud- 
ing the operas), but we hear a great number of different 
makes of pianos, which is in itself very instructive. 

Von Biilow, Berthe Marx, Sophie Menter play in England 
the Bechstein (Berlin), although Menter at her last concert 
here used Steinway (New York and Hamburg). De Pach- 
mann, Fanny Davies, Mrs. De Pachmann, and Liszt (at his 
last concert tour in England) use Broadwood (London). 
Leonard Borwick plays Steinway. Frederick Dawson, 
Slivinski, Paderewski, Schinberger, use Erard (Paris and 
London). Siloti performs on a Bliithner (Leipsic), and Tito 
Mattei on a Pleyel (Paris). 

Rubinstein used to play Erard or Bechstein, but now 
uses Becker (St. Petersburg). This is a liberal education 
in itself. It teaches one that no one piano is perfect, but 
that each one has special characteristics. Is it not the 
same with men and nations? And yet, how ready young 
musicians are to condemn those instruments which do 
not sound like the instruments they have been used to, 
not knowing that if they were once to get familiar with the 
new tone, they would miss in the old tone the very quali- 
ties they at first disliked. Again, it is not the same with 
men and nations? Herbert Spencer tells of a foreigner, 
who, after a three weeks’ visit to England, decided to write 
a book on the English people, who after three months, 
found that he had not yet got altogether sufficient data, 
and who after three years concluded that he knew nothing 
about his subject. ; 

The new Queen’s Hall was opened last Saturday evening 
with a private reception to some of the best known of Lon- 
don's musicians. The first public concert takes place to- 
morrow evening, with Albani and Ben Davies, with F. H. 
Cowen for conductor in Mendelssohn's ** Hymn of Praise.” 
The second part of the program will be of a miscellaneous 
description. Frederick Dawson will be the pianist. Next 
Monday I am to have the somewhat unusual experience of 

hearing five different stringed instruments by Stradivarius, 
namely, Sarasate’s concert in the afternoon and the string 
quartet at the Popular concerts in the evening—Lady 
Hallé's violin (formerly Ernst’s), Ries’ violin, Gibson's 
viola, Piatti’s ‘cello. It is not every day in the week even 
in London or Berlin that one cah get $10,000 worth of tone! 
Did you ever stop to think how great a man he is whose 
productions increase in value as the centuries come and go? 
When we have been dead as long as Stradivarius has how 
much will our works then be worth. CLARENCE Lucas. 








More About Tschaikowsky. 


HEN Tschaikowsky’s death was announced 

a few weeks ago it was stated that he died of 

cholera, but there was also a rumor that he had committed 

suicide, which those who knew of his nervous condition did 

not consider so very improbable. The Moscow ‘‘ Gazette,” 

however, has published a letter from the composer's 
brother, which disposes of this rumor. 

It appears from thisletter that on the day preceding his 
death, Tschaikowsky had been to the theatre to see the rep- 
resentation of ‘‘A Warm Heart.” He then, with his two 
nephews, Count Litke and Baron Bukogevden, and with his 
brother, the writer of the letter, went to Leitner’s restau- 
rant, where he had for supper a little macaroni and some 
white wine diluted with some mineral water, his usual bev- 
erage at meals, The supper was soon over, and the two 
brothers walked home. The next morning the cémposer 
did not make his appearance at the breakfast table. He 
had passed a bad night, and there was something the mat- 
ter with his stomach. He was.eccustomed, however, to 
such attacks, and he saw no cause for alarm. He in fact 
got up, dressed and went to see a manager for whom he 
was composing a new work. He could eat nothing, how- 
ever, at lunch, and he drank a glass of water, which to the 
dismay of every one except himself, proved not to have 
been filtered 

A few minutes afterward he was obliged to retire to his 
bedroom, which he did not again leave. Vomiting had 
set in. Several doctors were sent for, and a hot bath was 
recommended. ‘Give me the bath,” said Tschaikowsky, 
‘but I shall die in it as my mother did.” His mother had 
died of cholerain the year 1854. He saw from certain 
precautions taken by the doctors against infection that 
he was suffering from an illness which he knew must be 
cholera, and on being pressed the doctors admitted that 
such was the case. He did not, as he had anticipated, die 
in the bath, but expired soon afterward. He was conscious 
almost to the last, and with characteristic amiability thanked 
everyone around him for the care and attention bestowed 
upon him, ‘‘Whata state I am in!” he said, after a last 


attack of sickness, to his two nephews; ‘‘ you will have but 
little respect for your uncle when you think of him in such 
a condition as this!” 

Rubinstein has much to say in his autobiography about 
the deplorable state of music in Russia until a few decades 


tans matte = antinori 








ago,and the'tlack of esteem for musicians. ‘It was 
not until about 1860,” he says, ‘‘ that the Russian musician 
won for himself that acknowledged position which the 
painter had held fora hundred years.” Besides Rubinstein 
himself, no one is more responsible for this change in the 
social status of musicians than the late Tschaikowsky. 
The Czar, who was a great admirer of Tschaikowsky, paid 
the expenses of his funeral from his private purse, an at- 
tention which had been previously paid to only two Rus- 
sian men of genius, the poet Pushkin, and the historian, 
Karamsin. The ‘‘ Novoye Vremya” also called attention 
to the numerous evidences of sympathy and grief given 
by the Russian aristocracy, and thinks the time has come 
for building a pantheon in which all the eminent men of 
Russia are to be represented by busts. It is also stated 
that a statue is to be erected to Tschaikowsky in St. 
Petersburg, and a street behind the Alexandra Theatre 
named after him—‘*Evening Post.” 








The West Side Vocal Society’s 


Concert. 
HE first concert of the above-named society 
was givenin the Thirty-fourth Street Reformed Church 
on Tuesday evening of last week. About fifty members 
rendered the part songs in an excellent manner, showing 
careful training both as to time and expression. The tone 
was remarkably good and of even quality. Miss Elma 
Leona Robbins sang Robaudi’s romance, ‘‘ Star of Love,” 
with violin obligato by Miss Charlotte Samuel, and the bal. 
lade ‘‘ Till the Stars are Dim,” by Lucas. Both numbers 
were encored. Miss Robbins possesses a pure soprano 
of pleasing quality, and her execution is excellent. This 
was particularly noticeable in the romance. Miss Samuel 
accompanies with musical expression. She contributed 
much to the success of Miss Robbins’ solo. 

Miss Fielding C. Roselle has been frequently heard in 
oratorio music in this city. Her voice is a rich contralto of 
an even and sympathetic quality. Her interpretation of 
‘For All Eternity,” by Mascheroni, and in the second 
part, *‘ Gavotte in Grey,” by Reginald De Koven, were re- 
ceived with marked approval and were both encored. 
The instrumental soloist was Miss .Grace Mae Wheeler, 
who played Chopin's ‘‘ Scherzo B flat minor” and Pader- 
ewski's ‘‘ Polonaise B major.” This young lady acquitted 
herself with great satisfaction, her touch and technic prov- 
ing that she has received careful training. This was par- 
ticularly the case in the ‘‘ Polonaise,” which was received 
with great applause. Two tenor songs were nicely ren- 
dered by T. Elliot Hines. 

Mr. Erskine H. Mead presided at the piano, and his task 
of accompanying throughout the long program was per- 
formed with that skill for which ‘he has obtained a just 
reputation. The success of the concert must be attributed 
to the conductor, Mr. Charles E. Mead, who has certainly 
well drilled his forces in part singing. 





Utica News. 
HE Utica ‘‘Sunday Tribune” says of Mrs. Rock- 
wood’s last recital : ‘‘ In spite of the storm a large and en- 
thusiastic audience greeted Mrs. Rockwood in Recital Hall, 
Utica School of Music, on Friday afternoon when the last fifteen 
numbers of a remarkably choice, fresh and charming list of sixty 
songs, with introductory sketches of the composers and explana- 
tory remarks upon their several styles, were presented with Mrs. 
Rockwood’s vocal and scholarly ability, supplemented by Mrs. 
Joyce’s admirable piano accompaniments. 

That this series of vocally illustrated talks has been a pro- 
nounced success is as certain as that it has been a delightful 
surprise, for while the audience included almost exclusively the 
ultra-cultivated and artistic of our residents, even the most well 
informed of them declare themselves amazed at the wealth of 
American song publication and the number of fine writers so 
happily presented by Mrs. Rockwood. 

Mrs. Rockwood concluded her program with a strong expres- 
sion of regret that she could not speak of and sing the songs of 
many more American composers, but she hoped that what had 
been presented would amply prove that the American composer 
is already a power in the musical world, and that the American 
complete song holds its place of honor among musicians and 
music lovers, with every hope of a lasting and classic influence. 

The fourth program included examples 6f sentiment, poetic 
strength, grace and originality, and Mrs. Rockwood’s sympa- 
thetic and splendidly trained vocalism completed the charm of 
all. 

The composers were Walter Petzet, George Coleman Gow, 
Adolph M. Foerster, Victor Herbert, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Bruno Oscar Klein, Anton Strelezki and Dudley Buck. 


M. T. N. A. Matters. 
HERE will be no meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Utica in 1894. 
Probably the association will be invited to Buffalo to hold 
a business meeting during June, during the session of the 
New York State Association. 
Reorganization is sought, a committee being appointed 
to look intothe matter for that purpose last Monday ata 
meeting in Steinway Hall presided over by Mr. E. M. 
Bowman. 
Dr. Renfield, Mr. A. R. Parsons and Mr. J. H. Weodman 
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compose the committee. 














as King’s Daughters gave a decidedly interesting 

entertainment at the Armory on the 4th inst. The program 
was an excellent one and contained two numbers of unusual in- 
terest. The Schramm Orchestra of thirty pieces and the first ap. 
pearance of the Schuberth Club under the efficient direction of 
Prof. W. L. Sheetz. Of the former; we must say that we were 
surprised at their work and the great progress made during the 
past six months. Mr. Schramm has every reason to be proud of 
his orchestra. Professor Sheetz has in the Schubert Club an 
organization which reflects great credit upon his ability. From 
raw material he has brought out and developed their naturally 
excellent voices to a surprising degree. 

Special mention should be made of the Euterpean Quartet and 
Mrs. Ross’ solo, both of which were thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audience. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club gave their first invitation concert on 
the 11th to a very large audience. 

Mr. Cotsworth’s opening numbers were very appropriate, and 
played in the conscientious mauner which characterizes his work, 
The Euterpean Quartet are fast becoming very popular, as was 
evidenced in the applause they received. As soon as they over- 
come a perceptible nervousness the value of their work will be 
greatly enhanced. 

A trio for harp, piano and violin, by Handel, was played with- 
out the harp, the organ being substituted at the last moment, 
and in view of that fact was well played. 

Miss Kay Spencer gave a finished performance of Nevin's 
‘*One Spring Morning.” We never heard her sing to better ad- 
vantage. The original piano solos of Professor Henry were well 
received and show him to be quite a clever composer and mu- 
sician. The Mandolin Orchestra's two numbers proved a novelty 
which of course pleased. 

Mrs. Funck’s two numbers were excellent and the audience 
would gladly have insisted upon an encore. 

Miss Florence Wright’s violin solo was exceptionally well done ; 
her work showed remarkable improvement. The little lady has 
talent and is a hard worker, and we are pleased to note apprecia- 
tion of her talent and efforts. 

The Hunting Song Quartet was fairly rendered. From the 
rear of the auditorium Mr. Warner’s tenor was at times per- 
ceptibly weak for the vigorous tones of the other fine voices. 

The Spanish Dances by Miss Wyman aud Mrs. Clark was one 
of the most enjoyable numbers although not played quite so well 
as on a former occasion. Their readings are vigorous and 
scholarly, and their nuances brought out with great delicacy. 
Miss Wyman played a large share of the accompaniments which 
very greatly enhanced the numbers ; universal regret was ex- 
pressed that she did not play a solo. 

The concluding number by the ladies’ chorus was also well 
done, and Mrs. Werthmueller displayed much ability as a direct- 
ress. The Ladies’ Club should select some competent lady to 
manage their concerts and thus avoid tedious waits. A very 
commendable feature on the program was the announcement of 
“no encores.” We congratulate the ladies upon the signal suc- 
cess of their first concert. Jack. 


Buffalo Music. 
BuFrFraLo, December 16, 1898. 
| edidhanear for 25 cents! ‘Rah! Sothought about 
3,000 people on the day of the matinée of our first Sym- 
phony concert, and as Music Hall seats 2,345 persons, something 
like 700 of them sat on each other's laps, on the steps and where- 
ever possible. 

It was a splendid opening of the orchestral concerts, and 
Director John Lund has probably never waved his baton before 
so many people—unless at the Cleveland Sangerfest last July, or 
when he assisted Dr Damrosch in that memorable first German 
opera season at the Metropolitan Opera House in '85. 

The orchestra now numbers fifty men, including a much 
needed harp. Marcus’ .merry-visaged countenance is missing 
from among the first violins, as is the benevolent, pater-like 
countenance of the portly Schenck. Hartfuer is still leading 
violin, notwithstanding the foolish attempts of the former .music- 
man of the “‘ News” to belittle his ability. The word “ notwith- 
standing” reminds me of the old lady who said “it was slippery, 
and so she fell notwithstanding.” 

Well, the orchestra is in better form than ever, and played 
Charpentier’s new symphonic suite, ‘Impressions of Italy,” 
and Victor Herbert's also new gavotte-like Badinage, in fine 
style. 

Materna, of whom Mr. Drake could not say as he once did of 
another songstress, ‘‘ She isa thick woman with a thin voice,” 
had both her lungs with her, and an extra pair stowed away some- 
where ; she sang with great dramatic breadth. 

Mr. Riesberg played the piano accompaniments. 

Mr. Henry Jacobsen lived here half a dozen years ago as cOon- 
certmeister of the newly formed Philharmonic Orchestra. Since 
then he has been in charge of Wells College musical department, 
and has studied in Europe also, paying particular attention to 
vocal music, composition and conducting. Last spring he fe 
turned to our Queen City, and was engaged to conduct the old 
Sangerbund male chorus, succeeding Samans, who went to 
Philadelphia. Less than six weeks ago he married one of Buf- 
falo’s ablest musicians, formerly Miss Jessie Cotes, of Batavia. 
All this surprising activity culminated in the Sangerbund giving 
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the first concert of that genre with Friedheim (erroneously an- 
nounced as Friedham in a local paper) as soloist. Some fifty- 
five men sang, and right well, too, the various numbers of the 
evening, all but one unaccompanied. That one was Koellner’s 
difficult ‘‘ Lichthymne.” Possibly the best rendered number was 
Jacobsen’s own ‘: Fruehlingsnacht,” a melodious a capella num- 
ber, the refrain, ‘‘ She is Thine,” overflowing with characteristic 
expression. 

Friedheim gave a scholarly reading of several Chopin and Schu- 
bert-Liszt works, devoid of much warmth; indeed, it was not un- 
til he reached his last selection, the twelfth rhapsodie, that he 
enthused at all, I have heard him play better in Weimar, away 
back in ’84. 

Mr. Percy Lapey also sang several baritone solos very accep- 
tably, accompanied on the piano by his teacher, Director Jacob- 
sen, Mr. Riesberg playing for the male chorus. 

If the first symphony concert had a special attraction in the 
Materna, the second shone because of the participation as solo- 
ist and in the orchestra of the ’cello prince, he who is always a 
musical Victor, Herbert. Tumultuous applause, encores with- 
out number (so it seemed to me, who had the accompaniments to 
play) and the genuine appreciation of his fellow man, these were 
Herbert’s. Paraphrasing the German poet, I might say: 

‘*Mein Lieber was willst du noch mehr?” 

Herbert's fine 200 year old Ruggeri 'cello came near going to 
smash the same morning, when the genial musician had a fall on 
an icy walk. Lucky it was for the 'cello that he did not sit 
on it! 

The orchestra played the unfinished symphony, ballet music 
from Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Henry VIII.,” Handel's Largo and other 
works with delightful dash and esprit, the Largo showing the full 
strength of the violins as nothing else could. 

The Orpheus, sixty-five singers, among them many of our 
best male voices, fairly covered themselves with glory at their 
first concert. Mr. Lund puts into his work with this fine chorus 
an immense amount of nervous force, and so his choruses are 
alive with warmth and color. His own ‘‘ Wanderlied,” with its 
noble unison chorus, 

‘*Ich fahr in die Welt!” 


opened a program of unusual variety and merit, the string or- 
chestra of fifteen men giving welcome assistance. Werner's 
“ Haidenroeslein” and ‘ Podbertsky’s ‘Friedrich Rothbart” 
were very effective numbers. 

Miss Alice Mandelick and Guiseppe Campanari were the solo- 
ists, and Mr. Wagner accompanied. 

Loca. Nores. 

Mr. A. W. Impey has been engaged to lead Grace M. E. 
Church choir. 

Mrs. Marie McConnell, organist, teacher, &c., has become the 
musical critic of the ‘‘ News,” vice Mr. J. de Zielinski, deposed. 

Frederick Hoddick, forty years ago conductor of the Lieder- 
tafel, and one of our best known and most respected German- 
Americans, died last week, nearly eighty years of age. His son, 





Dr. Hoddick, is President ot the Liedertafel. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 


Mr. Percy Lapey gave a song recital at the Niagara Hotel on 
the 13th. 

Aptommas, harpist, gave a recital at the Chapter House on the 
14th. 

Patti had a three-quarter house ; the ‘Peerless Fareweller ” 
draws no more ! 

A kinder-sinfonie was given at a doll show by the members of 
the Afternoon Musicale, Miss Mulligan directing, this week. 

At a well attended and successful concert given on the 13th at 
our suburb, Williamsville, Miss Mae Harrison, Miss Sage and Mr. 
Riesberg assisted. 

‘“* Ahnungdurchschauerter” and ‘ Altniederldudisches " were 
two of the German words on a recent program here. They do 
not compare, however, with the longest German word I know— 
Constantinopelitanischerdubelsackspfeifer. 

At arecent musicale given by Mr. Riesberg’s pupils, the follow- 
ing took part: Misses Clara Ball, Pearl Collinson, Myrtle Gar- 
retson, Clara Graebe, Isabella Gibson, Emma Hoeffler, Ida 
Lichtenstein, Elizabeth McDermott, Lafira Meusch, Julia Sauer, 
Kate Stohlmiller, Chas. W. Laemen, and also 

F. W. RIeESBERG. 
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Syracuse Music. 
DECEMBER 5. 

P to within a few days the season has been ex- 
tremely dull here as regards musical entertainments. A 
short and rather crude season of grand opera in English was 
given at the Bastable Theatre by the Marie Tavary Company 
several weeks ago. Beyond the singing and acting of Irene 
Pevney and Payne Clarke in the ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” there 
was little of interest to be mentioned. A few weeks later three 
excellent performances of ‘‘ The Fencing Master” were given at 
the same theatre with Laura Schirmer Mapleson in the title 
role. The work of the comedians, Charles Bigelow and H. W. 
Tre-Denick, will long be remembered, and the splendid acting 

and singing of Mrs. Mapleson was altogether satisfactory. 

Several: local affairs have claimed the interest of our mu- 
sical people lately. The production of Gaul’s “ Joan of Arc” by 
Director Richard Sutcliffe’s Oratorio Society, assisted by Miss 
Uni Lund, soprano, and Richard Calthrop, baritone, of this 
city, and Thomas Impett, tenor, of Troy, N. Y., was a very suc- 
cessful affair, and demonstrated that Syracuse can afford a 
chorus equal to the task of giving works of true musical merit in 
an eminently satisfactory manner. The work was given on the 
24th inst. in Plymouth Church, with Miss Lizzie Pitkin as organ- 
ist and accompanist. 

The following Monday the Madrigal Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Tom Ward, gave a concert, of which the chief attrac- 
tion was Henri Marteau, violinist. His playing here was all that 
could be asked for. Tone, intonation, phrasing, style and every 
element necessary to a thoroughly artistic rendering of the works 
performed (concerto No. 1, op. 26, Max Bruch; romanze, Svend- 
sen; Spanish Dance, Sarasate; cantilene, Boisdeffre, and a 
polonaise by Wieniawski) were not lacking in any particular. 





Rosa Linde received an enthusiastic encore, and the piano 
playing of Edwin M. Shonert was decidedly interesting and 
clever. The work of the society, while good, was not up to its 
usual high standard. 

Thanksgiving Day witnessed two performances in Wilting 
Opera House of the ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy,” under joint direc- 
tion of Tom Ward and Henry J. Ormsby, T. H. Hinton conduct- 
ing the orchestra, The evening performance was highly credit- 
able. The principal characters were as follows: ‘‘ Serpolette,” 
Miss Emerita Fisher; ‘‘Germaine,” Mrs. Jessie Winters ; 
‘*Grenicheux,’”’ Thomas Impett; ‘ Henri,” Tom Ward; ‘ Gas- 
pard,” Henry J. Ormsby ; the “ Bailli,” Wells Clary. Another per- 
formance will be given the 1ith inst. for the benefit of the city’s 
poor. As at the first two performances, no doubt a large audi- 
ence will be present. Many other musical events of a local 
character are to take place during the winter, which will be duly 
commented upon. 

Although through some mismanagement Guilmant did not 
give an organ recital here, yet many Syracusans heard him 
either in Utica, Oswego or Rochester, and the opinions ex- 
pressed in regard to his playing were coincident with those 
which have so freely been expressed in this paper. 

Several changes will occur in church chorus January 1, which 
will be noted in due time. Church choirs generally are in active 
rehearsal of music for Christmas services. 


- ne — 


Newark Letter. 
DECEMBER 10, 1898. 


HE Orpheus Club opened auspiciously their fifth 
concert season by an artistic performance in the Universalist 
Church, Thursday evening, December 7. 

While some of the numbers were familiar to the listeners, stil! 
they were refreshingly interpreted and well received, convincing 
that they still had power to charm. The club was vocally as- 
sisted by Miss Mytra French, soprano, and Mr. Paul Morgan, 
violoncellist ; Mr. Henham Smith, organ, and Frank E. Drake, 
piano. 

The program opening with a double chorus from ‘* Antigone,” 
by Mendelssohn, with piano and organ accompaniment, was 
excellently and dramatically sung, giving an opportunity for 
the hearing of a quartet composed of Messrs. Acherson, Hamp- 
ton, Steins and Dear. 

“King Olaf’s Christmas,” by Dudley Buck, was the strongest 
and most genuinely successful number of the program as sung 
by the club. The incidental solos were sung by Mr. William R. 
Williams, tenor, and Thomas Bott, bass, both gentleman sus- 
taing the parts in good form. 

A Brahms’ number, ‘ Farewell, Faint Heart,” was verydainty 
in detail, as were also three short numbers, ‘‘ Swiss Song,” by 
Mair ; ‘‘I Bear it,” by Herbeck, and ‘‘ The Maid In the Valley,” 
by the same composer. 

The only exception to be taken in the ensemble work of the 
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club was in Max Spicker's exquisite unaccompanied number, 
“Home,” which throughout was sung decidedly off intonation, 
and was further marred by a baritone soloist, who, having the op- 
portunity for an incidental solo, rambled around in an aimless 
and inexcusable manner, trying to locate his bearings. 

The club, however, was in excellent singing humor, the tone 
throughout being full, sonorous, round and easy, with fine re- 
gard for pianissimo passages. 

Mr. 5, A. Ward conducted, and as usual was able to take care 
of everyone at once. 

Miss Mytra French appeared for the first time in Newark at 
this concert, She has a bright, brilliant, pure soprano voice, 
well developed in quality. She vocalizes excellently and has a 
steady, true intontation. In De Vere Sapio’s imitation she sang 
the “Shadow Song,” from “ Dinorah,” and later Massenet’s 
**Manon.” Both numbers were artistically sung, quite free from 
the vocal tricks usually indulged in by ambitious young artists. 
Her two encore numbers, however, were mawkish, sentimental 
and piercingly high. 

Mr, Paul Morgan laid himself open to criticism, but by that I 
do not mean wholly adverse. He performed two numbers, 
namely Goltermann's ‘‘ Romance ’ and “ Tarentelle” by Popper; 
also Schubert's “Serenade” upon a Tecall. Mr. Morgan has a 
good, clear technic, but as yet he is too immature to call torth 
laudation, except in his evident desire to do conscientious work ; 
however, he plays well, although his tone is meagre, and he lacks 
soul and interpretation. 

Friday evening, December 8, saw a large and interested au- 
dience in Association Hall, where the Madrigal Club were 
opening their seventh season, under the direction of their con- 
ductor, Mr. Frank L. Sealy. 

This club is composed of what one might call the flower of lo- 
cal vocalists, especially among the women, who are alike culti- 
vated and artistic musicians, many of them being soloists of fair 
reputation, 

Mr. Sealy has now gotten his club up to a state of delicate 
perfection. I say delicate because the Madrigalists are of that 
distinctively pure style that in ultra refinement appeals to the 
true niusical sense. 

{n reading the program one is impressed with the American- 
ism of it, which is here given : 


PART 1. 
1  TUMONEETD, «an cmahin a pi binahicte eer bes b4UGe des Rheinberger 
PEP EEIOIE sve repicincencenséthene teeevs sd ehauaecndanel Thome 
ak -Abetonas chigan sca bants sadebaanenssodis 4tbe Van Goens 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 
Oh EL nas bu0e soph dedudorenswedhbhahocedcas Tschaikowsky 
EY MUNN eras edu senate an eo c0bebvtinens Hes MacDowell 
TOE debe liane atic ae Shimnebbe.es's beldrak 000¢ex MacDowell 
Aria, ‘‘ Ah, fors é lui” (“‘ Traviata”)..... ...........005. Verdi 
Miss Marcella Lindh. 
PORES PEG SEMEN os n 4.0 dene coyvcnses iindstddensvinac es Sealy 
PART Ii. 
nr Soy s eee ab ksch Seksesbe oeoGh wns osc cessssideal Batson 
PRL advs da uhedde sdb ce cddedestyoscedaasyseued . Herbert 
po ON ee ee ah: Piatti 
Mr. Herbert. 
“Pibreect Domne”... . bees sock celles cocccdubees Pearson 
$6 WOU e 16 I 6 o.n.ss 5 icubete ss osc cw thd + 060s 0 cdbeboee Wener 
et ee ee Bischoff 
OE Oe BD VIE, 6.0060 Bib coe ccccelideccecckttbess Fanning 


With the exception of the worn out “ Miller's Wooing,” 
which has been done to death in Newark, the program was 
quite irreproachable. 

*“Pibroch of Donuil Dhu,” was accorded the compliment of 
an encore, as was also Mr. Sealy'’s own composition, ‘‘ The 
Happiest Land,” which is quaint, original and warm in coloring. 
Three gems, respectively, ‘‘A Legend,” by Tschaikowsky, a 
spirituelle-religious number ; MacDowell’s ‘“‘ Slumber Song,” and 
“ The Brook,” by the last named composer, were delicately sung 
by the club, 

Miss Marcella Lindh simply captivated everyone by her ver- 
satile vocalism, her gymnastics of the voice, fairly carrying her 
away to the sacrifice of her intonation. In Verdi's aria, ‘‘ Ah, 
fors é lui,” from “Traviata” she sang the trills, staccatos, ca- 
denzas and arpeggios true, and her planissimo high C was perfect. 
Miss Lindh also sang ‘* When Love is Kind,” by Wener, and 
** Bobolink,” by Bischoff. with charming effect. 

Victor Herbert, ‘cellist, composer, and conductor, what of 
him? ‘That he was very successful, what more can I say ? 

His magnetic personality and popularity were as much in evi- 
dence here as elsewhere. He played his fine cello in beautiful 
tone and with the ease and grace ofa ripe artist. His own com- 
position, ‘* Mélodie,” was enthusiastically received, and with 
many acknowledgments he responded with an encore. 

Altogether the first of the Madrigal concerts was a brilliant 
one. 

The Schubert Vocal Society will on December 11 give Men- 
delssohn's *' Elijah.” The orchestra will be taken from the ranks 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, under the leadership of 
Mr. Louis Arthur Russell. 

The soloists will be Miss Nina Bertini Humphreys, soprano ; 
Miss Ruth Thompson, contralto; Mr. Leonard E. Auty, tenor, 
and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass. 

The first concert of the second season of the Polyhymnian So- 
ciety will be given in the Roseville Athletic Club’s Hall, Friday 
evening, December 15. The instrumental soloist will be Vladi- 
mir De Pachmann. Mr. Frank L, Sealy, director. 

Mr. D. E. Hervey, musical critic of the Newark “ Sunday Call,” 
has just written a hymn tune and dedicated it to the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. It was published last week in the ‘ Church- 
man.” 

Mr. Harry Duncklee, organist of the Roseville Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, had Miss Mytra French, soprano, and Clarence 
Bowen, bass, as soloist, Sunday evening, December 10. 

Maset LinpLey THompson. 











Denver Doings. 
DECEMBER 6, 1893. 
URING the iast month the musical season in 
Denver has begun in earnest. There have been a number 
of concerts, but the most important were the Tuesday Musical 
Club concert on November 14 and one given last night by Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlos Sobrino, assisted by Mr. Paul Stoeving, and a 
chorus of ladies. Mr. Sobrino usually gives a series of piano 
recitals later in the season, but the two concerts which he is giv- 
ing us now are far more attractive to a general public, and even 
to musicians. In the large Eastern cities one can take his 
choice of an opera, piano recital or orchestral concert, but not 
so with us. Therefore a large audience greatly enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing piano, violin, soprano, and chorus in one 
evening. Following is the program : 
Piano and violin— 
I CME Paso nnn0 0 eens ces sandncers Cees Beethoven 
Messrs, Sobrino and Stoeving. 
Songs— 
‘* Die Junge Nonne”,........ 


‘* Haiden’ Réslein”........... | Beet ite =. Filan, Statens 


5 oasteeyees . 4000 
* Die Forelle ”. 2. 0300 ctece bsé | 
Mr. Sobrino. 
Piano solo, toccata and fugue..............0.eeeeeee Bach-Tausig 
Mr. Sobrino. 
Se DE ioc ok saba secvaveetesewescecaeas™ Wagner 


Scene and chorus (‘‘Senta,” ‘‘Mary” and “ spinning maidens ”) 
Ballade (‘‘ Senta” ) 
Mrs. Sobrino and chorus. 


Piano soli— 
UN aval cnc Scialannececsece cc ttcaseecsy Henselt 
NE, SE ad cyikeacasonecesidcesessccccisvbesend Chopin 
UE MEN so 8 o's bode ctoces chtneseccs«chosboe Strauss-Tausig 

Mrs. Sobrino. 

Songs— 
DS D6 CO Dene". 5 ain ei Case iis wih eed Serit-S ost Goldmark 
PRMD BOO ic thbs Canddtodeadvcedesseese a Vin st Chopin-Viardot 


Mrs. Sobrino. 

The artists were in excellent trim, and I doubt if a better per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata ” will be heard anywhere. The 
second and last concert occurs December 12. 

The concert of the Tuesday Musical Club, which took place 
November 14, was the first in aseries of four. The success which 
crowned the efforts of the club at this concert was certainly very 
gratifying, and we hope to doeven better work in the future. Mr. 
Frederick Howard, baritone, assisted, and the audience was quick 
to recognize that in Mr. Howard we have a singer to whom it 
will always be a pleasure to listen. The program wasas follows : 








Part I. 
EN dicta tadese en ededene iv tee 440060 %0 0 cenbesaons King 
Chorus. 
REDS 0 bane 5 (Abra r= p> one Onset theses ses vi cre geeceswens Delibes 
a | ftps psi pp ye yapinee .«+.. Tschaikowsky 
Miss Price. 
DINING. 6 0556 ce cbeseesesssccvcsysncee-sscccsecccse Moszkowski 
Mrs. Smissaert. 
ten, ROR CMe UE, os chicas «ce chindls ccc ccescccttesece Bruch 
Mr. Howard. 
© O, Pemieeee Lier 9 hile ns Ghahoc cc tddececsccccese Mendelssohn 
Chorus. 
Part II 
© Flasteek, CO Tate occ cc ccc cs cbudececscess Schubert-Liszt 
“ The Butterfly ”........... Pere tr. Serer. er Greig 
Mrs. Warrell. 
IS od cc Uh cmubiiie chACo bade vs ebieescebcosbsces Rossi 
Mrs. Whitney. 
ee OO COE AMER. . oo cca es cc PeRenaeeNsessete Brahms 
“Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai” } , 
“ Am leuchtenden Sommermor- | 
es er Schumann 
SN ace okt prddetse seas? ehacas 
© NE os os cscececccceseses J 
PRR Ce BO nc os vccasdnns ove 
** The Mountains are cold”...... . cage duvens Eeekhaeaee Brahms 
ERMC OEAPEN... 5 vcccscescasecevcces 


Mrs. Walker, Miss Price, Mrs. MacIntosh and Mrs, Ferguson. 

‘“* Now is the Month oi Maying”.............. Templeton Strong 
Chorus. 

Mr. Everett Steele contributes his share of music in a quiet 

way. Once every two weeks he and some few others meet at 

his studio and play Brahms symphonies, quintets, &c., arranged 

for two pianos. Last Friday I listened to his new quintet, op. 

115, for strings, arranged for two pianos by Dr. Paul Klengel. It 

was admirably played by Mr. Steele and Miss Miller, who has 

recently left Vienna after studying with Leschetizky. 

Mrs. Olga Slaght, a vocal teacher, gave a concert, assisted by 

her pupils and Mr. Paul Stoeving. 

We are promised a series of chamber music concerts by Mr. 

Stoeving. They will occur after the holidays. 

‘“The Messiah” is to be given soon under the direction of Mr. 

Henry Houseley. CorpDELIA D. SmMIssaERT. 








Clara Poole-King. 

LARA POOLE KING, whose portrait we print 

in this issue, justly holds the position of one of America’s 
leading contraltos, by virtue of her superb voice and me- 
thod. Her great experience on the operatic and concert 
stage entitles her to a consideration above the ordinary. 
At the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Hindel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston, Mrs. King was selected as the 
representative contralto in the United States, and had as 
companion artists such singers as Lilli Lehmann, Lloyd, 
Whitney and William Ludwig. 
She has a very large collection of songs and has sung all 
of the principal oratorios. Her engagement list is a large 
one, showing her popularity. 


RIER. 
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tailed by the flattering offer received and accepted from the 
National Opera Company. Mrs. Poole King has a reper. 
tory of many operas in Italian and English, among which 
we may quote as the most important : ‘‘ Aida ” (‘‘ Ameris”), 
“ Trovatore” (‘* Azucena”), ‘‘ Gioconda” (‘‘ Laura”), ‘* Lo. 
hengrin” (‘‘ Ortrud”), ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (‘* Casilda”), ‘* Mar- 
tha” (‘‘ Nancy”), ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia” (‘‘ Orsini”), ‘‘ Faust” 
(** Siebel”), ‘‘ Amico Fritz” (*‘ Beppe”), ‘‘ Favorita” (‘* Le- 
onora "), &c. 








Two Unfinished Portraits. 
THE WAGNERIAN. 


By AN ANTI-WAGNERIAN. 


O begin with, the Wagnerian is seldom a 
musician, He is generally a person who, having 
heard one of Wagner's operas, suddenly takes to frequent- 
ing concert rooms. He himself speaks of having had his 


Naturally to a person who knows so little of music, whose 
mind is utterly ignorant of the rules of the art, rules on 
which the great masterpieces of the past have been con- 
structed, all the blemishes of Wagner's musical style, the 
ugly intervals and unresolved discords, the absence of 
melody and well ordered progressions, are as nothing. 

It is in this way that the Wagnerian is doing so much 
harm to the art. He helps to spread, for he talks and writes 
on the slightest provocation, the gospel of revolution, nay, 
let me say at once, of anarchy in music. Rules are to him 
as relics of a fossil age, and he is rather angry than not 
when a theorist of the modern school tells him that Wag- 
ner did not really write anything that cannot be squared to 
the canons of art laid down in modern text books. 

But your Wagnerian is not only a lover of Wagner's 
music. He asks us to read all the ‘literary ” works of his 
idol, and even thinks since Schopenhauer and Wagner held 
so many ideas in common, it is necessary to a complete 
understanding of Wagner's genius and music that you 
should also read and understand the works of the cynical 
philosopher. 

The Wagnerian is also nothing if not transcendental. He 
will tell you with blazing eyes, with well assumed ecstasy, 
that a perfect gospel of life is laid down in the ‘* Bayreuth 
Master's” works. For instance, ‘‘ The Ring” is a drama 
that has for its subject the ruling of the world by love, or 
something of that sort (you can’t quite tell what it is from 
the writings of the Wagnerians), whereas I, and most sen- 
sible musicians of culture, only see in it an absurd nursery 
fable of bogies and dragons and more or less immoral and 
grotesque gods. 

The worst side of the Wagnerian, however, is his intol- 
erance. He detests Mendelssohn’s music because he has 
read somewhere that Wagner himself disliked that com. 
poser; he sneers at Hiindel’s grand, immortal, beautiful 
oratorios ; he tolerates ‘‘ Carmen” because Bizet is supposed 
to have been influenced by Wagner; he openly scoffs at 
‘*Faust ;” and as to Meyerbeer, he is quite as virulent as 
Wagner was ungrateful for the favor shown him by the 
composer of ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” 

Then the Wagnerian has no sense of humor. He can 
witness without moving a muscle of his face the absurd an- 
tics of a dragon, and the spectacle of a god being ‘‘ rowed” 
by his wife. The Wagnerian sits through all this with open- 
eyed, owlish admiration, and if some weaker vessel do but 
laugh he turns in indignation and hisses out his disapproba- 


tion. 
It is really a disease, is Wagnerianism. One French 


critic said so, and he must know. It leads its sufferers into 
terrible long discussions in journals of all sorts, and it is 
plain from what Wagnerians say that they consider all the 
rést of the world fools. This we do not mind, but it is 
rather rude to make it so apparent. 

But there is one thing that compensates us for all the 
taunts flung at our heads from time to time, and that is that 
Wagner’s works are decreasing in popularity. Everything 
pointstothis. The recent performances of ‘‘Die Walkiire” in 
Paris were only supported by a few rabid Wagnerians. 
This may seem strange, but there is no doubt that ardent 
Wagnerians go to every performance of the master’s works, 
no matter how often they may have heard them, so that it 
is almost a certainty that ‘‘ Die Walkiire” was practically 
performed before the same audience at each representation. 
It is the same with the recent Wagner Nights at the Prome- 
nade concerts. The audience was composed of Germans 
and the members of the Wagner Society. 

A Wagnerian always wears long hair and a wistful eye. 
He never looks quite happy and he even revels in this. 
He will tell you with engaging frankness that life isa mis- 
take and that ‘‘ nothingness ” is the only state in which the 
human being can find happiness. That comes of reading 
Schopenhauer. In Wagner’s music, he says, you will find 
all the despair and all the wrong as well as the infinite 
yearning of the world, and much more of that sort. 

Of the intellectual side of music the Wagnerian is en- 
tirely ignorant. He cannot recognize the immense im 
tellectual feat that is required to follow and appreciate the 
sonata form, or to thridthe mazesof afugue. Hedemands 





Her operatic career in Italy was a brilliant one, only cur- 








that music should be emotional, and forgets that its first 


eyes opened by the music of the Bayreuth master. ° 
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duty is to be classical. He asks for dramatic continuity in 
an opera, when every one knows, andthe practice of the 
great masters shows, that its main object is to present en- 
gaging and melodious music to the ear. 

All these faults the Wagnerian has, and many more. He 
is ignorant, illogical, combative, unsensitive to beauty, un- 
cultivated, wanting in a sense of proportion, one-sided, revo- 
lutionary, fanatic, pessimistic, iconoclastic, dull—— 





THE ANTI-WAGNERIAN. 
By A WAGNERIAN. 

The Anti-Wagnerian, if he is not a dry-as-dust professor, 
is probably some fossil that will soon crumble to pieces 
and trouble us no more. He judges everything by his own 
small standard and is shocked when he finds things are not 

_what he is used to. His ideas of harmony are taken from 
works which were written before music had progressed far 
as an art, and he cannot for the life of him understand why 
Wagner should not have been content to follow in the foot- 
steps of the ‘‘ past masters.” 

His ideas of opera hover between the banality of a ballet 
and the sentimental sweetness of a drawing room song, and 
he has not the slightest idea of dramatic consistency, or 
that music has any other function than that of tickling the 
ears of an overfed shopkeeper. 

When engaging in argument he invariably loses his point 
and proceeds to abuse his opponent. 

He takes every opportunity, if he is a journalist, of belit- 
tling Wagner’s personal character, and of poking a kind of 
mild satire at those who think differently to himself. Wag- 
ner cannot be successful because of the beauty of his music, 
according to him ; it must always be because the audience 
is composed of Germans, who, poor fellows, are known 
to have no taste for music; or else, because Wagner is 
the fashion. 

If Wagner’s works are replaced after_a long run by some 
other operas, then the anti-Wagnerian hails this as evidence 
that the Bayreuth master is unpopular. 

The line of argument against Wagner generally is that 
Gounod did not do so and so; Wagner did, therefore he 
must be wrong ; Meyerbeer is supposed to be the model of 
an operatic writer, but Wagner does not conform to this 
model, therefore he must be a bad musician. 

What was good enough for our fathers is good for us. 

Wagner's music is perfectly unvocal, because he did not 
write florid passages for his singers. 

The leit-motif system is wrong because no one but 
Wagner carried it to its logical conclusion. 

Mozart did not employ the leit-motif system, therefore 
Wagner should not have done so. 

Wagner borrowed money of Listz, therefore he was an 
unmitigated blackguard. 

His operas have no melodies, and his clever instrumenta- 
tion shows that he gave more thought to composing than 
is compatible with inspiration. 

The characters of his music dramas consist of birds, 
dragons, gods, goddesses, magic spears, magic potions, 
magic gardens, and immoral personages. 

Only young, rash men admire Wagner’s music. The old 
men who have been worshipers of this Moloch of music are 
fanatics. 

All this your anti-Wagnerian writes if he can find a 
journal that will print his articles or letters. On every 
possible occasion he sneers either at Wagner or his admirers 
and nothing will make him see that the Bayreuth master is 
now accepted by every musician of any standing. 

In short, in everything he writes and says the anti-Wag- 





nerian shows that he has no real appreciation of music ; 
that he isignorant, fossilized, without sense or artistic fit- 
ness ; that he is like a stranded ship on a mud bank, like 
an ostrich that hides its head in the sand, like a—. 
—*‘ London Musical Standard.” 








Ancient Music of Creece. 


HE classical world has received with much 
interest the news of the discovery at Delphi, on the 
site of the ancient Oracle, of a hymn to Apollo, inscribed 
on stone, with the musical notes cut over each syllable. 
This is, so far, an unprecedented incident in the history of 
archeological discovery. The inscription is reported to 
date from the second century before Christ, and the musical 
notation to be that of Aristoxenos, a pupil of Aristotle. 
It has been suggested that this may prove a key to the 
music of ancient Greece. But it would be premature at 
present to encourage the enthusiasm of scholars in this di- 
rection. Of learned dissertation and of energetic disputa- 
tion there will no doubt be enough and to spare both at 
home and abroad ; but the controversy will present in one 
respect a singular aspect. 

‘Che best of Grecians will practically be out of court if he 
have not a musical scholar’s knowledge of the musical art ; 
while, on the other hand, the musician who has no Greek 
will bé at a disadvantage in arguing on the work of recon- 
struction. 

No doubt the laws of thorough bass will enable the 
professor of music to build a theory on these scanty staves, 
at least as successfully as those of physiology enabled the 
late Professor Owen to reconstruct the extinct Moa and the 
Dinornis of New Zealand. But there will be many author- 
ities good in Greek and bad in music, or good in music 
and bad ip Greek. Collaboration will doubtless succeed in 
the end, but the end will not be near. 

Moreover, it is as likely as not, that after everything 
has been comfortably settled—and, let us say, the rising 
generation of Eton lads shall have grown old and disap- 
peared—some new discovery will upset ‘‘ the foundations 
of things,” as hopelessly as within the last few years the 
sciences of ethnology, archzology and craniology have con- 
spired to upset the popular Indo-European theory of Aryan 
migration tothe West from the highlands of central Bac- 
tria, which was supposed to account for everything in phil- 
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likely sort of key. Perhaps with the average of readers it 
is only the astonishing music of the Greek language itself 
which has redeemed much of Euripides from something, 
Dr. Verrall notwithstanding, very like dullness. 

With the exception of those mighty choruses in Greek 
tragedy—such for example as those in the ‘‘ Agamemnon " 
or ‘‘ Antigone,” great lyric outbursts of which chorus is 
merely the mouth—chorus is not seldom regarded as a 
nuisance not only by the undergraduate, who finds it oc- 
casionally dangerous to his prospects in the ‘ Little Go,” 
but by those who resent the frequently cold blooded fatuity 
or desperate inconsequence of its comments on the situation. 

It may at least be confessed that if the Greek chorus 
does not impede the action it seldom contributes to it. 
In the ‘‘ Alcestis,” for example, one can scarcely doubt 
that the patience of ‘‘ the gods” would be severely taxed 
were the interejaculations of the chorus intrusted to a single 
persona, For the chorus there was safety in numbers. 

Those who have the advantage, book in hand, of witness- 
ing the performance of the ‘‘ Ajax” or the ‘‘ Antigone” on 
a modern stage will recollect probably how the frigid dull- 
| ness of the choric interludes was relieved by the music. 
Of course the music of Mendelssohn's ‘ Antigone” might 
| have proved quite distasteful to an Athenian audience, and 
| it appeals, no doubt, for the most part to severely classical 
ears. 
; What—with their narrow range of orchestral instruments 
—was the music which was worthily adapted to the master- 
pieces of Aischylus and Sophocles? Howcomes it that not 
| a note of it has until now been forthcoming . 
| It isa singular reflection that with all the wild Sicilian 
| harmony of Theocritus, the lordly pageantry of Pindar 

the rugged stateliness of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” the awful 
| grandeur of the “ Persae "—as vivid to-day as when it was 
| first produced—the Shakespearian self sacrifice of the “Anti- 

gone,” the wild despair of the ‘‘ Hecuba,” the scornful 
bitterness of ‘‘ Philoctetes,” the scathing satire of the ‘* Al- 
| cestis,” that the only clue—if clue it be—to the music which 

was ‘‘ married to immortal verse,” in the delineation of the 
| sufferings and passions of an impetuous and poetic race, 
| should have lain hid for 2,000 years, while the song and the 
| dance and the burning eloquence have been ever in men’s 
| hands and before their eyes. The unparalleled music of 

the language has endured for ever, while of the written 
| music nothing has hitherto escaped oblivion.—London 
| ‘* Standard.” 



















































ology worth accounting for. Twenty years ago—nay, even | 
ten—the scholar who should have doubted his Peile, ques- | 
tioned his Max Miiller, or looked suspiciously at his Cur- 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT 







tius would have been counted a blasphemer. 
Yet to-day the ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Language” 


everyone except the expositor and a faithful few. 
pathetic to remember how one by one the champions of 
the plausible theory fell regretfully out of the ranks and 
went over to the enemy. 

Could Bopp, ‘‘the father of a comparative grammar ;” 
could Jacob Grimm, or even Dr. Donaldson, rise from his 
grave, he would at first blush regard the modern subversion 
of the foundations on which he had spent so much labor 
and learning with some such feelings as Nelson might be 
expected to experience were he suddenly resuscitated on 
board a modern ironclad. 

We need not then be sanguine that the key to the music 
of ancient Greece is about to be easily inserted into the 
lock of oblivion, or that when inserted it will all at once 





work smoothly. 


is technically obsolete—valuable only as a brilliant exposi- | 
tion of a doctrine since abandoned as futile by well nigh | 
It is | 


It is something, however, to have found a | 


‘HERR RICHARD BURMEISTER, 












The distinguished Pianist and Composer, for Two Piano Recitals, 
on January 16 and 19, 8:15 Pp. m., at Madison Square Garden Con- 
cert Hall, under the management of 4 





LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU. | 


Singers »° Vocal Teachers, 


READ THIS. 

We have just published a beautiful ballad,“*Cupid at 
the Door.” It is admirably arranged for the medium 
voice, and is exactly what you want for an encore 
number or to teach to your pupils. You will not be 
wasting your time when you send for this ballad. We 
know it will please you, and that it is destined to be- 
come popular with the lovers of good music. The 
regular price of the song is 50 cents, but to igtroduce 
it we will mail it, postage paid, to singers and teachers 
who inclose card or programme and 6 cents in stamps. 
PETRIE MUSIC CO., 401 West Taylor 8t., Chicago, Jil. 
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“Johnson’s New Method for 
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FOR 


. $2.00 
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Price, cloth, . ° 


MODULATION. 


| 
“Wohlfahrt’s Manual of 
Modulation.” 

Price, boards, . 


MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


“ Wohlfahrt’s Guide to Musical 
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. $2.00 


training the voice. 
upils as being the 
. Boe, | 81:30. 


scientific manner. 


Price, $1.25 


A complete manual of Mason's celebrated system of prac- 
| tice. It is the result of several years’ work. 
' needed by those aspiring to PERFECTION IN PIANO PLAYING. 

| The work is of great benefit to the “fingering” and is 
| highly commended to students. 


Sent postpaid to any address for $2.50. 
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9 ” 
| Emerson’s Vocal Method,” } 
“Richter’s Treatise on By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice training. 
| The ability of the author insures the best instruction, The 
| method is UNUSUALLY INTERESTING, BEING FREE FROM 
MONOTONOUS STUDIES, §1. 


‘‘Emerson’s Vocal Method,” } 


By L. O. Emerson. One of the most thorough methods for 
We especially commend it to teachers and 


“BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING.” 


Edited by R. Storrs WILLIAMS. A 
the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject in a forcible, 
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“Science and Art of Music. 
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“RITTER'S HISTORY OF MUSIC.” 


‘*Ritter’s Students’ History 
of Music.”’ 


*“Young People’s Illustrated 
History of Music.” 
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1.00. 


‘‘ Birthday Book of Musicians and 
Composers.” 


A beautiful birthday register, containing the names of 
eminent musicians who were born and those who died on the 
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Arranged by Ser. Winnarx. Just Published. 


A compilation of melodies selected from the most 
popular light operas. The music is not difficult; the 
piano accompaniment can be played by any pianist ; 
the collection meets the needs of the average per- 
former. The books will be an enjoyable acquisi- 
tion to one’s musical library. 


the Christian era to 


enhanced with short 
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OW is the piano and organ trade going to stop 
the disgraceful habit of some men in the busi- 
ness who show their old invoices to retail purchasers? 
A customer asks questions regarding a certain piano ; 
it happens that the make was formerly sold by the 
dealer ; he sees his opportunity to kill the pianoif he 
shows one of his old bills which prove what he had 
' paid. Doing it systematically he drives the piano 
out of that particular market. How is that practice 
to be stopped? 

We know how it can be stopped, but we shall not 
publish the recipe. Advertisers are welcome to it, 
but it would not be judicious to publish it. 

The number of sales killed every year by this 
method amounts to thousands, and all are sufferers— 
some more, some less. 





EWS reaches us that A. R. Bacon, the Wilkes- 

barre dealer who has been in financial difficul- 

ties, is about to resume. We are glad to hear it. 
The piano trade is too good a trade to get out of. 


oF 


ROM the Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company, of 
Faribault, Minn., under date December 9: ‘‘We 
have doubled the capacity of our plant by recent 
large additions. Trade good indeed. In fact, re- 
markable for the times.” 
o£ 
D. McCAMMON has no relations whatever with 
the legitimate McCammon piano, of Oneonta, 
N, Y., and he is not a piano manufacturer at present. 
The factory he claims to occupy, located at Castle- 
ton, N. Y., has been let for other purposes. 
or 
HE last of the series of auctions of old Chicker. 
ing pianos accumulated during years past, chief- 
ly in exchange, took place yesterday at Silo’s Art 
Galleries. There were about 25 pianos on sale, and 
most of them were disposed of. The scheme of 
Chickering & Sons has been successful, and they are 
to be congratulated on having disposed of these old 
instruments. 


oF 
E are sorry to record the fact that several suits 
have been entered in courts inthis city, for 
debt and nonpayment of past due commercial paper, 
against a well-known piano manufacturing firm in 
this city. It has been difficult for the court process 
server to find the defendant in these cases, who has 
succeeded in eluding the officer, probably with the 
hope of pulling through. We share with him the 
same desire, as we belong to that class of news- 
paper men who never prefer to sacrifice an item to 
that condition which makes failure in the music trade 
a rare event. 
a 
CERTAIN Baltimore firm is advertising in dis- 
play ads. new Upright pianos at $5 a month 
and Parlor Organs at $3 a month. This is death to 
the rent business; this is death to the legitimate 
instalment business and we verily believe it is death 
to the firm that attempts it, even if they hada mill- 
ion dollars capital. The sum and substance of it is 
that no good pianos or good organs can be sold on 
such terms. There must be a couple of hundred per 
cent. profit on a piano on which each yearly payment 
of $60 paid in small dribdrabs of $5 a month is col- 
lected. Before such a piano is paid for it is useless. 
We don't believe in that kind of business and we are 
determined to root it out wherever we seeit, irrespec- 
tive of the person or the firm. 
oF 
WISH you had told that you were going to pub- 
lish that item about the change we made at Po- 
dunk. I would have asked you to hold it back for a 
week. It was all right, but it did not suit me to have 
it published so soon.” So said a friend of the paper 
the other day. Had we said a word to him he would 
have requested us to suppress the item, and it would 
probably have been suppressed for all time. It can- 
not be done. This paper is valuable to advertisers 
for one reason alone among many, and that is the 
avidity with which the trade looks for it every week 
for the purpose of learning the news. It is a news- 
paper, and it cannot sacrifice news to accommodate 
anyone. It would be equivalent to a cessation of 
function. 


&é 





ELORES P. DE LA PENA, Brigadier General in 
D the Mexican Army, and the Hon. M. Trevifio, 
Consul de Mexico, are among the recent purchasers 
of Crown pianos, and it is worthy of note also that 
Geo. P. Bent has been pushing his Holland trade 
to an unusual extent lately. 


RESUMPTION. 
MESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


HARDMAN PIANO, 


have made a complete settlement with their credit- 
ors and will pay 100 cents on every dollar of their 
indebtedess. The business has been restored by 
the assignee to Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co., who 
are now conducting it upon even a more liberal 
and popular basis than before the slight interrup- 
tion caused by the monetary stringency. The re- 
markable rapidity with which this settlement was 
reached, together with its entirely satisfactory 
character, has caused the most favorable comment 
everywhere. 








HE above is the official syllabus issued by Messrs. 
Hardman, Peck & Co., and embraces all there is 
to say on the subject to-day. 








MR. STEINWAY’S ALTERNATIVE. 


— 


FTER resorting to all possible remedies in order 
A to dispose of a constantly growing evil Mr. 
William Steinway has been compelled to adopt the 
following printed reply to the thousands of commu- 
nications thrust upon him for aid or help during the 
year. Itisa fact that on some days he receives as 
many as 100 appealing letters, all of which will here- 
after be answered with this formula: 





NEW YORK, 189 





Lam in receipt of your communication of the. 
My residence, as well as my office, are not only besieged 
from early morning till night by applicants for assis- 
tance in almost every conceivable form, but I am also 
daily flooded by letters from all parts of the United 
States aud Europe, asking financial aid, positions or 
help to obtain positions, loans, &c., &c., in such large 
numbers, that it is a physical impossibility for me to read, 
much less toanswer or consider such letters. 

For the above reasons it 7s impossible for me to grant 
your request asexpressed in your said communication. 

WILLIAM STEINWAY. 

Another curious feature of such communications is 
their inordinate length, many of the letters con- 
stantly received covering from 5 to 20 pages, and re- 
ferring to subjects entirely foreign to the direct prob- 
lem the writer desires to solve. 

The philanthropy, the*benevolence and charity dis- 
played by Mr. Steinway are proverbial, but even the 
best disposed human being cannot exchange duties 
for the mere routine work of examining into hundreds 
of cases of distress, no matter how deserving the ap- 
pellant may be, and the letter above printed will save 
much of Mr. Steinway’s time next year. 
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WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 





cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 
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MEHLIN 
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Valuable Improvements than all others. 
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F. BECHTEL, 
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= Correspondence solicited with reliable 
dealers for the agency of these excellent 
= Pianos for the different States, either 
directly with Carl Scheel, Cassel, Ger- 
many, or F. Bechtel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| was entitled to a reply, and plaintiff was ordered to make 
HENRY STEINWAY MUST NOT. P P 


EVADE, BUT MUST SQUARELY 
MEET THE ISSUE. 


| & Sons was held on December 26, 1889, at which meeting 


Henry W. T. Sreinway, 
vs. 


Wiiutam STeiInway AND Steinway & Sons. 


UR readers will remember that in the summer of 
1892 Henry W. T. Steinway brought suit against | 
William Steinway and Steinway & Sons, alleging | 
among other things that William Steinway and his | 
brother Theodore had founded Steinway’s Piano- 
fabrik in Hamburg, in 1880, and that in the year 1889, 
Theodore having died, William had turned over the 
business and the plant to Steinway & Sons at a large 
profit to himself, which Henry Steinway sought to re- 
cover in this action as stockholder. 

The answers of Steinway & Sons and of William 
Steinway admitted that the business and plant had 
been sold to Steinway & Sons, but alleged that the 
transfer assumed the form of a written offer setting 
forth the precise terms and conditions of sale. The 
answers further alleged that this offer was submitted | 
to a meeting of the stockholders and trustees of 
Steinway & Sons on December 26, 1889, at which the 
plaintiff, as stockholder, was present on invitation ; 
that the offer was fully discussed by all present, in- 
cluding the pjaintiff, and was unanimously accepted, 
and the business was accordingly merged in that of 
Steinway & Sons and had become thereby large and 
profitable, and annual dividends had been declared 
and had been accepted by the plaintift. 

It appeared by the terms of the offer than William 
Steinway sold and transferred his American and 
European patents to Steinway & Sons, relinquished 
royalties to the amount of $42,500, gave Steinway & 
Sons scales and patterns in addition to the business 
and good will of the Hamburg Fabrik. 

It also appeared, as bearing upon the subject at 
issue before the court, that the property was sold by 
William Steinway at inventory prices, instead of at a 
profit, and that mutual releases were executed as be- 
tween the two concerns. 

The defendants, having set up the exact terms of 
this written offer as a defense, demanded through | 
their counsel, Mr. Cotterill, that the plaintiff serve a | 
written reply under oath, and state whether the said 
written offer was true or not. This the plaintiff re- 
fused to do. A motion was accordingly made in be- 
half of the defendants that the court compel him so 
todo. This motion was resisted in behalf of the 
plaintiff, but the General Term of the Court on 
Appeal directed him to reply. The plaintiff accord- 
ing served a written reply, but instead of squarely 
meeting these allegations, as appears by the opinion 
of the court, evasively alleged that he was ignorant 
as to whether the terms of the written offer were 
correctly stated. 

The defendants deemed this reply entirely insuffi- 
cient, and accordingly applied to‘the court, on mo- 
tion, to eompel the plaintiff either to admit or deny 
the allegation. The plaintiff attempted to resist the 
motion, but the same was granted, and he thereupon 
appealed to the General Term, and that court on 
Friday last in all respects affirmed the order of the 
court below, as appears by the following opinion. 





Surreme Court, Genera. Term, 
First DerartMent, Novemper, 18938. 


Cuas. H. Van Brunt, Presiding Judge. 


Morcan J. O'Brien, t Tadges CCORDING to a letter sent to us by the Pacific 
A.ton B. Parker, } eit Music Company, of San Francisco, Felix Kraemer, 
representing Kranich & Bach, is the first Eastern 
Henny W. T. Srainway, piano man who has visited the incipient Mid-Winter 
Appellant, Fair in that city. The company states that the Fair 
against Pee will be unique and remarkable in many respects, and 
NO. 20, its fame will begin to attract visitors as soon as the 
WILLIAM STEINWAY AND Orners, gates open. 
Respondents. “ 


This is an appeal from an order of the Special Term of 


| the Code of Civil Procedure. 


| entitled to know whether the issued tendered would be ad- 
| mitted or denied, and if admitted, how plaintiff would seek 


| rately the terms of a writing read in his presence several 


| writing, he could have demanded an inspection of the origi- 


| disbursements. 
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one pursuant to the authority conferred by section 516 of 


The defense to which the reply was required was briefly 
but substantially as follows : 
A meeting of the stockholders and trustees of Steinway 


the plaintiff as a stockholder was present, and a written 
offer was made, containing the sundry terms alleged, to sell 
the business of the Fabrik to Steinway & Sons, which offer 
was accepted, and the business, good will and property 
were so sold without opposition from the plaintiff, and ever 
since has been conducted under the management of Stein- 
way & Sons, and has become large and profitable, and an- 
nual dividends have been declared and accepted by all the 
stockholders, including the plaintiff. 

By the terms of this accepted offer mutual releases were 
agreed to be executed of all claims and demands in behalf 
of Steinway & Sons and the said Pianofabrik as against 
each other, and the business and property were sold at in- 
ventory prices. 

A reply was thereupon served, in which plaintiff admit- 
ted that he was present at the meeting, and in respect to 
the form of the offer made by defendant he averred : ‘* But 
as to whether the offer so made is correctly set forth in 
said paragraph of said answer this plaintiff is ignorant 
and has no knowledge or information sufficient to form a 
belief.” 

Now a reply was required because the defense did not 
appear to tender an issue of fact, but rather an issue which 
would be fatal to plaintiff unless its legal effects could be 
avoided. For this reason it was held that defendants were 


to escape the apparent legal consequence of the admis- 
sion. 

Plaintiff seeks to avoid a full compliance with the order 
by alleging ignorance as to whether the offer is correctly 
set forth in the answer. 

This is not in compliance with the requirements of the 
code, which makes it necessary where a reply is required 
that it should contain a general or specific denial of each 
material allegation controverted by the plaintiff or of any 
knowledge or information sufficient to form a belief. , 

In the case at bar not only is there an offer alleged con- 
taining sundry terms and material allegations, but it is 
further averred that mutual releases were made a part 
of it. 

A denial generally of knowledge or information sufficient 
to form a belief as to whether the offer is correctly set forth 
is not a denial of each material allegation to which the 
plaintiff was to reply. 

He urges that he cannot be expected to remember accu- 


years ago. 

A similar reason was assigned in Wesson v. Judd (1 Abb., 
P. 254), but the court made answer that if he had doubt as 
to the correctness of what purported to be a copy of the 


nal, and, if refused, the court would compel its production. 
The order should be affirmed, with $10 costs and printing 

Concur, Cuas. H. VAN Brunt, 

Morcan J. O’Brien. 








N sending check for subscription Mr. F. R. Feehan, 
who represents the Bradbury line in Newark, 
says: ‘‘I look forward eagerly each week to your 
current number, and consider the subscription price 
the best $4 investment I make in the year.” 
KT 
T should be noted particularly that the Hotel 
Grunewald, the new hotel just opened in New 
Orleans, is fireproof. The manager will be Mr. W. W. 
Howd, who was formerly at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, and lately at the Louisiana Mansion, a large 
World's Fair Hotel. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Hotel Grunewald is destined to take 
chief rank in the Southwest. 
or 


E regret to publish the information that Plymp- 
ton, formerly traveling for the New England 
















Piano Company, has made some fatal errors of late. 
He had no right to draw on the New England Piano 
Company when he did so for $75 through S. W. Ran- 
denbusch, of St. Paul, and $75 through the Century 
Piano Company, of Minneapolis. He was no longer 
in the employ of that company, and the two North- 


the Supreme Court directing that plaintiff's reply be made 
more definite and certain. 
William J. Curtis and Edward B. Hill for appellant. 
G. W, Cotterill for respondents. 
Parker, Judge: 
This court held on a former appeal herein (68 Hun, 480) 


A MACAZINE. 
aes 

HERE is more reading matter in this number of 

THE MusicaL CourRIER than the monthly maga. 

zine contains, and it is, moreover, matter referring to 

one specialty—Music. It is conceded without dispute 

that this is the greatest musical journal that has ever 

existed. Add to this fact that more than 10,000 cop- 

ies are circulated every week, and one can appreciate 

why the paper has become such a force in the musi- 
cal life of the nation. 

This paper, therefore, is the only musical publica- 
tion of its kind that represents normal value for 
money expended in advertising. It has ceased to de- 
pend upon swffort; it offers advertising space asa 
legitimate business investment. 

No firm or institution appealing to the musical 
element that is active in this land does justice to its 
affairs by remaining outside of our advertising space, 
for there is not one being of consequence in musical 
affairs or of influence who does not read this paper. 
There is no medium like it, and its circulation is con- 
stantly increasing and at a rate that surprises those 
who have accepted an offer to investigate this most 
interesting feature of the publishing business. 

Our January editions will average over 11,000 a 
week, and will be specially adapted for ‘‘live” ad- 
vertisers who are on the alert. 

Books, documents, post office receipts, &c., &c., 
open for inspection to those who mean business, 
Over 





11,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 
Will Be Circulated During January. 
Every important point will be covered. Remem- 
ber that there are some firms who are doing business, 
Are you? 





R. DE VOLNEY EVERETT, whose term with 
Sohmer & Co. ends with December 31, has ac- 
cepted an offer from the Starr Piano Company, of 
Richmond, Ind., to represent them on the road and 
in other capacities. “ 
. 
HAT’S a vile practice, the sending out of pianos 
or organs ‘‘on trial.” It is undignified and abso- 
lutely contrary to healthy commercial practices. 
Will it stop now? Well, we guess so. With produc- 
tion cut down as it is and will be, the opportunities to 
send instruments out on trial fade like a summer cloud 
on Coney Island. Oh, this crisis has its great com- 
pensating effect, and without any effort now some of 
the worst practices in the trade will cure themselves ! 
Cancer must have something to feed on. 








Decker Brothers. 
UDGED from a scientific standpoint a very 
eminent professor of physics says regarding the 
Decker Brothers pianos : 

Ihave carefully investigated its acoustic properties and I may 
say that there is scarcely a part of the instrument, considered as an 
acoustic apparatus, which I have omitted toexamine. I have been 
delighted during the progress of this examination, not alone with the 
conscientious workmanship of every part of the instrument, but es- 
pecially with the ingenuity and skill manifested by Decker Brothers 
in overcoming inherent acoustic difficulties. Hence the singular 
sweetness of the notes. 

Fully appreciating the difficulties in rendering piano tones so 
pure and mellow, I cannot but express to you my unqualified admira- 
tion of the success which you have achieved. 

It is rarely that a testimonial on a piano, based upon sci- 
entific principles,can be secured from eminent authority. 
On this account the above is especially valuable. 


One B in Weber. 
DEAR PUBLIC: 


When business is dull some merchants will use 
methods to sell goods that in flush times they would 
not countenance. The law will permit a dealer to 
stencil W-E-B-B-E-R on acheap piano. You forget the 
real WEBER isn't burdened with two ‘‘ b’s,” and so buy 
the cheap article for the real. Sometimes high grade 
goods that are shopworn are offered as ‘‘ N ata 
sacrifice.” These little off-color devices are seldom in- 
dulged in by merchants, unless they are driven to the 
wal for ready cash. Of course it is unsafe to buy a 
piano of a dealer whose guarantee is not good ; conse- 
quently it is better to patronize the merchant whonever 
feels compelled to use subterfuge to get cash. I 
handle regularly the WEBER, IVERS & POND, 
SHAW, HALLETT & CUMSTON, C. H. STONE & 
CO., BENEDICT BROS., and others at from $125 to 
$825 cash, or at fair prices on time for $6 to $25 per 


month. 
J, G. RAMSDELL, 1111 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


=r. J. Jey White, a salesman for Philip Werelin, New Orleans, 
marrie iss Temple at Summit, Miss., last evening. Congratula- 
tions. 

—Edward T. Wolf, who for the past eight years has been employed 
by Sohmer & Co. in the capacity of piano hammer coverer, and for 
three years ss of that department of their factory, has 
been engaged y, Robert M. Webb and will have charge of his ham- 
mer factory in Brooklyn. Mr. Webb has purchased 10 hammer cove 
ering machines from E. D. Seabury, and they will be in operation by 

















that the answer sets up one defense to which the defendant | western concerns may make it hot for him, 


January 1, 
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KNABE 


Art— 
Commerce— 


Fame. 


PIANOS 





HE recent performances upon Knabe grand pianos 
at Music Hall; the exclusive use of Knabe 
pianos at the Metropolitan Opera House ; the per- 
formances upon the Knabe pedalia piano in Boston 
Music Hall and in many other cities, and the general 
use of Knabe grand and upright pianos in concerts 
and other musical events throughout the land lead 
to many comments upon the instruments of the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., of Balti- 
more, and their methods and principles of conducting 
their great and prosperous industry. 

Wm. Knabe & Co. is a firm that believes in con- 
servative methods that forbid extravagant pretenses. 
The house has been built up on that principle and 
has made a most marvelous success with its con- 
sistent application. Its whole plan of development 
is based upon gradual evolution, each step having 
been preceded by careful considerations that make 
its footing sure. No scheme has ever found favor 
with the Knabe house unless it had as its concomitant 
the essence of that same principle, and through it 
and by means of it the firm has become a great uni- 
versal establishment. 

In its home it is known as one of the great indus- 
trial plants of that section, the factories representing 
the same principle of gradual evolution, having, over 
50 years ago, been started in an humble manner, un- 
til now the Knabe factory is one of the leading piano 
producing mechanisms on the face of the globe It 
covers acres of ground and is a truly monumental es- 
tablishment, employing an army of skilled workmen 
year in and year out, who are thoroughly allied with 
the firm itself in the ambition to produce an artistic 
instrument. The spirit of affiliation and sympathy 
existing between the intelligent artisans of the 
Knabe firm and the heads of the house has not only 
become proverbial in Baltimore but is known 
throughout the whole music trade, and this one phe- 
nomenon gives a clue to the cause that underlies the 
success of the product itself. In this co-operation 
between the men and the firm we can find the reason 
that enables Wm. Knabe & Co. to produce for years 
at atime pianos in extensive quantities that repre- 
sent an individuality and that do not deviate in 
quality or character. 

Radiating from its great establishment at Balti- 
more the influence of the firm is felt in the musical 
life of the people in all sections. We have just al- 
luded to the use of the Knabe pianos at leading musi- 
cal institutions in this city. The work of handling 
this important feature of the business devolves upon 
the New York branch house at 148 Fifth avenue. 
This branch has been a centre of business activity 
throughout the whole fall, and its trade here and in 
this vicinity is an evidence of the strength and the in- 
fluence exerted by the Knabe piano in the very best 
strata of cultured society here. It would surprise 
most members of the trade and the profession to 
learn of the extent of the business done by the New 
York branch establishment, the number of pianos 
disposed of here annually being so large alone as to 
keep a big factory running. 

The agency at Boston has become the centre of a 
large musical clientéle, all strong adherents of the 
Knabe piano and believers in its inherent artistic 
virtues. In fact the New England trade of Wm. 
Knabe & Co. has grown intoa most profitable depart- 
ment of their business. At Washington the firm has 
a large branch house doing an extensive trade, for 
throughout the whole Southern section the name of 
Knabe is in reality and not merely figuratively a 
household word. Thousands of families, tens of 
thousands of families living in the great section be- 
tween the Potomac, or let us say the Susquehanna 
and the Rio Grande rivers, are pleased and delighted 
owners of Knabe pianos. Throughout all these 


States Wm. Knabe & Co. are unquestionably the best 
known piano manufacturing firm, particularly among 
the best people—those representing the wealth, the 
intelligence and the culture of the people. 

The great central section of the West absorbs en- 
ormous quantities of Kiabe pianos annually, the 
great house of Lyon & Healy, at Chicago, being the 
representatives of the instruments throughout a 
large portion of this rich area. Messrs. Lyon & 
Healy have been doing a wonderful trade in Knabe 
pianos for several years past, and their intense ac- 
tivity has acted as a stimulus on all the many piand 
firms who are representatives of the Knabe firm in 
the West. 

St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and 
particularly Detroit are centres of a large trade in 
Knabe pianos. We are convinced that more Knabe 
pianos are sold in the State of Michigan than any 
other high grade instrument. Through the North- 
western States and clear out to the Pacific Coast the 
prominence of the Knabe piano may be remarked by 
anyone coming in contact with musical life in all 
these great sections. 

Canada alsois favored with energetic firms handling 
Knabe pianos, and they can be heard throughout the 
season in concerts at.Toronto, Montreal and Quebec, 
just asthey are heard here and in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and in all communities 
where the study of music is conducted upon artistic 
lines, 

Thus it will be seen that the Knabe piano is, as we 
started out to say, a universal instrument ; it is seen, 
used and heard. everywhere where music is studied 
and pursued as an art from the educational beginning 
to the finished concert performance. 

And all this has been accomplished by Messrs. 
Wm. Knabe & Co. without the blare of trumpets or 
the ordinary braggadocio. It has been done bya 
sincere and conscientious application to the one pur- 
pose of giving to musicians and to the people an ar- 
tistic product that would appeal to their taste and 
intelligence, and to make the instrument on such 
principles that its durability would not be impaired 
even by the most exacting practice and use. Every 
energy has been applied to the making and perfect- 
ing of the Knabe piano itself, and it was felt thata 
desire to do justice to the best theories of construc- 
tion and thereby bring forth instruments that were 
eloquent themselves would be all the eloquence that 
was necessary to attract attention. 

Naturally coupled with this we find splendid com- 
mercial judgment as shown in the manner and meth- 
od of distributing the representation of the instru- 
ment; the care exercised in bringing it before the 
public; the intelligence shown in having it displayed 
and always free from vulgar glare or ostentation and 
particularly the ability with which the firm itself con- 
ducted its finances, such an ability as to couple its 
name with those of the strongest and most substan- 
tial firms of the Union. 

With such a remarkable record as has already been 
made, Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. can look forward 
with calm consideration to the future possibilities of 
their great instruments. Their fame is not limited 
by any geographical lines, but penetrates to all 
climes where music is made and with the greater ex- 
pansion of musical education and culture the demand 
for Knabe pianos will keep parallel step. Although 
the firm has done enormous business in the past it 
will appear comparatively small to the future busi- 
ness which is in store for the Knabe piano. 








THE RENT BUSINESS. 





HE reduction of the supply of pianos, which will 
be fully felt in the transactions of the coming 
vear, will tend to stimulate the renting business, 
which has suffered inordinately from the extravagant 
terms made in instalment sales. 

There was a time, not many years ago, when the 
‘“‘Rent Business” of many firms represented the 
most profitable department of the business, and 
when pianos going out on rent were considered the 
choicest investment. Gradually, with the expansion 
of the unlimited instalment plan, this branch of the 
piano trade, at first suffering considerably by actual 
reduction of rents, and then through unpopularity as 
compared with the instalment system, fell into desue- 
tude with a large number of firms, and in recent years 
we actually find the ‘‘Rent Business” limited to a 
few firms in each of the large cities. 





As it will be absolutely impossible for long-winded 
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payers to find in the immediate future the right kind 
of pianos, such customers will, for the time being, be 
compelled to rent pianos if they must have them. 
Actual rent pianos, represented by clean bills of 
health, as it were—by pure rent certificates—will be 
the best kind of collateral, always acceptable to in- 
vestors. As the title could never be questioned these 
tent certificates would be the best kind of property 
for business purposes. 

We would therefore suggest that proper attention 
be paid to this branch of the piano business, the 
dearest to the old firms who fondly cherish its:mem- 
ory and who will welcome its revival with all the . 
fervor of ardent admirers, Special stress should be 
put on the advertising features of the ‘‘Rent Busi- 
ness,” and salesmen should be instructed to cultivate 
every opportunity offered to get pianos out on rent. 

This is the time when the most profitable source of 
the retail piano trade can again be pushed into 
prominence, and if it is done with intelligence and 
energy, the restoration of the ‘‘Rent Business” can 
be accomplished. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


> — 


HE commercial traveling element in the music 
trade of the country consists of a body of men 
second to none in energy and in an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the work and duty to be performed. These 
men have had a hard time of it in 1893, considering 
the conditions of trade and the difficulties in their 
paths, and there is no complaint heard against any 
of them on the part of the firms who know best what 
they had to contend against. In years of business 
plenty the traveling man is frequently taken to task 
for not meeting the expectations of his house, but in 
days such as we have passed through unreasonable 
firms only will make the troubles of the traveling 
representative greater by reprimanding him. 

It is probable that no great reduction of the force 
will take place afterall atthe endof the year, There 
was arumor that R. S. Howard, one of the leading 
traveling men the piano trade has ever had, would 
not renew with his house, but Messrs. J. & C. Fischer 
tell us that there is no truth to it, and that Mr. How- 
ard will continue. 

Mr. Crane will close up with Decker Brothers next 
week, and we have not yet learned whether he has 
secured a new place. 

Mr. De Volney Everett concludes his services with 
Sohmer & Co. at the end of the year and may have 
an announcement of a new engagement ready for 
publication soon. 

We were told that E. Ambuhl would conclude his 
services with Chickering & Sons, but the firm states 
to us that they know nothing regarding any change 
or severance of relations. 

Mr. R. M. Summers will finish his engagement 
with the Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Moore has already ended his term with the 
Loring & Blake Organ Company and is ready to ac- 
cept a new engagement. His address is Toledo, 

Mr. H. A. Spicer will cease traveling for the Mc- 
Phail Piano Company, of Boston, at the end of the 
year. 

Mr. J. A. Richards, one of the best known travelers 
in the line, is open for an engagement. Thoroughly 
reliable, well posted anda good pianist. He can be 
addressed care of this office. In fact we can forward 
letters to any of the traveling men, as they all have 
their addresses on file here and receive THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER regularly. No intelligent member of the 
piano and organ and music trade can get along now- 
adays or does get along without THE MusicaL 
COURIER. 

Wm, T. Crane is here in the East winding up some 
important affairs of the W. W. Kimball Company. 
The Southern traveling representative is W. B. Price. 
E. S. Payson has been on similar duties for the Emer- 
son Piano Company of Boston. Both of these men 
are apparently solid fixtures with their firms 

Felix Kraemer continues to make extensive and 
remunerative trips for Kranich & Bach. 

Mr. J. A. Norris is traveling in the interests of the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger piano and is working hard 
to place these instruments at every available point. 

Mr. Gebhard will in all probability remain with the 
A. B. Chase Company. 

Very few changes are booked with the Chicago Cot- 
ageOrgan Company. Mr. F.S.Cable, who is on a big 
Western trip, continues general supervision of the 
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great West, while the Eastern connections are in the 
fatherly hands of H. M. Cable, and under both of 
these gentlemen there is a number of subaltern 
travelers, chief of whom is Mr. Teeple. 

Illidge is on the road in New York State and Penn- 
sylvania for the New England Piano Company, and 
will stick to that concern. 

C. B. Hawkins, traveling for Brown & Simpson, of 
Worcester, is on a European business trip. 

Mr. Hollenbeck remains with George Steck & Co. 
as traveler for the Western section, making head- 
quarters at Rockford, Ill., his home. George Gross 
takes Eastern trips for the firm. 

We are not yet acquainted with the successor to 
the iate Harry Zufall at Gabler’s. 

Through the business reverses of the Braumuller 
Company Wiegand is now ready to accept an engage- 
ment. 

Geo. M. Woodford retains his position as traveling 
man for the Wheelock interests. He has done some 
‘‘tall” traveling for the combination. 

Mr. Tuell is now on the road whenever it becomes 
necessary for the Schubert Piano Company to send 
some one out. 

Major Howes, who travels for the Hallet & Davis 
Company, is the vice-president of the corporation, 
and acts as he deems fit regarding trips. He is con- 
stantly around somewhere or other on the road. 

The Sterling Company still retains the services of 
Mr. Brooks, but Mr. Blake makes periodical trips of 
importance. 

One of the Burgesses is with the Needham Piano- 
Organ Company, the other is with Wegman & Co., 
of Auburn, and both appear to be fixtures with their 
respective firms. 

The Mehlin Piano Company has Mabon on the 
road ; he is or was South last week, doing well. 

Phil Starck is frequently out on big trips for the 
Story & Clark Organ Company, of Chicago. He isa 
fixture, too, with that house and so is Mr. Caldwell, 
the original traveler. 

Hardman, Peck, & Co. retain two of the strongest 
men on the road in their service. One is the old 
stand-by Fred.‘Lohr and the other is Koch, well and 
favorably known in all sections. 

There is no doubt of Chas. Sissons’ permanency 
with the Farrand & Votey Organ Company. He was 
East last week. 

Mr. Baus takes the road for the Baus Piano Com- 
pany, when necessary, and Gus Behning is now the 
sole road representative of Behning & Son. (By the 
way Baus was a bookkeeper for Behning when Gustave 
Behning was attending primary school.) 

Leon Chase, traveling for the Chase Brothers Piano 
Company, has shown himself one of the best travel- 
ing salesmen in the Western trade. 

Of course, everbody knows that when there is any 
traveling to be done for the Wissner, Frank King is 
on band to attend to it. 

Up to the present moment Ben Starr has done all 
the heavy road work for the Starr Piano Company, 
but some change may be made with this house that 
will be conducive to the comfort of the amiable Mr. 
Ben Starr. 

Slocum, who formerly traveled for Hallett & Cum- 
ston, is now out for Starck & Strack, while Chamber- 
lain is arguing in favor of the Boston piano manu- 
factured at Wooster, Ohio. 

We believe Mr. Farley still represents the Ivers & 
Pond piano West, and Mr. Thomas in the East. 

The Pease piano has its ‘‘ Popular” represented by 
Mr. Becht. He is a piano man by heredity and has 
been doing well for the ‘‘ Popular.” 

Lyon & Healy have a number of men on the road, 
and we have not heard of any changes of importance 
to be made. Mr. Griswold is the leading traveling 
man of the house. 

The interests of the Freeborn G. Smith line of 
Bradburys, Websters and Hennings are concentrated 
on the road in the hands of N. M. Crosby, one of the 
most systematically thorough and conscientious men 
representing musical instruments on the road. We 
learn that several ‘‘fat” offers have been made to 
Crosby, who however seems to have decided to stick 
close to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Urchs frequently takes the road for Steinway 
& Sons, and has done some difficult and delicate work 
to the satisfaction of the firm. 

Mr. Hemmingway has been doing herculean work 
during the year just closing for the Wilcox & White 
Symphony. He has been with the house for many 
years, and is an enthusiast for the Symphony and the 
new tendency it represents, 
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Geo. C. Adams has been doing some exceedingly 
active and telling work for the McCammon Piano 
Company, of Oneonta. 

The general traveling representative for Lyon, 
Potter & Co., of Chicago, is T. E. Ball, who enjoys 
the confidence of the house. 

Much of the traveling for the Manufacturers’ Piano 
Company, of Chicago, is done by A. M. Wright, one 
of the elect among the younger generation of piano 
men. He is aman of character, of force and of tre- 
mendous energy, and what he says carries conviction 
with it. He is a member of the company. 

Mr. Carpenter travels for the Carpenter Organ Com- 
pany, of Brattleboro, and the Blasius Piano Company, 
of Philadelphia, have had a Mr. Kline on the road for 
years past. 

A man of unquestioned ability and unusual influence 
in trade circles is Mr. E. W. Furbush, who represents 
the Vose & Sons Piano Company, of Boston. He has 
accomplished things that go far beyond the ordinary 
routine of a traveling man’s functions, and has in fact 
altered and affected conditions that were supposed to 
be permanent. His relations with great houses in 
the trade are based on a footing of substantial confi- 
dence, and he is thoroughly posted on the piano trade 
of the Union. It is not at allimprobable that Mr. Dowl- 
ing, who has been for years past with the Vose house, 
may be delegated to act as Mr. Furbush’s assistant 
for the coming year. 

This presentation of the case embraces the great 
bulk of traveling men in the piano and organ trade, 
and shows that the changes for 1894 will be compara- 
tively few. It does not seem to us judicious to make 
frequent changes of traveling men, for they must be- 
come identified with the instrument to do it justice, 
and frequent changes necessarily militate not only 
against the traveling man himself, but also against 
the firms. As a matter of course, changes are inevi- 
table, but the fewer the better for ail parties con- 
cerned. 


AN EXPERIENCE. 
Perna Raa 
t was a dark night ; so much darker than 
the bright daylight, when I stepped off the train a 
momeut before it stopped in the depot. The conductor 
had collected the ticket and I felt as if I could get off with- 
out apolugizing. 

With one hand on my grip andthe other on my arm I 
hastily rushed through the closed gates to reach the hotel 
in time for the latest lunch, but when I got there the young 
clerk without the usual diamond in his bosom told me that 
there was nothing to he had until breakfast,which began at 
5 and was over at 6.45. He handed a letter to me which I 
recognized as having been sent by my firm because their 
address was on the outside of the envelope. 

‘* Have they drawn on me?” I muttered, as I went out to 
get a couple of bananas at the corner fruit store. 

There was only one small yellow one, with black specks 
on its cover, left. I bought it for a cent and took two 
oranges and a lemon, and, settling, returned to my hotel a 
wiser but older man. 

As soon as I had things arranged in my room and had 
again looked into the new catalogue which I received the 
day before at Pittsburg, and convinced myself that I now 
knew the new style numbers, I opened the letter and read 
with a trembling hand the following : 5 

NEW YORK, December 13, 1893. 
Mr. M. T. Poccet: 

DEAR SIR—Please take notice that beginning with January 1 (1894) 
your salary will be $1550 per week and your daily allowance for 
traveling expenses, including entertainment account, $3.75. In view 
of the difficulty we find in collecting accounts we have also drawn 
on you for $150 at Columbus, where you will find the draft on your 
arrival. Your wife told our tuner that you always carry this amount 
with you for safety in case anything should happen to you while on 
the road. It has happened. Should you permit the draft to come 
back you may consider it equivalent to dismissal. Please read letter 
at Columbus carefully as there are many instructions. 

Yours, Keep & Co., 
Per Thompson. 

‘* By gum, would anyone believe this if I told it?” 

** No,” I murmured. 

But what was to be done? 

The old woman, in her effort to make me appear as a big 
man with the firm, had given this old habit of mine away, 
and they knew that she had told the truth. 

I did not mind the reduction of salary so much, aithough 
they could afford to go a little better than $3.75 a day, but 
my 150 balls! 

I was sorry for them. 

I sucked one orange and began to think. 

I remembered some advice Thoms, of the ‘Journal of 
Art,” gave me once : 

‘* When you suck oranges think real hard four times and 
then try to go to sleep and you will dream of flowers.” 

I never forgot that advice, but I could not go tosleep. 





I kept thinking of Thoms. 





So finally Idetermined to write to him before going to 
bed. . 

I wrote this letter : 

VENERABLE FRIEND—Will you please send word to my wife and 


tell her that she must not visit our wareroom until she sees me. 
Yours, M. T. Poccer, 


Next morning, after eating a hearty breakfast—warm 
coffee, hot mush, breakfast bacon and tripe and a piece of 
cold ham—I made a break to see the Central National 
Piano and Organ Company, the only and largest dealers in 
town. 

The firm used to be John Jones, but since incorporating 
they changed to the new name. 

Our people told me that they kept our piano as the 
leader, and as this was the first time I had ever visited 
them I had to introduce myself. 

But the heads of the new company had not come in yet, 
so I looked about. 

As they had no piano of ours on hand, I congratulated 
myself on the prospect of getting an order. 

They had two others of two different makes, both second 
hand ; one second hand square, with the name rubbed off ; 
nine stools, two organs with mirrors, but a few of the stops 
pulled out altogether and probably sent to the factory for 
repairs ; some sheet music on a dry goods box and sixteen 
signs hung up in various parts of the wareroom, all signs 
of piano manufacturers. 

‘**Sold out,” says I to myself ; ‘‘ this means business, but 
first I must arrange the other matter.” 

The last bill they bought from us was one upright, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1888, and they had renewed that four times each 
year, having paid $5 on account in 1889 and $5 on account 
in 1892. They were honest, and the firm told me to treat 
them nicely and try hard for an order, but surely fix up the 
old account. 

Just as I was trying to figure out the interest on the 
latest renewal old Jones came in. 

I gave him my card and he said he was awfully glad to 
meet me. 

‘* So you're on the road for them now ; mighty nice peo- 
ple. But we can do better with the 15 other leaders we are 
handling.” 

‘‘ Better,” says I, ‘‘ how do you mean?” 

‘*Oh, on price and on terms,” says he, ‘‘ and,” he con- 
tinued, ‘let me tell you if we cannot get longer time we 
cannot do anything. Have you ever tried to sell pianos in 
the country?” 

‘* No,” I replied, ‘‘ I haven't.” 

‘* Well, then, don’t talk.” 

I stopped talking. 

I looked over our new catalogue while Jones went back 
to open the mail. It was a copy of the ‘‘ Weekly Sinner’s 
Rebuke ;”’ but he looked through the editorials before he 
came out from the office. 

Meantime I had studied the new catalogue, and thought 
I could meet him. 

But there was no go except on a consignment basis and I 
wasordered by the house not to consign another piano un- 
less it was a fancy upright of the returned World’s Fair 
stock ; but he wouldn't take any of these. 

‘‘ Now,” says I, ‘‘ Mr. Jones, suppose you arrange the 
old matter.” 

‘** Yes, I'll attend to that, I will send $5 on account first of 
next month and a renewal note.” 

‘‘Thanks,” says I, delighted that at least so much had 
been accomplished. 

Next dayI reached Columbus and found a telegram in 
typewriting telling me that I would find the draft at the 
Clearing Bank, and sure enough there it was. 

I paid it and kept it too. 

I thought that would be better than sending it back to 
the firm to prove that I paid it, for the bank might deny it. 

So I held on to the document as proof. 

When I got back to the hotel there was another letter. 


NEW YORK, December 14, 1893. 
Mr. M. T. Poccet : 
DEAR SIR—-We hope you have paid the draft promptly, as our in- 
ability to raise money compelled us to discount it. It is as good as 
gold after you have paid it, and our credit ranking very high, the 


fact that we indorsed it before discounting is a compliment to you 


and should be looked upon as such 

If, while on the road, your wife should send you any more money 
for the purpose of carrying it around with you for safety sake, please 
notify us so as to provide in case of accident. We had 11 renewals 
to-day and prospects are improving. Don’t sell any goods in Colum- 
bus, as that territory is covered by Smith & Co., of Stone Bridge 
Cross Roads, who make our piano their leader. 


Yours, Keer & Co., ~* 
per Thompson. 


I went straight through to Cincinnati and made up my 
mind to stop at a hotel in that city, too. 

We had no one there handling our pianos as leaders ; so I 
thought I might find someone. 

In the morning after breakfast I went from one place to 
the other and handed to every man nearest the front door 
a copy of our new catalogue and promised surely to come 
back and see the head of the house. 

I waited two days to give them time to study the book, 
and just as I was about to leave the hotel I received an- 
other telegram in typewriting : 

NEw YORK December 16, 1893. 
M. T. Poccet, Crush House, Cincinnati, Ohio : ; 
Return immediately by rail. KEEP & Co. 
I at once sought information, and was told that there were 
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routes too, 

So I got an upper berth, as I was first applicant, and got 
here as quick as the train could fetch me. 

I went straight home, never thinking of what was to 
come. 

When I entered my wife said : 

‘* What's thie? What does this mean?” 

And there was a marked copy of Thom’s paper with this 
editorial : 

IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE. 





SPECIAL. 





[By Mail.] 

M. T. Poccet, traveling for the renowned firm of 
Keep & Co., requests us to state to his wife that 
she must not visit the warerooms until she sees 
me. 

I remembered the language but could not place it, so I at 
once went to headquarters. 

The members of the firm were very cold and distant 
to me. 

Finally the young bookkeeper called me aside and told 
me I had made a great mistake. 

‘* Say, Poccet,” says he, ‘‘ these people intended to raise 
your salary in 1896, but when you showed that you had no 
sense why they could not use you. You know what a 
bright house it is. Well, they saw right through that edi- 
torial.” 

Of course they did. 

I could see that they understood it, and I suppose they 
thought that I could not. ’ 

I went over*to Thoms to ask him to explain it, and he 
showed me my own letter to him. 

He told me he would not let an opportunity to get an 
item such as that was go by without making use of it ; 
it was too important. 

So I gave him this for insertion : 

7 ANTED—Position as traveler by an experi- 
enced piano man who can collect renewal 
paper and open up territory where it is not already 
occupied by firms handling pianos as leaders. Ad- 
dress Station D, M. P. 








Sales on the Instalment Plan. 


The New Connecticat Law Overthrown, 





(Special Dispatch to the ‘Evening Post.’’) 





NEW HAVEN, Conn., December 14. 
HE Supreme Court of Connecticut has in a 
test case rendered a very important decision over- 
throwing a new law requiring sales of goods on the instal- 
ment plan to be recorded in the offices of the town clerks. 
The court decides that the seller's lien continues on such 
property until full payment is made and that the sale is not 
an absolute one, as the new law provides in case of failure 
to put the sale on record. The law, if enforced, would 
have been a great burden to Connecticut dealers, who sell 
millions of dollars’ worth of property a year on the instal- 
ment plan. 

The text of the law now overthrown was published 
early this yearin these columns. As it now stands 
the old methods of procedure will continue to prevail 
in Connecticut, and recording of agreements will not 
be necessary. 





Dolgeville Mills Shut Down. 


The Owner Insists, However, that there Is No Poli- 
ties in the Move. 


LFRED DOLGE, proprietor of the big Dolge- 
ville woolen mills, announced at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel last night that his works would be practically closed 
to-day, and that about 1,500 men would be thrown out of 
employment. 

‘There is no politics in it,” he said. ‘‘ If we had orders 
enough nothing would please us more than to keep things 
humming. The preparation of the Wilson tariff bill and 
the provisions for free wool, with other features injurious to 
the trade and manufacturing. have compelled us to stop. 
As soon as we can accommodate ourselves to the change we 
shall be very glad to start up.” 

‘Are you following the example of the Norwalk people, 
and throwing Democrats alone out of their places?” 

‘We are not. Republicans will have to lose their places 
as well as Democrats. It happens that we employ more 
Democrats than Republicans, so they will perhaps suffer 
most.”—New York ‘‘ World,” December 16. 











—Mr. L. M. Aldrich, Philadelphia, N. Y., is in town this week se- 
lecting a number of Sohmer pianos for Christmas customers. 
ANTED-—A first-class piano tuner, regulator and fly finisher. 
Automaton Piano Company, 31 Tenth avenue, New York. 
OUNG man (26), energetic, educated, German and English, Al 
busi qualificati and references, is open to accept position, 
United States or Canada. Thorough knowledge sheet music; can 
handle small goods, pianos, organs. Experienced in bookkeeping 
and management: Active and progressive. (Late with Otto Sutro & 
Co.) Address T. C., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








A Little Exciting 
For the Parties Interested. 





N the Reading “Herald” of December 9 we 
notice that two executions were issued against Charles 
H. Lichty, dealer in pianos and organs, one by I. W. Levan, 
in trust for Mrs. Clara H. Lichty, for $2,441.25, and one by 
Henry Wegman and Warren Crocker, trading as Wegman 
& Co., $5,940.70. The executions were issued for the 
purpose of securing the amounts by the sale of his real 
estate. ne * 

The music store of J. M. Kellogg, Waterbury, Conn., has 
been closed, an attachment having been made ina suit for 
$10,000. Kellogg’s body was also attached in a suit for em- 
bezzlement, but bonds for $7,000 were furnished and he was 
released. The Treat & Shepard Company, of New Haven, 
whose agent Kellogg was, found his accounts short about 
$5,000. Kellogg admits the indebtedness, but*says he had 
equity enough in pianos and merchandise to cover it. He 
says that the hard times have caused the trouble. Mr. 
Kellogg has always been known as a straightforward kind 
ofaman. It is said that the Treat & Shepard Company is 
the retail department of the Mathushek Piano Company, 


of New Haven. 
* *# * 


Suit has been begun by Wm. Knabe & Co. against the 
Rice-Macy Company, of Des Moines, Ia., for $6,852. 





Steinway Railroad. 
LonG ISLAND Ciry, L. L., December 15, 1893. 
HE system of street railroads in this city 
owned and operated by the Steinway Railroad Com- 
pany has been sold to a new corporation. The roads were 
controlled by William Steinway. He retains a large inter- 
est in the new company. 

The principal men in the new company are: R. T. 
McCabe, president ; Mr. Pruyne, president of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Albany, and Hollister & Babcook. W. P. 
Peabody is vice-president and Mr. Babcock secretary of the 
new corporation. The system is composed of three routes. 
One line, operated with the trolley, runs from the Thirty- 
fourth Street Ferry to the Steinway section of the city. 
Another runs from there to the Astoria Ferry, and thence 
through Ravenswood. The third runs through the centre 
of the city. The company was only waiting for the com- 
pletion of a new power house to introduce the trolley on all 
of its lines. The power house is situated on the East River 
front at Hell Gate. It is an immense building, and cost, 
without machinery, $40,000. It is expected to be finished 
by the end of this year. 

The purchase price has not been made public. The 
Steinway Railroad is a combination of systems merged in- 
to one by Mr Steinway. It is one of the most successful 
outside operations ever conducted by him, and will con- 
tinue to expand with the growing demands of the section. 
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Wissner Hall. 

ISSNER HALL is a splendid addition to 

Brooklyn, which was sadly in need of good recital 

halls. Located centrally at 206 Fulton street and accessible 

from all parts of the city, it bids fair to become the most 
popular hall in Brooklyn for musicales, &c. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in making this hall a success 
is the manager, Mr. E. H. Colell, so long identified with 
the musical profession in New York. The gentleman was 
for many years manager of Chickering Hall, New York, 
and while there made the acquaintance of almost the entire 
musical profession, in which he has countless friends. Mr. 
Colell is a skillful manager of concerts and musicales and 
is doing great things for Wissner Hall. His friends are 
coming to him in his new field sure of a hearty welcome. 
The hall he now has charge of—Wissner Hall—will seat 
comfortably 300 persons, is handsomely decorated and 
possesses good acoustic properties—something rare in re- 
cital halls. A little green room backs the hall, which has 
been arranged with an eye tothe comforts of artists, At 
the opening of the hall some weeks ago the quality of Mr. 
Wissner’s guests spoke well for it becoming a fashionable 
gathering place. 


Investigating the Effects of the Hard 
Times. 


ALBANY, December 12. 
OMMISSIONER THOMAS J. DOWLING has 
( commenced an investigation into the effects of the hard 
times. He is busy sending out circular letters to mannfac- 
turers of the State in which he asks these questions, to be 
answered and sworn to: 


1, Did the recent and present hard times cause a suspension of work* 


in your establishment? 
2. If so, has your workshop been closed entirely or partly ? 
3. If partly, what percentage of your employés were kept at work? 
4. Were they employed upon the half-time system? 
5. For how long a period were your works closed? 


6. Was there any reduction in wages on account of the business de- 
pression, and, if so, what percentage? 

7. At the time your works closed did you have orders ahead suffi- 
cient to keep them running, provided the banks would render the 


usual discount and assistance? 

The replies would naturally vary with each and every 
factory, but a general average reply might read as follows, 
each question being answered according to above numbers. 

1. Yes. 

2. Partly. 

3. About 60 per cent., the 10 per cent. above the 50 con- 
sisting of the necessary unskilled help at the factory. 

4. Those at work were employed full time. 

5. Calculating from December 15, 1892, to December 15, 
1893, the works were closed entirely about two months to 
two and a half months. 

6. Orders had abated about 80 days anterior to closing. 
Had the banks rendered the usual assistance the conditions 
would have been altered; but this leading question cannot 
be answered. 








“THE: MILLER « ORGAN. 
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STYTLH 280. 
Length, 4 feet. 


Depth, 2 feet. 
This Organ is intended for those who prefer an organ of medium height. It is neat and tasty, and often 
fits into a room better than a high top organ. 
Three popular combinations are made in this case. 


Tee AAIL..ER ORGAN COMPANY, 
LEBANON, PENN. 


The case is of Walnut or Quartered Oak. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, - 
Cutcaco, IL, December 16, 1893. | 


HRISTMAS trade, the effect of which is usu- 
ally felt before this time, has not so far made its ap- 
pearance this year. For what trade there may be some 
of the houses are making desperate fights to secure. To 
a certain class of trade apparent bargains in pianos 
are an attraction, and this method has been adopted 
this year by one of the largest houses in this city. An- 
other one of onr largest houses, the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, in addition to using the musical columns of the dailies 
according to the usual methods, are flooding the daily 
papers with reading notices like the following, all of which 
appeared in one of our leading morning dailies this week, 
and all of which were placed at the very foot of the differ- 
ent columns on the different pages. 


LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED 
All grade pianos at W. W. Kimball Company's. Goods guaran- 
teed. Lowest prices guaranteed. Your own satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. W. Kimball Company, Wabash, near Jackson. 


SPLENDID DESIGNS IN PIANOS. 
Pianos in splendid designs for Christmas at W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany's, Wabash, near Jackson. 
NO DISAPPOINTMENT, 
No risk of disappointment to those buying pianos at W. W. Kim- 
bali Company's, Wabash avenue, near Jackson street. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

One price—and that invariably the lowest—on all grades of pianos 
at W. W. Kimball Company's, Wabash, near Jackson. 

It is calculated by some conservative houses inthis town 
that if they succeed this year in doing from 50 to 60 per 
cent. of the amount of business which they did last year 
they will be doing very well indeed. To walk the streets 
of Chicago at the present time, to visit the large depart- 
ment stores, one could not possibly discover any sign of a 
shrinkage in the amount of business being done. It is 
only by seeing the accounts in the paper relating to the 
large amount of suffering people which the city contains, 
and by noticing at certain times of the day the large num- 
ber of applicants for lodyings in the places provided for 
these unfortunates, that one gets any idea that circum- 
stances are different from normal. 

One More Piano Wareroom. 

Mr. Wm. J. Schultz, who has been engaged as salesman 
in this city in the piano business for the past 13 years, 
seven of which were spent with Mr. Adam Schaaf, and six 
of which he has been engaged with Mr. J. O. Twitchell, of 
this city, will on January 1 occupy the store at 259 Madi- 
son street and sell pianos on his own account. 

Mr. Schultz has an excellent reputation as a salesman, 
and also as an honest, upright young man. He has saved 
some money and has the promise of some backing on the 
part of one of our prominent retail dealers in this city. 
Mr. Schultz has not yet made up his mind as to the line of 
goods he will handle. Circumstances will probably con- 
trol him somewhat in his selections. 

Fraudulent Representations. 

Mr. Platt P. Gibbs, whose concern is otherwise known 
as the Chicago Music Company, has issued a catalogue of 
what he is pleased to term the Chicago Music Company 
piano. There is no attempt to disguise the fact that Mr. 
Platt P. Gibbs or the Chicago Music Company have no fac- 
tory and are not making pianos, and consequently there 
can be no Chicago Music Company piano, neither can it be 
absolutely first class, as is claimed, 

The manufacturersof the piano, which Mr. Gibbs falsely 
calls the Chicago Music Company piano, do not claim 
themselves that it is absolutely a first-class piano; they 
never have claimed it, and they do not to-day. 

It is a principle of business that success cannot be ob- 
tained in business by making such absolutely false 
claims as this so-called catalogue of Mr. Gibbs con- 
tains, and it would seem as though the makers of the 
instrument themselves should for their own honor object 
to having their goods misrepresented in this high handed 
manner. 

Hardman Affairs. 

The Hardman, Peck & Co. branch store in this city will 
hereafter be the wholesale headquarters for the points 
tributary to the city of Chicago. Mr. Alfred Shindler will 


with his other duties have charge of this portion of the 








business as well, and will make occasional visits to such 
places as require attention. 
Smith & Nixon. 

Mr. Joseph G. Ebersole, of Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, 
has been in the city this week. Mr. Ebersole states that, 
unlike business in this city, their business in Cincinnati is 
better in the highest priced goods, and that their sales of 
pianos in the class just mentioned is really astonishing. 
He does not know how to account for this fact except it be 
the result of the hard work which they have been doing in 
the last year to accomplish just these results. 

Comstock, Cheney & Co. 

Mr. C. C, Cheney, of Messrs. Comstock, Cheney & Co., 
ot Ivorytoa, Conn., was in town this week. Mr. Cheney’s 
remarks on business were to the effect that everything 
was lovely and business was booming. The only draw- 
back to taking his word seriously was the fact that he 
winked one eye and laughed derisively, 

A Chance for Manufacturers, 

There is a young man in this city who has been more or 
less connected with the music trade, but lately more inter- 
ested in real estate, who stated to your correspondent that 
he would like to make a deal with some piano manufacturer 
for anywhere from $5,000 to$20,000 worth of pianos, in ex- 
change fur which he is willing to assign mortgages for the 
amount of the purchase. These mortgages are on wn- 
improved property in the neighborhood of Chicago, and 
are stated to be first liens that will average about 50 per 
cent. of the value of the property. Any manufacturer 
who may desire to avail himself of such an opportunity 
may inquire of this office for further particulars. 

You Can Buy It Cheaply. 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, of 
Erie, Pa., has been in the city this week. Mr. Raymore is 
feeling in his usual exuberant spirits. He has a claim 
against a certain party in this town who has been doing 
business under his own name which he would like to dis- 
pose of at a good round discount. A liberal offer was 
made him for this claim on Thursday. Probably the offer 
might have exceeded the value of the claim, but Mr. Ray- 
more was not hungry enough to accept the proposition. 

A New Representative. 

Mr. S. T. Osborne, of Mineral Point, Wis., who has been 
selling Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s goods at retail, 
has accepted a position with the beforementioned house, 
to represent them in the wholesale line in the State of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Osborne's success in his previous-line of busi- 
ness has been so pronounced that the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company have the utmost faith in his ability asa 
wholesale man. 

More Honors to Story & Clark. 

Honors are coming thick and fast to the Story & Clark 
Organ Company. At the State Fair, which was held lately 
in Augusta, Ga., they were awarded through their agents 
at that point, Messrs. Thomas & Barton, first premium. 
Messrs. Thomas & Barton are making use of all the 
prestige which this fact secures to the goods as well as the 
reputation which this same line of goods secured at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Two Deaths in One Family. 

Mr. Max Steinert, a young man only twenty-two years 
of age, who bore an excellent reputation, and was rep- 
resented to be a fine action finisher, and who worked for 
Messrs. Reed & Sons ,in this city, recently died of pneu- 
monia. A few days subsequently his father, who had 
been connected with Bush & Gerts and John Gerts fora 
period of eleven years, died of the same disease. 

The B. Shoninger Cowpany. 

As an example of conservative methods in business the 
B. Shoninger house, of this city, under the management 
of Mr. Joseph Shoninger, is an excellent example. This 
house has now been located in this city about eight years. 
and every year has seen a solid, substantial increase in the 
amount of business done by it. Onesecret of the success 
is the fact that Mr. Shoninger has succeeded in retaining 
such of the personnel connected with the business who had 
the most sympathy for his conservative methods and 
were willing to assist him in these methods. This is one 
of the houses in this city which will be able to figure out a 
good balance on the right side of the ledger at the end of 
this year. 

One House Short of Stock. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co,’s business is picking up so 
much that they now fear that they will be short of stock 
for their Christmas trade, which is always good with this 
old house at this time of the year. Their last year’s trade 
was phenomenal, although they do not hope this year to 
equal the previous season's business. 

A Probable Error. 
There has appeared this week in two of the Chicago trade 
papers a statement to the effect that Mr. F. G. Smith was 
about to sue the concern of Hardman, Peck & Co. for a 
large amount of money. The report is stated to have ema- 
nated from some words which came from Mr. F. G. Smith, 








Jr., who is now in the city. Mr. Alfred Shindler, the man- 











ager of the Hardman branch in this city, on the contrary, 
claims to have positive information that Mr. F. G. Smith 
signed the necessary papers in favor of Hardman, Peck & 
Co. on Saturday of last week. Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., when 
asked about the above matter, declares that he knows noth- 
ing about it, and does not remember to have said anything 
that could be construed in that way. 
Not Quite Correct. 

Even in his poverty William Bartel, who prides himself upon being 
an expert piano and organ finisher, isa proud young man. Rather 
than let his people, who live in Milwaukee, know that he is out of 
work, out of money, out of a decent place to lay his head he takes to 
the City Hall and bunks on one of the steps of the big iron stairway, 
“ I was earning $28 a week working for the Columbian Piano and 
Organ Company out at Grand Crossing,” said William last night, 
“* but the concern ‘ busted,’ owing me $50, which I have never been 
able to collect. Work was not to be had in any other shop in Chicago 
—you know the big factories all over the country are shut down, and 
there is nothing doing in my line. I did a few odd jobs for a family 
on the West Side for something to eat, but I have no money with 
which to pay for a place to sleep.”’ 

The above clipping was cut from one of the Chi- 
cago dailies this week. This statement is about as 
near correct as the usual reports are with occurrences 
with which one is familiar. There is no doubt that 
the Columbian Organ & Piano Company owe this 
man some money, but it is not true that he was making 
$28 per week ; less than half of the sum is about the truth 
of the matter. Another misstatement in the account is 
that the organ factories are all shut down. There is not 
an organ factory in the city of Chicago that is closed up. 
They are all running, not perhaps quite as full as usual, 
but they are allrunning. Nevertheless Mr. Bartel is en- 
titled to sympathy, and it may not be his fault that mis- 
statements were made in the account of his unfortunate 
condition., : 

There May be Trouble 

There is asensation on hand either more or less as the 
case may be for piano manufacturers who have been using 
what is known as the convex system of sounding board 
construction. The facts in the case are simply these: Mr, 
Milo J. Chase, at that time a resident of Richmond, Ind., 
was granted a United States patent, No. 243,689, under 
date of July 5, 1881, for improvements in piano sounding 
boards, the specifications of which claim the convex sys- 
tem as applied to sounding board construction in pianos of 
any kind, also the freeing of one edge of the sounding 
board. Mr. Chase claims: that for many years the piano 
manufacturers have been infringing upon this convex 
sounding board patent, that he was the first to manufacture 
a piano in this way, that he has a patent for it which does 
not expire for several years yet and thinks it is high time 
to make his claims accordingly for royalties 

In the matter of freeing the sounding board at one side 
his patent claims ‘‘In cutting off the sounding board at 
one corner, as already described, thus leaving the board 
free to vibrate at such part between the points of support, 
ee, itis found that such part acts as an ‘exhaust,’ to 
which the vibrations tend and at which they pass off 
without interference, and an increased resonance results 
therein. It will be obvious that this feature is not con- 
fined to a double sounding board, but may be applied to 
any, whether double or single, arched or flat, but the best 
results are attained with an arched sounding board se- 
cured and braced as shown.” Thisrefers to the cut which 
is not produced, as it really is not necessary that it should 
be to make the thing thoroughly understood. 

Mr. E. H. Story Goes to Europe. 

Mr. E. H. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
leaves to-day for New York. He sails by the steamship 
Paris for Europe on Wednesday, Decemter 20. In 
explanation of his reasons for going he says nothing 
further than that he is going to make a pleasure trip. 

Mr. Lyon Goes to Florida. 

Mr. George W. Lyon, of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., 
has gone to Jacksonville, Fla., in search of health and 
pleasure. Mr. Lyon has not been at all well this winter, 
and it is understood that his friends are really anxious 
about him. 

Mr. Hume Visits the City. 

Mr. Thos. Hume, of Muskegon, Mich., is in the city. 
Mr. Hume is connected with the Chase Brothers different 
incorporated companies, and is here simply to consult with 
Mr. M. J. Chase in relation to future business. 


The Conover Grands. 

There is an exceedingly bright outlook for the future of 
the Conover grand piano, made by the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, of this city. In fact the company are at 
the present time having considerable anxiety in relation 
to meeting the requirements of their different agents for 
these popularinstruments. It is not to be wondered at 
that such is the case, for no one who sees them can help 
having the greatest admiration for these beautiful pianos, 
which are in all respects, from case work, finish, tone and 
action, as attractive as any good snow on the market. 

Trouble for Foreign Exhibitors. 

Mr. Alfred Edward Buck is exceedingly disgusted with 
the obstacles connected with the removal of the pianos 
and instruments in his charge from the World’s Fair. Mr. 
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Buck makes the assertion that it is impossible to get any- 
thing done without first putting your hand in your pocket 
to facilitate matters, and says he is not having a pleasant 
time by any means. This is certainly not the way to treat 
the foreign exhibitors. 


Mr. Gerold’s Affairs. 

Charles A. Gerold secured a Circuit Court injunction to-day re- 
straining Banker Tolman from foreclosing on security held by him 
to secure a note for $1,888.95 made by the complainant. Tolman se- 
cured judgment on the note, but the complainant alleges that the 
judgment has been vacated and asks that the collateral be pro- 
tected. 

The above item is from a daily of this week, in addition 
to which there is an item in Dun’s report of Wednesday, 
which says that Mr. Gerold has given a bill of sale for the 
sum of $4,000. 

Chicago Musical Co)lege Will Aid. 


F. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical College, wrote Mayor 
Swift offering to give a concert at Central Music Hall Wednesday 
evening, January 17, for the benefit of the workmen's fund. Mayor 
Swift accepted the offer, and will name a committee to take charge of 
the affair at a latter date.—“ Tribune” 

Bought the Anderson Pianos. 

Mr. Chas. Jacob, who has just returned from a trip to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, reports trade there about the 
same as itis here. He says the Century Piano Company 
have bought the finished Anderson pianos, and have them 
in stock at the present time, and that the same company 
are advertising pianos at half price for 10 days, each day 
calling the public's attention to the fact that one day has 
passed. By this method of doing business they have 
worked up quite a large temporary trade. Mr. Jacob 
leaves for New York this afternoon, and will return to 
Chicago next week. 

Resumed Operations. 

The Schaeffer Piano Company, of Oregon, Ill., have put 
in stock sufficient material to produce 100 pianos a month. 
They are at work on the first 100, for which they have 
‘already received orders. 

Signs of Christmas 

Lyon & Healy are preparing one of the most elaborate 
exhibits to occupy the large State street show window. The 
Emerson branch is already decorated with Christmas 
greens. 

Ahead of Other Lines of Trade, 

There is one very bright man in the piano business in 
the city of Chicago who thinks that unwittingly the Chase 
Brothers Company were the means of enabling the manu- 
facturers in the music trade to become possessed of the 
wording of their awards in advance of all other lines of 
business. The fact that so soon as the injunction was dis- 
solved it was easy to obtain possession of the wording of 
the awards, and that in other lines of business many have 
not yet been able to obtain the text of their diplomas, is 
good reason for believing that such is the case. 

“ Lucky Legatees. 

By the text of the will of Mr. Edward Martin, the mill- 
ionaire philanthropist, who recently died at Red Hook, 
N. Y., he, after disposing of a large amount of property 
before death, still left an amount which may reach $1,000,- 
000 or more, which amount was divided up in shares of 
about $25,000 each. Mrs. John W. Northrop, the wife of 
the manager of the Emerson branch house in this city, 
and her sisters will between them come in for several 
shares of the estate, an amount which may reach $60,000. 

A New Circular. 

The Story & Clark Organ Company have published a 
four page circular which contains the text of their awards 
at the World’s Fair, a repetition of the remarks made of 
this award by Tue Musica. Courier and other journals, 
small cuts of their Chicago and London factories and a 
brief article calling attention to the pronounced and em- 
phatic indorsements of their organ. It is a very strong 
circular, and must have its effect on the future business 
of this enterprising house. 

No Visitors. 


There have been no visiting dealers this week, and the 
only Eastern salesmen who left their cards at the office of 
Tue Mvusicat Courter were Mr. R. O. Burgess, of the 
Needham Piano and Organ Company, and W. C. Burgess, 
of Wegman & Co., of Auburn, N. Y. 








Lost His Horse, 


But A LanpLorp Gave Him a Cueck For Its VALUE. 





R. LEON E. CHASE, who is secretary of the Chase 
Brothers Piano Company, of Muskegon, Mich., and who has 
been visiting in Knoxville with Chas. B. Branner, recently purchased 
a fine horse of D. R. Nelson. Mr. Chase expected to spend the winter 
in Mexico and the South, and concluded that he would drive south as 
far as Chattanooga or beyond. Monday he left on his trip, and 
reached Lenoir City last night. He was awakened in the morning by 
his landlord, Mr. J. P. Freeman, saying that his horse was dead. 

A door-of Mr. Freeman's barn had been left open during the night 
and the horse getting loose went to an outer door, fell about 12 feet 
and was killed. 

Mr. Freeman, seeing that his men had been ne gem in leaving 
open the door, gave Mr. acheck in full for his horse and he re- 


turned again yosterssy to the city and will leave by rail this morn- 
ing. The horse killed was one of Mr. Nelson’s favorites and was 


known in Knoxville as a fine animal.—Knoxville, Tenn., “ Tribune.” 





Merit Rewarded. 

The World's Fair official commissioners wise, 
In selecting a piano to grace 

The buildings of States from Maine to the Gulf, 
Found the ‘‘ Crown ” to be first in race. 


The best for their tastes was no wise too good ; 
Then if a piano be found 

Which in every respect meets the public demand 
"Tis reason to know that’s the ‘‘ Crown.” 


So the Foreign and State buildings at the great Fair, 
With the sweetest of music resound, 

Because the commissioners knew a good thing, 
And selected the world famous ‘‘ Crown.” 


Those Hoyt Plates. 

E have never known of a piano plate being 

too good, either as to finish, quality of iron used 

in its Construction or the accuracy of the drilling and pin- 
ning. But L. E. Hoyt & Co., of Walton, N. Y., a firm 
which is young in the plate business, recognized this fact 
from the beginning and also realized that the only way to 
build a substantial and growing business is to put upon the 
market a very high grade article. That the facts sub- 
stantiate their theory in both cases is shown by the volun- 
tary letters of commendation which they receive from 
parties who use their plates and from letters and orders 
which they receive from parties who received a sample for 
imspection after reading their advertisement which they 
carry in Tue MusicaL Courier. 








The Shaw Piano in Brooklyn. 

Anderson & Co., of 569 Fulton street, have added the Shaw to the 
other two well known pianos kept at their beautiful warerooms.— 
Brooklyn “ Eagle.”’ 

HE above announcement marks the comple- 
tion of the deal between the Shaw Piano Company 
and Anderson & Co., while it lets light in on Mr. H. A. 
Raymore’s visit to New York a few weeks ago. Anderson 
& Co. will push the instrument among the best and richest 
class of customers of Brooklyn, and if judiciously handled 
the Shaw pianos will take up much room in Anderson & 
Co.’s order book. Anderson & Co. are just the house to 
handle the piano judiciously. 

The Shaw Piano Company has had a wonderful record 
for so young a house. Its agents are good, first-class men, 
everyone being ‘‘a hustler.” Mr. Raymore is most careful 
in the selection of agents to whom he gives territory, and 
not until he gets things in shape for a dealer to go ahead 
will he say the word. When the word “go” is given 
everything about the dealer has been looked at from every 
standpoint, and the chances of success show themselves on 
the surface. The Shaw piano merits able representation. 

The addition of Anderson & Co. to the successful agents 
for the Shaw piano is a wise move. The firm gives the 
Shaw piano instant standing in Brooklyn, and Brooklyn is 
a large piano field. 

Congratulations are to be bestowed on the Shaw Piano 
Company for securing such good representation as Ander- 
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son & Co. are prepared to give it and to Anderson & Co. for 
taking the agency of a piano that has proved itself a good 
seller. 

Fight in Louisville. 
HE story is told in the Louisville “ Commer- 
cial,” and refers to men well known in the trade : 





“ Commercial,” December 13. 

C. F. Buck, of the firm of Buck & Simmons, yesterday filed a $10,- 
000 damage suit against J. L. Smith, of the firm of Smith & Nixon. 
Both of the above named firms are Fourth street piano dealers. 
The Messrs. Buck & Simmons were employés of the firm of Smith & 
Nixon before embarking in business for themselves. 

The plaintiff alleges that Mr. Smith has said to divers persons and on 
divers occasions: ‘I brand Mr. Buck asa thief, a liar and a scoun- 
drel, and would willingly put it down in biack and white.” 

Mr. Buck claims to have been greatly injured in reputation and 
business by these utterances, and has brought suit for $10,000 in con- 
sequence.. Mr. Buck will be represented in court by Messrs. Kinney 
& Kinney and O'Neal, Phelps & Pryor 


‘“*Commercial,’’ December 14. 

The second tune in the war of the Fourth street music dealers was 
played yesterday by Smith & Nixon, They came back at Colburn F. 
Buck, who sued them for slander the day before, and filed a salty 
petition. The suit was filed in the Circuit Court, and is as follows: 


The plaintiffs, J. L. Smith, H. W. Crawford and J. G. Ebersole 
allege that while doing business as Smith & Nixon they employed 
the defendant, Colburn F. Buck, now of the firm of Buck & Simmons, 
as a piano agent and salesman, and in consideration of a salary paid, 
said defendant, Buck, agreed to act as agent and salesman ig the 
plaintiff and to give his whole time and attention to selling pianosand 
musical instruments and to fully and faithfully report any sales made 
and any cash or other consideration received by him or paid on any 
sales made ; that notwithstanding said salary was regularly paid as 
agreed, and even more than agreed on, and notwit standing said 
agreement for services to be rendered by plaintiff to make sales only 
for plaintiff, and to report cash, &c., yet the defendant refused and 
failed to do as agreed, and, while yet in the employ of the plaintiff 
and receiving said salary from plaintiff as atoreanid, during the ab- 
sence of all members of the plaintiff's firm the said defendant sold to 
Ella Canty, 1718 Gallagher street, of this city, a piano belonging to 
the plaintiff and known by defendant to belong to plaintiff, and same 
was sold by the defendant for and as agent for the plaintiff and for 
thesum of one hundred and fifty dollars ($150) cash, which cash was 
paid by the purchasers to and into the hands of said defendant for 
plaintiff and, though the same has long since occurred, yet while de- 
manded of the defendant by the plaintiff, yet said defendant failed « 
and refused purposely to report said sale or receiving said money 
cash for said sale, and never did report same to plaintiff, and plaintiff's 
books did not show any such sale, but on the cantrary showed an en- 
tirely different entry or showing a different state of facts, and, in fact, 
showing a state of facts other than a sale and one inclined to lead the 
plaintiff to believe there was no such sale. 

That said sum of $150 was not reported nor cash turned over to 
plaintiff, but that by reason of the facts mentioned the defendant con- 
verted said money to his own use and used said money, and is in- 
debted to those plaintiffs in the said sum of $150 as of the 12th day of 
November, 1892. That the said defendant, Buck, was notified Tons 
28, 1898, to quit the employ of these defendants at once, and has not 
been connected with plaintiffs for five months, and wherefore plain- 
tiffs pray judgment against the defendant in the sum of $150, with 
interest from November 12, 1892. 

The petition is sworn to by J. F. Smith. 





—Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan was in town this week. 

—We learn that C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, recently met with a pain- 
ful accident to his leg in falling. 

An addition to our brood of office cats has been received from the 
Sterling Company, for which we return thanks. 

—Goddard & Manning, piano case makers, Athol, Mass., are run- 
ning both of their factories on an eight hour basis, 

The handsomest calendar received thus far at this office is that 
of Decker Brothers, which shows an excellent view of their superb 
building on Union Square, printed in colors, 

—Mr. Joseph Gross will wed Miss Josie Seebach on the evening of 
December 20. Mr. Gross is a valued member of Behr Brothers & 
Co.’s force of salesmen, while Miss Seebach is the soprano in the 
Union Avenue Presbyterian Church at East Orange, N. J., as well as 
a vocal teacher. Congratulations. 
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The above cut of Autoharps will be furnished for advertising purposes to any 


dealer upon application to 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 110-112 East 13th Street, New York City 












































































T is somewhat of a strain upon one’s imagina- 
tion to attempt to portray the condition of the piano 
business of Philadelphia with other than pessimistic views. 
Yet the principle of sustaining rather than depressing 
what cannot be looked upon other than as a deplorable state 
of affairs compels us to present as bright a side of the pic- 
ture as will come within the limit of reasonable statement, 
and it will not be found particularly bright either. 

In Kensington, a suburb of Philadelphia and one of the 
most important of the manufacturing points about that city, 
70,000 factory employés are idle and have been idle for 
about five months, representing a loss in wages of some- 
thing like $10,000,000, all of which would have been used 
in and about Philadelphia—and we have cited but one point 
of manufacture, although of course an important one. 

This great sum of money is lost beyond recall. There is 
nothing in the future outlook that makes it possible for any 
of this amount to be regained. If all factories should 
resume operations on January 1 next, run on full time and 
at increased wages for the operatives over what they have 
been receiving, twelve months would hardly be sufficient 
time in which to recover and place themselves in comfort- 
able circumstances. 

The uncertainty of the action of Congress on the revised 
tariff measures makes it extremely improbable that the 
mills will be put into operation for some timetocome. The 
hours of labor will be short at first and all tendencies point 
to a reduction of wages. So, looking at the situation from 
the standpoint of actual facts, the mechanic and laboring 
man have not an encouraging outlook, and as it is upon 
these wage earners and producers that the prosperity of the 
merchant depends the outlook for the merchant is not 
encouraging. The fact is there is mighty little money 
among any classes to be used for luxuries, and so the out- 
look for the piano man is not encouraging. 

The pianos that are being sold now are mostly of the 
high grade, and of these only afew have been handled so 
far during December. 

Nearly every dealer has on his books “ prospects ” the re- 
alization of which seems among the impossibilities at pres- 
ent. Just what the next few weeks will show is problem- 
atical entirely. 

Before going into a little detail regarding the doings and 
sayings of the individual firms in Philadelphia we would 
express our condemnation of the ruinous and suicidal con- 
ditions under which pianos are sold by some of the dealers 
on Chestnut street. The sale of a $350 piano for $10 down 
and $5 a month is bad enough, but to sell a $600 piano—and 
$600 is not an inflated fictitious price —for $10down and $10 
a monthis simply destructive. 

The more sales of this kind that are made the worse for 
the dealer, the manufacturer and the trade of Philadelphia. 
Under the most favorable conditions of the contract to the 
dealer four years would not see the cheaper instrument 
paid for, and six years the higher priced one. 

se 2# # 

The musical instrument trade is centralizing on Chestnut 
- street to a greater extent than ever. 

J. W. Pepper, who erected a very handsome building at 
the corner of Seventh and Locust streets about three years 
ago, for the manufacture of band and orchestral instru- 
ments, and also a retail store, has leased the property No. 
1004 Chestnut street, and will move his salesroom to that 


point. ° 
M. D, Swisher has opened a very pretty stock of small 


musical instruments at 1237 Chestnut street. 
H. A. Weyman & Co., formerly of 45 North Ninth street, 


**e* 





W. H. Bonar & Co.’s store, 1814 Chestnut street, and will 
remove their stock of goods there on the first of the year. 
C. J. Heppe & Son. 

The following advertisement was taken froma New York 
paper published in 1789: 





® JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
81 Queen Street, 


Next door but one of the Friend's meet- 
ing house, has for sale an assortment 
of piano fortes of the newest construc- 
tion, made by the best makers in Lon- 
don, which he will sell on reasonable 
terms. 

He gives cash for all kinds of furs, 
and has for sale aquantity of Canada ° 
beaver and Canada coatings, raccoons 
skins, muskrat skins, etc., etc. 


—_— 
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In the window of C. J. Heppe & Son, at 1117 Chestnut 
street, is on exhibition one of the first pianos sold by Mr. 
Astor, considered at that time an expensive and handsome 
instrument. It was sold to one of the Knickerbocker aris« 
tocracy, finding its way later into the stock of the art col- 
lector and finally into the possession of Mr. Heppe. Asa 
relic of the pianos of 100 years ago it is valuable and at- 
tracts much attention from passers by. 

C. J. Heppe & Son are in advance of all others on the 
street with their holiday decoration. The front of the store 
is festooned with holly and other trimmings. 
It was mentioned in THe Musicat Courier of recent is- 
sue that Heppe & Son had placed astock of small musical 
instruments in their establishment. 
This venture on their part is proving lucrative, and they 
are well satisfied that the investment is an advantageous 
one and brings to their store many customers who would 
otherwise go elsewhere, not only for small goods, but for 
pianos as well. 
C. J. Heppe & Son are carrying a more than ordinarily 
large stock of pianosand £olians this year. 
Their Christmas business with the latter has always been 
very good, and asthe olians are so much better known in 
Philadelphia than they were a year ago, Heppe & Son an- 
ticipated an increased business, and placed orders fora 
large number of these instruments. 
Sales are being made each day, but it is a question if the 
business will aggregate as much as it did in 1892. 
The Steck pianos continue to be the leader with Heppe & 
Son. This make is becoming so popular with musicians 
and music lovers of Philadelphia that it is not only a leader 
with Heppe & Son, but among the strong leaders on the 
street. 

Geo. R. Fleming & Co. 
As was noticed in Tue Musica Courier recently 
Sohmer & Co., of New York, have placed their instrument 
with Geo. R. Fleming & Co., of 1229 Chestnut street. 
Sohmer & Co. have long desired a Chestnut street repre- 
sentative for their goods, and even went so far as to offer 
Samuel Nittinger, who was their representative for several 
years at 1204 North Fifth street, unusually favorable in- 
ducements to acquire a business location on that street, but 
Mr. Nittinger preferred remaining where he was. 
Behr Brothers & Co. in the hands of a receiver made the 
future manufacture of Behr Brothers’ pianos problemati- 
cal, and it was good judgment for Fleming & Co. to secure 
the Sohmer as their leader. 
The securing of this valuable agency gives Fleming & Co. 
a strong line of pianos, both musically and competitively. 
Geo. Fleming is a clever writer of an advertisement for 
local use, and knows the value of an attractively gotten 
up card and some of the rules governing good advertising. 
So when one of his competitors extravagantly advertises a 
cheap make of instrument not known in that market some- 
what similar in name to the Sohmer, with the intention of 
diverting trade from the Sohmer, Mr. Fleming smiles, for 
it is a well-known fact among those who have been the 
most prominent advertisers that any imitation in name, 








the ATRESIA ‘*Sohmer ” is the original name and is well 
known throughout the country and is well known in Phila. 
delphia. 

Any imitation will be quickly detected by an intelligent 
person to the embarrassment of the imitator. 


Wm. G. Fischer. 

On the general condition of business in Philadelphia Wm, 
G. Fischer is always thoroughly posted. His connection 
with the real estate and money market places him in a 
position to keep in touch with the different strings of com- 
merce ; he isnot only an authority on the piano and organ 
trade, butin every otherlineas well. Mr. Fischer believes 
that the revival in the piano business will come after a pro- 
tracted activity among all manufacturing industries and 
not before. He had contemplated some quite important 
additions to his business, viz., the manufacturing of pianos 
and the erection of a wareroom on Chesnut Street between 
eighteenth and nineteenth. 

For the present these projects have been abandoned, but 
they will surely come with the return of prosperity. 

In the meantime the Decker Brothers, Haines Brothers 
and Mason & Hamlin pianos will be pushed as strongly as 
Mr. Fischer has for years been doing, and profitably so, 
Prices are maintained and sales are made on conservative 
methods. 

In looking over his order book Mr. Fischer reported the 
sale of quite a number of high priced upright pianos, also 
some grands. 

The trade is not uniform, however, one day showing 
quite a spurt, the next one dead. 


James G. Ramsdell. 

Last month Mr. Ramsdell published an advertisement in 
one of the Philadelphia journals which strikes one as being 
full of wisdom and humor. 

It was published about Thanksgiving time, and is as fol- 
lows : 


HPA A AA OK IO IAA AAA AA HAA AA AAA AAA, 


DEAR PUBLIC: 


Thanksgiving to-morrow. The desidera- 
tum of life is happiness. Happiness is rela- 
tive. Ifin the scale of existence pleasure 
overbalances pain, however slight, we are 
relatively happy. No life is supremely 
happy. Most lives are relatively happy. 
Hence, we are glad we are living ; hence, 
Thanksgiving. Now, I am thinking how 
many ot you to-morrow, sitting around the 
shriveled remains of the once relativel 
happy winged autocrat of the barn yard, 
would be relatively happier had you one of 
the following Pianos at the followin — 
and terms: WEBER, IVERS & £5N 
SHAW, HALLETT & CUMSTON~all 
Upright Pianos—at $225, $300, $325, $350, 
$400, $500 and so on. Cash, or $6, $8, $10, 
$15, $25 monthly. 

Yours truly, 


J. G. RAMSDELL, 


1lll Chestnut Street. 
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N. Stetson & Son. 


‘« If one-half the people who have signified their intention 
of purchasing pianos of us during the past three months 
would materialize and fulfill their promised intention we 
should have no complaints regarding business. We 
have a list of ‘ prospects.’ which in course of time will yield 
splendid returns, there is no doubt of that, but what can 
you do now, when people of abundant wealth are holding 
back from purchasing, only that their contribution in aid of 
the unemployed may be more bountiful?” It was about 
in these words that J. B. Woodford, manager of N. Stetson 
& Co., in Philadelphia, answered a query as to what they 
were doing. 

What an elegant stock of goods they do carry in their 
double store, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut street. The view pre- 
sented is like an art gallery in the diversity of the beautiful 
woods employed in the construction of the instruments. 
At no time in the history of the Steinway piano in Phila- 
delphia has there been a more magnificent stock of these 
goods on exhibition. What a pity it is that the usual holi- 








dealers in musical instruments, has taken another part of 


style or utility reflects the more strongly and favorably on 


day activity among purchasers is not prevalent at this 








Story & Clark Organ Company. 




















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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time. The beauties of N. Stetson & Co.’s warerooms would 
appeal strongly to their musical and artistic senses. 


P. J, Cunningham & Co. 

The Cunningham pianos are finding their way in and out 
of 1717 Chestnut street. 

On the day we had the pleasure of calling on Mr. Cun- 
ningham he had sold three of these instruments, which, 
considering the condition of trade, was pretty good work. 
So he thought, and we agreed with him. If that would 
only continue for about two or three weeks he would feel 
pretty happy. The way matters looked to Mr. Cunning- 
ham it would be spring betore any substantial improve- 
ment in trade took place, and maybe not then. They were 
working slowly at the factory, turning out about what they 
needed for retail. 

F. A. North & Co. 

With the above firm is included the Lester Piano Com- 
pany and there is a little talk on the street that the firm 
name will be changed on January 1 to the Lester Piano 
Company and F. A. North & Co, dropped. As the members 
of one firm compose the other the change implies only a mere 
formality, having no specially significant bearing on the 
future of their business. It is with F. A. North & Co. as 
with most of the other firm’s on the street, they have had 
more business with the Knabe or their high priced instru- 
ments than with any other grade. A. J. Drexel, Jr., has 
just purchased a Knabe grand finished in white and gold. 
This is for a new residence lately erected by Mr. Drexel in 
Philadelphia. 

F. A. North & Co, are the first ones that we krfow of in 
Philadelphia to announce by signs in their store that pianos 
will be sold on the instalment plan and on easy terms. 
Signs to this effect were placed in the front windows last 
week. While every firm in the city sells on the instalment 
plan and easy terms none of them have seen fit to con- 
spicuously announce the fact on the store front. It is not 
anticipated that business will revive on account of these 
signs, but it is some satisfaction for F. A. North & Co. to 
be the first to announce publicly the policy under which all 
are doing business. 

Blasius & Sons. 

Plans and specifications have been submitted for the com- 
plete alteration of the fronts of 1101 and 1103 Chestnut 
street, occupied by Blasius & Sons. By making the pro- 
posed changes an entrance will be effected to both stores 
from a single arched doorway on Chestnut street. 

Blasius & Sons have made the statement for publication 
that as soon after January 1 next as itcan be brought 
about a one price system will prevail throughout their en- 
tire business. By one price they mean that when they tell 
a customer the price of a piano is $425 that $424.99 will not 
buy it. Interest will be added for time accounts. 

This one price system has already been adopted by one 
of the houses on the street, and we understand they are 
well pleased with the result of the experiment. 

James Bellak’s Sons. 

There has been a little change in the front of James 
Bellak’s Sons’ store recently, and the entrance is more con- 
venient for customers desiring to ascend the stairs to the 
organ department than heretofore. The Chickering pianos 
are being pushed by this firm in their quiet, conservative 
manner, and a satisfactory number of sales—considering 
the times—are reported to have been made this fall. 

Geo. E. Dearborn, 

Mr. Dearborn, with his able coadjutor, Jos. Allen, are 
making a strong fight for business, with varying results. In 
their own minds they are thoroughly well satisfied that 
with the A. B. Chase piano no concern on the street is bet- 
ter equipped with a leader than themselves. They have 
proved to their satisfaction that when it comes to a high 
grade instrument right through from top to castor the A. 
B. Chase has just as many modern talking points and desir- 
able qualities as any piano offered for sale in Philadelphia. 

There is an important deal on the tapis in which Geo. E. 
Dearborn, the A. B. Chase Company and an outside party 
are interested which involves the sale of anywhere between 
80 and 50 pianos. The details of the sale have not been 
perfected as yet, but probably will be by the first of the 
year, when the matter will be made public. 

*#*ez* # 

Harry Coleman, the manufacturer of the Missenharter 

band instruments, had a re-examination of his goods at the 


World’s Fair and obtained a valuable award. He was cer- 
tainly entitled to this award, as his exhibit was pronounced 
by musicians of note as magnificent and the quality of his 
goods as second to none. 

se 2 ® 


The Excelsior Drum Works mention that they are doing 

a splendid business with their new drum, the ‘‘ Premier.” 
* *# & & 

T. Scherzer, whose place of business is at 922 Arch 
street, has been selling the Behning piano for a number of 
years, and recommends them highly. Mr. Scherzer is in- 
terested in several political and social societies, and among 
them has placed the Behning piano. 

Hon. John W. Woodside, the World’s Fair Commissioner 
from Pennsylvania, has recently built a new residence—a 
very handsome one—in Philadelphia, and has given Mr. 
Scherzer an order for a Behning piano in as beautiful and 
elaborate an oak case as can be gotten up for this home. 
Mr. Scherzer naturally feels very much elated over this sale, 
as Mr. Woodside is one of Philadelphia’s prominent citizens. 

**# 2 * 

All try and attend the Stewart Competition Banjo Club 
concert, to be held at the Academy of Music on the even- 
ing of January 18. 








Look Out! 


HERE is a new concern that has begun to 

dabble in the piano and organ line, located at Chicago, 

44 West Quincy street, called the Alvah Manufacturing 

Company. They advertise that they are the headquarters 
for the following line of goods : 

Sewing machines, carriages, harness, clothing, organs, pianos, fire- 
arms, watches, jewelry, silverware, farm implements, hardware, 
boots and shoes, groceries and merchandise of all kinds. 

They address people in mimeograph or printed letters 
with the unctuous introduction of ‘‘ Kind Friend,” and they 
publish pictures, like the medicinal pictures of ‘‘ before 
and after taking,” showing the appearance of the indi- 
viduals who receive their presents of parlor organs that 
‘cost them not one cent,” because they were the first ones 
that were lucky enough to write for them. Any fool that 
gets a letter there first can get an organ for nothing. 

In this letter they say: ‘‘We are manufacturers.” We 
know of no such piano or organ manufacturing institution. 
We warn everybody not to do any business with them 
until they make direct inquiries from reliable people. ‘The 
organ is stencilled ‘‘ National.” This is a fraud, as there 
is no National Organ Company in the United States. 


Swick. 

N attachment for $4,863 has been obtained 
A against John J. Swick and George W. Weser, who 
were formerly in business in Paterson, N. J., as Herlich & 
Co., piano manufacturers, in favor of Louis Haas, doing 
business as Henry Haas & Son, on claims for piano hard- 
ware sold in 1889 by Mr. Haas and seven other firms. 
Affidavits were presented alleging that Mr. Swick boasted 
that he is the chief owner of the piano manufacturing busi- 
ness carried on at 132d street and Lincoln avenue, this 
city, under the name of Swick & Co. by his wife, and of 
Kroeger & Co., at 134th street and Lincoln avenue, and that 
he was worth $53,000. 

There are no known methods to prevent such individuals 
as Swick conducting business. We do not agree with trade 
papers that throw the odium attached to the existence of 
such firms upon the supply firms. Swick tan get all the 
supplies he can pay for; trade is free for him as it is for 
anyone who has money or credit. Those who credit him 
charge such profits as to cover themselves in case of 
disaster, and, hence, he must fail periodically under one 
title or the other, as he is handicapped at the foundation— 
that is in the purchases. 

The dealers who purchase from him cannot be blamed 
either. His circulars quote such absurd prices that if each 
fair standing dealer orders only one sample piano it will 
keep him busy—as long as he lasts. 

The $4,863 that Haas & Son lose represent a percentage 
of Swick’s loss on pianos—including what he needs for liv- 
ing. Other judgments and claims against him represent 
additional losses. Swick cannot make any money in his 
piano business and he merely lives on the credit he gets, and 





when he fails the liabilities represent the money he has 


lost and consumed to live upon. If the supply houses want 
to pay for his living it is their business. Certainly Haas 
did. 

Neither are the trade papers to blame for taking money 
from him to advertise him. They need the money and as 
they cannot get it from the supply houses directly they get 
it through Swick. 

They cannot aid him in any way, no matter how much 
they may boom or advertise him, for trade papers that are 
obliged to accept a Swick ‘‘ ad.” under any of the various 
titles he uses can have no influence to aid or assist any 
house. 

In fact there are some trade papers that exist just as 
Swick does; that is they consume all their credit and then, 
when it is exhausted, they fail and do as Swick does—re- 
suscitate. The United States is the greatest country in 
this land, and there is no other here like it, and it is the 
only one wheresuch * rackets” can be played. Goit, boys ! 


Roth & Engelhardt. 
HE testimonial letter which Roth & Engel- 
hardt, action makers, publish in this issue of Tur 
Musica. Courier, comes from a well-known and thoroughly 
reliable firm of piano manufacturers. It isto be regretted 
that the extreme conservatism of this piano house in not 
making public their factory business prevents Roth & En- 
gelhardt from using their name in connection with the 
letter. The letter is authentic, given unsolicited, and is 
purely an expression of gratification at the quality of the 
Roth & Engelhardt actions and the satisfaction experi- 
enced in using them. 

We can say for this young firm that in the construction 
of their goods more than ordinary pains is taken in the 
small details. In certain features improvements have 
been made during the past year which bring the work- 
ings of their actions to a greater state of perfection. The 
Roth & Engelhardt actions are being used by some of the 
most reliable piano manufacturers of the country. The 
work is thoroughly well done, and no hesitancy need exist 
with any who might desire to give the actions of Roth & 
Engelhardt a trial. 








HE latest brochure issued by Lyon & Healy, called 
‘‘A Musical Gift,” is in strict keeping with the 
regular literature issued by that great firm on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the line of music. They introduce 
their remarks with the subject of the piano in the 
following manner : 
The Pianoforte 
owing to its size, style, cost and its importance 
in the musical world naturally ranks first in a 
review of this kind, and to say that our pres- 
ent assortment is the finest ever brought to 
Chicago is but to state a fact patent to any- 
one who will take the trouble to visit our 
seven great warerooms on a tour of inspection. 


The Knabe Piano 


is our leader, and as its peerless tone quali- 
ties are known to all musical people we will 
only say that our collection of Knabes is the 
best ever put out by them. We have person- 
ally selected these instruments, and having 
gauged the taste of Chicagoans for more than 
a generation we are prepared to suit any and 
every purchaser, no matter how exacting his 
demands. 





aad 

PIANO that has been used by such artists as 
A Mr. Anton Seidl and Mrs, Julie Rivé-King, and 
on which Amalia Materna and Emil Fischer have 
been accompanied in concert, must necessarily be an 
instrument of rank. Artists of such celebrity would 
use no other. These artists have indorsed the Wiss- 
ner grand piano by using it. THe MusicaL COURIER 
has spoken enthusiastically in its praise and no more 
need be said. A glance at the Wissner full page ad- 
vertisement in this issue retells the tale of triumph 





that marked the birth of the Wissner grand. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 





Gilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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Disreputable Business. 
OHMER & CO. have received additional com- 
plaints from Philadelphia and other points re- 
garding agents who are handling the Sommer piano 
and advertising it as known throughout the United 
States. Sohmer & Co. have spent a fortune making 
their piano known far and wide, and feel justly in- 
censed at having a firm with a name quite similar, 
though with a piano most inferior, allow their agents 
to make use of the great prestige of the SOHMER 
house in gulling the buying public, although the 
name Sommer is used only as an attraction, for as yet 
they have not heard of a buyer who has been hum- 
bugged into purchasing the cheaply built Sommer 
for the SoumeEr of reputation. The public know the 
SOHMER well enough not to be humbugged. 

This Sommer fake Advertising, which is so general, 
seems to indicate that the Sommer people are respon- 
sible for this attempt to take advantage of the pres- 
tige of Soumer & Co. to push to the front the cheap 
built Sommer. 

An incident that occurred in Chicago last summer 
heightens the color of this suspicion. Lyon & Healy 
permitted the Sommer people to send one of their 
pianos to Chicago, and if it pleased, were to negoti- 
ate for the Western agency of the piano. When it 
arrived Mr, Healy noticed that the word Sommer only 
was on the fall board. He notified the manufacturers 
that unless the full name of the manufacturers was 
placed thereon his house could not negotiate for the 
agency. 

He gave his reasons, saying that as the word Som- 
mer only was on the piano it was calculated to de- 
ceive the buying public, and his house could not un- 
dertake to be a party to any such deception. He 
asked that ‘‘Sebastian Sommer” be placed on the 
instrument. As this request was not acceded to, 
Lyon & Healy refused to have anything more to do 
with the piano, From this incident it is fair to pre- 
sume that the Sommer people realized that they 
were trading on the name of Sohmer & Co., and from 


the advertising their agents are doing it is further to | 


be presumed that the responsibility of this whole 
business rests with the manufacturers. 


Because the manufacturers may wish to engage in 


— 
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should help them. It is surprising that agents should 
stoop to such contemptible business, as they are in 
the main reputable dealers. For anagent to do such 
advertising is to stamp himself a foe to the public. 

Sohmer & Co. are known far and wide as repu- 
table piano makers and their name recommends their 
goods. To have reached their present standing in 
the commercial and artistic world the firm have given 
many years of labor, besides spending many dollars 
in advertising, as we said before. 

Now a cheap John firm comes along, and from the 
possession of a similar name seeks to rob this firm of 
sales by contemptible methods and lying advertise- 
ments. 

If the Sommer crowd do not wish to have the 
trade believe them at the bottom of this disreputable 
business they will put some other stencil on their 
piano besides the simple word Sommer, and cause 
these misleading advertisements to disappear from 
dealers’ ads. 

It is very simply and easily remedied, and will 
stamp the Sommer people with the honesty of pur 
pose that they seem now to lack. 





Braumuller Notice. 

aoa UANT to an order made by the Hon. 

Henry Bischoff, Jr., one of the judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas for the City and County of New York, 
on the 11th day of December, 1898, notice is hereby given 
to all the creditors and persons having claims against 
Braumuller Company, a corporation lately doing business 
in the city of New York under the corporate name‘ Brau- 
muller Company,” that they are required to present their 
said claims, with the vouchers therefor, duly verified, to 
the subscriber, the duly appointed assignee of the said 
Braumuller Company for the benefit of its creditors, at his 
place of transacting business, room 12, No. 247 Broadway, 
in said city and county of New York, on or before the 17th 
day of February, 1894. 


December 12, 1893. Myer Foster, Assignee. 





TownseEnD, Dyetrr & E1nsrein, 
Attorney for Assignee, 
247 Broadway, New York City. 








W. F. Hubbard, the piano dealer of Lyons, N. Y., who became 
notorious about a year ago from crocked transactions in connection 





with his business, was sentenced on Tuesday, December 12, to seven 
years in Auburn Prison for forgery. 


E have received several letters written by a con- 
cern in Washington, N. J., called the Beet. 
hoven Organ Company, to people in various sections 
of the country, who have submitted them to the local 
dealers, they in turn sending themtous, The letters 
do not claim that the pianos and organs they offer 
are manufactured by them, but the implication re. | 
mains there all the same. No one, unless he were 
acquainted with this line of trade, would for a mo- 
ment doubt that the concern is a manufacturer, but 
this isnotso. There is no factory of the Beethoven 
kind anywhere. Beethoven on a piano or organ 
means stencil, and that on the other hand means the 
lowest kind of stuff that can be produced. 


a 


E have recently observed among several lots of 
handsome pianos of different makes of high 
priced goods that they will not bear close scrutiny, 
such as careful purchasers are apt to give them. On 
one exceedingly handsome upright we noticed a very 
cheap lock that was not set right; on a small grand 
we saw a low priced continuous hinge unevenly fit 
in; on another small grand cheap pedals; on yet a 
different upright of high grade indifferent, rough 
scroll work, which would mar the appearance of the 
case in the estimation of any cultured person accus- 
tomed to fine furniture at home. On another high 
grade upright we found rough joints lacking in finish, 
and a grand of another make had the cheapest ex- 
posed screws with common heads. 

Many high grade pianos have the names stenciled 
with ordinary bronze that fades rapidly and gives the 
appearance of stale ginger. The backs of some high 
grade pianos kill the sales frequently on account of 
the cheap looking finish. 

When such details are indifferently treated the re- 
sult is apt to prove that details are as important as 
scale itself, for these small points coming in under 
severe criticism cannot endure it and the sale is 
killed. Then the salesman is blamed, and many sales- 
men are notin the humor constantly to criticise the 
factory department and quietly take the blame. But 
itis all wrong. High grade pianos especially should 
be thoroughly finished on every square inch and no 





cheap material should be used in any part. 





this dirty business is no reason that an agent! 


What a prominent Piano Maker writes to 








ROTH & ENGELAAADT 


Piano Action Makers : 











“Your Actions, since you remodeled them, are just right 


every way. 


“ Book our order for sixteen sets per week, and when 


business becomes normal we shall increase order. 


“We notice that finishers 


take your Actions from racks in 


preference to working another make we have been trying; 
and we have no complaints when they go through wareroom. 


Please see that this state of affairs may continue.” 


_— 
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Pianos in Hotels. 


T has become the custom to place pianos in 
| principal guest chambers in leading hotels. Formerly 
the hotel that possessed a piano in its parlor was consid- 
ered a novelty. With the growth of the people in luxury 
came a demand for pianos not only in parlors but in guest 
chambers as well. All readers of THe MusicaL Courier 
know of the elegant pianos that were placed in the Hotel 
Waldorf last spring. In these days, when no house is com- 
plete without a piano, how can a hotel be considered first- 
class without an instrument ? 

The bonifaces of the country are waking up to this and 
are purchasing pianos. This is good advertising for the 
piano manufacturer, and it is not. 

Good advertising if the piano is kept in good shape, and 
poor if neglected, and the latter custom usually prevails. 

It is well known that a good piano in excellent condition, 
placed where the general public can see and try it, is sure 
to add prestige to the name on the instrument, and it should 
be equally as well known that a good*piano in poor condi- 
tion is damaging to the prestige of a piano. The latter fact 
is something that piano makers should take home and act 
upon, as it is easier to ruin a reputation than to build one. 
The reputation of goods where competition is present runs 
on the edge of a precipice, and a false move will plunge it 
down. 

In going through hotels we admire many specimens of 
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the piano builder’s art. Pianos that would grace the 
drawing room of the multimillionaire are to be met with, 
Cases are artistically designed and worked with all the 
skill of the master cabinet maker's art; many cases are 
beautifully colored by the artist’s brush; keys are of the 
finest ivory ; interior work first class in workmanship ; but 
when you sit down to one of these instruments your musi- 
cal sense is instantly offended. Actions are sluggish, uni- 
sons out of tune, and occasionally the entire instrument 
has fallen from pitch so much that its maker would not 
recognize his work. Is that a piano to add prestige to the 
name of a maker? Nothing more ruinous to a name can be 
thought of, as it repels the person of even a moderate 
amouut of musical knowledge or skill. 

The person thus disgusted does not reflect that the piano 
is out of shape, but blames the manufacturer for turning 
out such a poor instrument, 

Who is to blame for this false impression, the owner or 
the manufacturer? The piano belongs to the hotel propri- 
etor, and he should in justice to his guests keep it in good 
condition, and doubtless thinks it is. His chambermaids 
will pull up a window and let in an icy breath on the open 
piano, never thinking that they are ruining the instrument ; 
perhaps a guest will let a small boy thump the daylight out 
of the piano, and so on in many ways the instrument is un- 
fitted for the musical guest that will next occupy the apart- 
ment. The proprietor, knowing nothing of these things, hears 
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condition, He sends down to the manufacturer or his 
agent, desiring the piano tuned and placed in condition, 

This is done and in a short time it has to be done over 
again, until the proprietor gets weary of paying tuning 
bills and lets the piano “ rip,” as they say out West. From 
that moment the sound of that piano is silenced, for no 
guest with any musical knowledge will deign to, touch it 
after a few chords are struck, and it remains a mute that 
P damns the reputation of its maker. 

Now this state of things is common all over the country 
where pianos are in hotels, and it is time that manufacturers 
and agents remedied this. The owner cannot be depended 
on to see that the piano is in condition to be played upon, 
so it becomes the duty of the manufacturer or agent to 
look after the piano to save his reputation from suffer- 
ing. 

In large cities like New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, where so many pianos are in hotels a 
man should be detailed to look after them. He should 
tiot depend onthe proprietor for anything, but should make 
the round of the hotels at least four times a year correcting 
these errors. This work will pay, although the manufac- 
turer or dealer paysall the bills. One piano sale saved by 
having these instruments in shape will pay the expenses of 
a whole year of this work. Piano makers owe it to them- 
selves to attend to this suggestion, and the sooner it is 
adopted and put into practical operation the better. Let 











Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, in view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 
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us have pianos in hotels in better condition during 1894. 
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HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave & 19th St., New York. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 















\. Over 30 years’ experience. 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 Bast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





§25, 527, 529, 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


531 W. ~ STREET, NEW YORK. 





Piano Plates, 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


: Oldest house in the trade, 
PLATES SHIPPED TO 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





METAL PIPES — 
Pipe Org Organs. @) 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 


E. A. MARSH, 
Nyack, New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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Maker, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Cremona Violins, 
Violas and Cellos. 
French, German and 


other makers. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Near 1ath Street, 
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The Biphone or Double Euphonion. 


DOLPH SAX, inventor and reformer in mu- 
sical mechanics, in 1845 took out a patent in France 

for a new family of brass instruments, to which he gave 
the name of Saxhorns. This family, according to Berlioz 


in his '' Treatise on Instrumentation,” consisted of : 
Pitch. 
B flat or C saxhorn in altissimo.. - ¢ Gatave higher thas B flat & 
+ C cornet. 
; Fifth below preceding in B 


Soprano saxhorn in EB flat............ Pet 


; Similar with B flat cornet at 


Altosaxhora in B flat..............++ } present used. 


Tenor saxhorn in E flat.............+++ Similar with our alto. 
Similar with baritone and 
j 
Baritone saxhorn in B flat............ { eupbonion. 
Double bass saxhorn in E flat.......... Similar with our tuba. 
Double bass saxhorn in B flat.......... Similar with our contrabass. 


He also invented saxtrombas, otherwise what are now 
known as ‘‘tenors,” or valve trombones, and a family of 
saxtubas, which, says Berlioz, ‘“‘are instruments with 
mouthpieces and a mechanism of three cylinders; they are 
of enormous sonorousness, carrying far, and producing ex- 
traordinary effect in military bands intended to be heard in 
the open air.” Of their form he writes: ‘“‘ Their shape— 
elegantly rounded—recalls that of antique trumpets on a 
grand scale,” a remark which would seem to assign to Sax 
the honor of adopting the term ‘‘ helicon ” form to all kinds 
of brass instruments. Besides the foregoing he experi- 
mented continuously with instruments of novel coustruc- 
truction, some of his contrivances having as many as six 
valves, and from two to seven bells, also rotary bells for 
changing the direction of the sound. Further, remarks 
W. H. S. in Grove’s Dictionary, ‘‘he also attacked the 
problem of true intonation in valve instruments, by means 
of what he terms a compensation,” a term that has been 
adopted by later manufacturers, who claim to be engaged 
in pursuing the same laudable purpose. 

I have connected the name of Sax with my subject for 
the purpose of pointing out that he was the originator of 
the forms of brass instruments as at present employed ; 
that ‘he planned ail the tubes and mechanism on a far 
sounder acoustical basis than had been attempted in the 
fortuitous and disconnected contrivances of former periods,” 
and there can be no doubt “‘ greatly added to the compass, 
richness and flexibility of the military brass and reed bands.” 
It will be seen from the foregoing account that while im- 
provements may have been effected by later makers there 
is not, up to the present moment, any really new invention 
added to the list of Sax’s achievements. The passage of 
the airway through pistons may have been much improved, 
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the compensators advanced to a higher state of perfection, 
the forms molded into more elegant shapes ; but after all, 
as before remarked, nothing new has really been added to 
the ensemble of the family of brass instruments as em- 
ployed in military bands. And in saying this I do not for- 
get the biphone, or double belled euphonion, for, as has al- 
ready been stated, Sax made instruments with any number 
of bells up to seven; neither am I unmindful of the so- 
called recent additions in the way of pistons. 

It is apparent from the above that the biphone is the 
outcome of the attempts of Sax to place in the hands of 
performers an instrument affording the facility of changing 
the quality of tone (timbre) at pleasure, and in this later 
makers are following him. At the present time, however, 
the euphonion is the only instrument furnished with an ad- 
ditional bell, used in American military bands, although 
specimens of its application to other instruments are not 
wanting in Europe. 

The euphonion is a baritone of large bore, and so named 
to distinguish it from the althorn in B flat, which is the bari- 
tone saxhorn mentioned in the list above given. I have 
heard it said the instrument received its title from Mr. 
Phasey, whose name became known throughout Europe 
some years since as a most brilliant performer upon the 
same. How true this may be I cannot say, but one thing 
appears certain, the name is peculiar to English nomencla- 
ture ; at least it was up to a few years since, while even 
now one rarely finds the instrument alluded to in any for- 
eigr arrangements or scores except as a baritone. It was 
adopted in military bands very generally as far back as 
1860, and used to replace the old serpent and ophicleide, 
which are now both practically obsolete, specimens of them 
being found only in museums or the archives of some in- 
strument maker. Its sounds are in what is termed the 8 
foot octave, extending from B flat belowin the bass clef 
through three octaves upward, a range specially fitting it 
to occupy the position of a solo instrument. 

The quality of tone is of baritone color, broad, open, 
vibrant to a degree, but extremely flexible. This fact en- 
ables the performer to display his artistic powers in the 
realm of ideal interpretation, where tone in all its shades 
and expression in all its manifestations count for so much. 
There is no modern brass instrument better adapted to the 
purpose of the highest order of musical expression than is 
the euphonion, and that its beauties are appreciated so ex- 
tensively may be regarded as an encouraging sign of the 
growing esteem for the beautiful in the regions of tone 
color. 

The addition of another and smaller bell to the eupho- 
nion, with contrivances necessary to divert the wind through 








it, adds to the usefulness of the instrument, and greatly 
enhances the pleasure of the performer. The purpose of 
this additional bell is to modify and, in fact, change the 
quality of tone evolved from the instrument, an object that 
may be effected instantaneously by pressing down the 
piston furnished to open the airway into it, while at the 
same time shutting it off from the original bell. 

A writer on the subject of the bell, in Grove's Dictionary, 
remarks: ‘‘ It undoubtedly adds to the power of the tone, 
on the same principle as the speaking trumpet reinforces 
the voice, though the exact cause of the fact is not known,” 
Further, as showing the power of the bell to modify tone, 
Chappell, in his History of Music, after discussing the effect 
of length on the pitch of tubes, remarks: ‘‘ And yet anyone 
might practice the horn in a drawing room, if he would 
have a bell to take on and off.” From these quotations it 
may be inferred that the second and smaller bell will re- 
duce the volume of tone. Acquaintance with the biphone 
establishes the truth of the inference, for this two voiced 
instrument really possesses tonal powers of two contrasting 
colors, viz., baritowe and tenor. 

Herein lies its great utility in the hands of the soloist or 
efficient performer in band or orchestra. The soloist can 
produce surprising effects of contrast in the tasteful. 
ness of his method of modifying the tones of his in. 
strument to suit the emotional character of this or that 
phrase or period, to the extent of carrying on a kind of 
musical dialogue ; while in the band or orchestra, especial- 
ly if of small numbers, the fact of having a two voiced in- 
strument in the hands of one man must weigh with progres- 
sive leaders, who are desirous of securing the greatest 
tonal variety possible within the limits of their organiza- 
tion. 

Tone is valued according to the homogeneity or otherwise 
of its characteristics ; and if it be possible to produce two 
distinct tonal effects, each one being of beautiful color, and 
without sacrifice of the pristine tone character of the voices 
supposed to be represented, then the biphone is a distinct 
acquisition to band and orchestral instrumentation, for the 
reasons givenabove. Mr. Raffayolo, the celebrated eupho- 
nion soloist, formerly of Gilmore’s Band but now with 
Sousa’s concert organization, has, upon his American Ex- 
celsior double bell euphonion satisfactorily demonstrated 
that suchis possible, and his performances have done much 
to bring the biphone into prominence before the public, and 
obtain recognition for it among euphonion soloists in all 
parts of the country, who are now rapidly adopting it. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that this instrument, 
singular in appearance though it be, has come to stay and 
must be in the future taken account of by composers and 
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arrangers, It affords great scope for the display of inge- 
nuity in the construction of ingenious passages suited to its 


dual characteristics, a fact that the foregoing musicians | 


will not fail to recognize and immmediately put into prac- 
tice. But, in the meantime, baritone parts as already pub- 


lished, wherein are ofttimes cued important phrases, &c., | 
for trombones, are well adapted to show off the usefulness | 


of the biphone, especially where, through unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, the trombone is absent from the ranks of the 
band.—A. A. Clappé, in ‘‘ The Dominant.” 





Chosts. 
HE Georgia Music House, at Macon, is hav- 
ing a reign of terror. It has a mystery, as yet unex- 
plained, that reads like a tale from the middle ages. It 
can also boast of possessing the only bona fide ghost in the 
music trade at presert, although it is to be supposed that 
some enterprising dealer will furnish us with ghost stories 


now that this one is printed. Here is the story as told by | 


the Macon ‘* Evening News:” 


A lot of strong men frightened almost into jimjams formed an in- 
teresting scene in the centre of Macon to-day. 

The tuning room of the Georgia Music House in the rear of their 
store was the location. A shower of bird shot falling from some un- 
known source was the mystery, and many people were the puzzled 
spectators. 

This morning about 9:30 o’clock Mr. Will Irvine, of the Georgia 
Music House, with several employés of the store, was in the tuning 
room in the rear engaged in tuning and repairing several instru- 
ments, when their attention was attracted by a peppering noise of 
something falling on the floor like rain pattering on a roof. 

The men all stopped and began to investigate. The result of the 
investigation soon had the hair of every man present standing up por- 
cupine fashion and their faces covered with a thousand little bumps 
raised by sheer fright. 

It was raining shot. A steady shower of No. 6 bird shot was rain 
ing from toward the ceiling all over the room. 

The shot came peppering down thick and fast, from whence no one 
could tell, and rattled on the exposed string boards of the open 
pianos and stiff hats, making a noise that tended, under the circum- 
stances, to further increase the fears of the frightened men. 

The most thorough investigation revealed the fact that there was 
no one upstairs and the upper floor was swept clean of everything. 
The ceiling is sound, and tongued and grooved so as to render it even 
water and air proof. 

Then where could the shot be coming from? They were still rain- 
ing down all over the room from wall to wall and from front door to 
rear, 

Several well-known people were telephoned and called from the 
street to witness the strange phenomena. All were mystified beyond 
expression. The little lead pellets kept raining steadily down as if 
they were coming through some kind of a screen in large quantities. 

For more than two hours the shot shower continued unabated. 
During that time a large number of people who had heard the 
strange stary visited the scene. The verdict of all was the same, 


that it was the strangest mystery in the history of Macon and sur- 
| passed all understanding or explanation. 

During the rain there must have fallen several pounds of shot. The 
| shot looked as ifthey had been used, bearing marks, batters and 
bruises. 

| Is the house haunted? 

| Ifmot, it might as well be, so far as Mr. Irvine’s employés are con- 
| cerned, for they firmly believe and declare that they will not work in 
| there any more. 

The house that was the scene of this strange mystery was for five 
years used as Clay’s undertaking establishment. During that time 
several suicides, murderers and murdered lay in state there waiting 
for the funeral hour, and those inclined to be superstitious firmly 
believe that the place is haunted and ghosts of some of these late 
earthly mortals are at the bottom of the mystery. 

Afew nightsago Mr. Will. Irvine, who is a man of undoubted 
nérve and not inclined to be superstitious, told his brother, Mr. Ed- 
Irvine, that he positively would not work in that room at night alone 
any more. Mr. Irvine said that he could not keep the doors locked ; 
that just as soon as he locked them and returned to his work the lock 
would click and the door stand wide open. Footsteps could be heard 
wandering around inthe room constantly, and the sound of muffled 
voices kept up a continual noise. 

Someone, he said, tampered with his light, and at times he had the 
most brilliant illumination, and again he wasin the dark. Mr. Ir- 
vine was not afraid, but this state of affairs kept him so rattled and 
nervous that he could not confine his mind to his work. 

Whether the house is haunted or not, the shot mystery is certainly 
a strange phenomena and remains to be explained. 








Felgemaker Organs. 


B. FELGEMAKER, pipe organ builder, 
» Erie, Pa., has within recent months shipped the 
following organs: Warren Avenue Congregational Church, 
Chicago, having 2 manuals and 25 registers ; Moore Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn., 2 manuals and 
30 registers; First Presbyterian Church, Green Bay., Wis., 
2 manuals and 35 stops ; First Presbyterian Church, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., 2 manuals and 21 registers; St. Joseph's 
Church, New Castle, Pa.,2 manuals and 30 registers; First 
Presbyterian Church, Sunbury, Pa., 2 manuals, 29 regis- 
ters; St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Muskegon, Mich., 2 
manuals, 24 registers; St. Boniface’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 3 manuals, 40 registers; Grace 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 2 manuals, 20 stops. 








ANTED—A traveling salesman well acquainted in the trade 
and having traveled in nearly all parts United States desires 
position with piano or organ manufacturer. Address, care this 
office, “ Traveling Salesman.” 
ANTED—A man with ability to manage an important Western 
branch for an Eastern piano manufacturer. An acquaintance 
with the Western trade and exterded experience in the piano and 
organ business desirable; unexceptional references required. Ad- 
dress E., care MUSICAL COURIER. 
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It is important to your business interests 
to have THE MUSICAL COURIER on your 
desk every week. 

You do not want to depend. upon any stray 
copies or occasional copies, but on the regu. 
lar paper mailed to you every week. 

Matters of vital consequence to you will be 
discussed in these columns every issue, and 
you will lose information and material you 
need in arguments to make sales if you fail 
to get this paper. 

Your competitors have it; if not all, at least 
a large number. 

They will use this paper to make sales and 
you will be defeated without being able to 
discover the reason. 

The reason is very simple to your compet- 
itor and to us: You are not a subscriber to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Send your $4 and get the paper each and 
every week during the year. 

Our Information Bureau is open free of 
charge to every subscriber. We can answer 
any questions pertaining to music, musical 
instruments and the music trade. 

One answer may pay you more than a hun- 
dred times the price of the subscription. 

Have your name entered on our subscrip- 
tion list and enjoy the same benefits your 
competitors get through us. 








—The first calendar of the new year received at this office comes 
from Newby & Evans, the New York piano manufacturers. 

—Albert Nordheimer, Esq., of A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto and 
North America generally, was in town last week. 

—Mr. W. J. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, is in town. 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE. 


nteipjainnedipennitemeian 
NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads, published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


> 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. IX. 


The following ad. is good in all but one thing, and that is 
vital. The last statement is not true. The lady might 
not have the piano repaired for 30 years, but it wouldn't 
be because it did not need repairs. Of course ‘‘ repairs” 
is avery elastic word. It may mean little or much. 

Speaking of repairs reminds me of the story an English 
friend recently toldme. The same system is in use in this 
country to a cértain extent. In fact, | know of a music 
house which carries the idea even further than the Eng- 
lish do. 

Here is the story. In selling a piano the dealer said 
that his men would regularly visit the buyer's house, and 
see that the piano was kept in perfect tune for one year, 
and after that the service would be continued on paymeut 
of lor £2 per annum, As a result the pianonever went 
wrong, never needed repairs, and was a continual adver- 
tisement for the maker. If any little thing was out of 
order it was fixed up at once, and without the owner 
ever knowing the difference. That kind of treatment might 





make a piano last 30 years without repairs, but even then 
it would have to be a very good instrument. 


* 
* * 


Leading dealers continue to send me acknowledgments 
and copies of papers containing reprints of my ads. 
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The other day we repaired for a 
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lady a two year old piano which 


cost her $350. It would have been 
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dear at $200. 


Fae GhO MOURA Bios 


(a prize taker), it would not have 


come to us for repairs in 30 years. 





(CURTIS & FRENCH. 


Redbank and Lakewood, N.J. ; 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. { 
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This week I am complimented by seeing W. J. Dyer & 
Brother, of St. Paul, fall into line, and also that A. D. 
Scammell & Co., of Bellevue, Ohio, use the same ad. This 
goes to show that conditions in different parts of the coun- 
try are very much alike, and as I said once before, if I 
know how to advertise pianos in Newark, I also know how 
to do it any place else. 


* 
~ co 


Here is an ad. that is decidedly original. It is a little 
too long, maybe, but there is a straightforward, truthful 














earnestness about it that will undoubtedly make it bring 
results, and that’s what an ad. is for: 


PIANOS. 


A few years ago we considered luxuries to be possessed 
| by only the very rich. To-day no home is complete with- 
out its piano. Now when you can buy a piano, and a good 
one, and, be it understood, right here at home (and every | 
man or woman who purchases a piano ought in fairness and 
decency to buy it at home)—I say when you can buya 
piano at an outlay of $2 per week, why be without one? 
Now, if you can buy a good piano at $1.25 per week, de- 
cidedly it is cheaper to own one than to be deprived of this 
great luxury. This is cheaper than artificial light, that is, 
than electric light will be some of these days, which will, no 
doubt, be cheaper than daylight when we harness Niagara 
Falls and deliver its power in Madison. Now I offer you 
your choice of 


50 ELEGANT PIANOS, 


fully warranted, with all trimmings, on 
Payments of from $5 to $10 per Month, 


and with a thousand references from people here at home, 
with whom you are acquainted. I also have parlor and 
chapel organs, and all the leading small instruments, 
such as 


Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos, Etc., 


and 25 second-hand pianos and organs, in pr:me condition. 
and on terms to suit, at prices ranging from $25 to $150, | 
Call on or write for particulars. 


W. W. WARNER, 


27 W. Main Street, MADISON, WIS, 


One thing—and a very important thing it is, too—which 
gives this ad. weight is that Mr. Warner has a gilt- 
edged reputation for honesty and reliability in Madison. 
It doesn’t do any good to advertise if people don’t believe 
what you say, and if you want them to believe it you must 
do it. Don't ever publish an ad. that you can’t back up in 
letter and spirit. If a man tells the exact truth part of 
the time and lies part of the time, he will get caught often 
enough to make his truth telling of no benefit to him. 


* 
* * 


I have already used so much space that I will give only 
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World's Fair, Chicago, Awards 
in the Musical Instrument Department 
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one ad, this time. It is seasonable, and I think I aia to 
receive several hundred papers into which it is copied. 
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Mr. Morris Steinert, New Haven, ran into the city last Wednesday 
and ran out again. 
Messrs. A. Rachals and Ernst Hupfeld sailed for Germany on 
the Scandia, of the Hamburg line, last Wednesday. 
M. J. W. Guernsey, Scranton, called on Sohmer & Co, last week. 
Mr. Relf, of Ford & Reif, Jamestown, N. Y., spent the latter part 
of last week in New York. ‘ 
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Books on the Violin. 
MONG the many works which have been 
written on the violin comparatively few treat of its 
construction. And among these few there is not one by an 
English author in which the methods of graduation, arch- 
ings, &c., as practiced by the old masters, are fully and 
plainly indicated. 

Although Davidson gives directions for constructing vio- 
lins, and mentions in a general way the different systems 
of graduation in vogue among old makers, modern makers 
have always contended that these, if followed, would in- 
evitably result in failure. 

That learned Latinist, Ed. Heron Allen, is quite explicit, 
giving the minutiz of construction to such an extent that 
one would suppose he had an almost perfect acquaintance 
with the subject. But makers are nearly as unanimous in 
pronouucing his work an unsafe guide, as in the case of 
Davidson. 

The late Geo. Hart, while entirely silent on the details 
of construction, refers to Maugin, a French writer, as one 
who may be profitably consulted ; but his treatment of 
the subject, especially so far as it relates to graduation, is 
no more satisfactory than that of the writers already men- 
tioned. 

There is, however, one French author, N. E. Simoutre, 
also a maker, who, in a pamphlet published in 1886, ‘‘ Un 
Progres en Lutherie,” gives plates illustrating the gradua- 
tions and archings of Maggini, Stradivarius, Amati, J. 
Guarnerius del Gesu and Stainer, accompanied with explan- 
atory notices of each of these masters. The measurements 
are given in millimetres, and cover all the points of both 
tables of the violin. By these it will be seen that the old 
masters rarely made two violins exactly alike, but varied 
according to the exigency of the case, the nature of the 
material and the effect to be obtained. But it will be ob- 
served that not one of them followed the graduations of the 
above named writers. There is scarcely a resemblance be- 
tween the graduations of Maggini, Amati, Stradivarius, G. 
del Gesu and Stainer, yet in all the works alluded to above 
there is essentially but one method recommended. 

It is to be regretted that this excellent work of Mr. 
Simoutre’s has not been translated into English, and it is 
difficult to be obtained even in French. There is much 
matter in it which could not fail to be interesting and 
profitable to every violin lover, and possibly to a few 
makers.—‘' Violin World.” 








—Mr. Malcolm Love, of Waterloo, N. Y., was in New York last 
week. 
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Factory and Office: 
$24, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Co 
MASS., 


|_ ORING & BLAKE ORGAN 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 




















OF WORCESTER, 





Music Engraving 


Fr: 


PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—- 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS,{ THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


BE. A. COLE, Szcrerary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presimewr. 


Office and Warérooms, 36 East 14th St. (cao: Souare), New York. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amoric<e, London. 


RUSSIA—Haexrman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 


AUSTRALIA—Svutron Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Bdume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 





AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muner & Tuomrson, Christ- 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricnarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave, NEW YORK. 














OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 









ALBANY, N.Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Waltun, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway. New York, 
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The Bagpipe. 

HE bagpipe is not, as is generally supposed, 
an exclusively Scottish instrument and unknown to 
other nations. It is, indeed, the national instrument of 
Scotland, but it is also that of the hill countries of India, 
and is still popular among the mountaineers of Turkey, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy and Sweden. It was 
known in China centuries ago, and is yet to be heard in 
Tibet. The Persians had a bagpipe, and so had the Egyp- 
tians, and in the British Museum may be seen a set of 

small pipes, without the bag, of the time of Moses. 

It is certain that the bagpipe was in use among the 
Hebrews and Greeks, and it is supposed that the Romans 
borrowed it from the latter. The Greeks learned its use 
from the Celtic faces with whom they came in contact, the 
music of the pipe having always had a peculiar fascination 
for the Celts. 

In its primitive state the instrument consisted of a simple 
chanter and drone with bag attached. The pipe called the 
chanter is a kind of oboe, a tube with eight holes, and is 
handled like that instrument. The drones are pipes that 
sound each only one continuous low note. 

The music proceeds from the chanter and drones, whose 
mouthpieces are inserted in a leather bag, which the player 
inflates by blowing with his mouth through a tube, the 
wind being forced out by pressing the bag under the arm. 
During the sixteenth century another drone was added, 
and from the early part of the eighteenth century till the 
present time all Scotch bagpipes have had three drones. 

The music played on the bagpipe is called the pibroch 
and has a wonderful power in exciting the martial instincts 
and hilarity of the Scottish Highlander. To an American 
its rhythm is so irregular and its notes in stirring pieces 
appear to be so jumbled that he can hardly reconcile his ears 
to them, but those who understand pipe music affect to dis- 
cover ina well composed pibroch the imitative sounds of 
march, conflict, flight and pursuit, and all the movements 
of a desperate fight. 

Although not the most tuneful of instruments, no sound, 
however melodious, can thrill the hearts of Highlanders, 
whether Scottish, Swedish or Indian, like a burst of their 
own wild native pipes. On the battlefied it has animated 
those who followed it to the intensest frenzy ; when all 
other music has been drowned by the confusion and car- 
nage of the scene it has been borne into the thickest of the 
fight, where its followers could be always found struggling 
fiercely to its strange, weird notes. 

And not only on the field of battle, but on their return 





from foreign campaigns, it has welcomed them back to the 
home of their loved ones and the hills of their nativity in 
Strains that recalled the memories of the past as no other 
music could do. 

Many remarkable instances have been recorded of the 
effect of the pibroch on the Highlanders of Scotland, When 
they marched across the desert sands of Egypt, beneath 
the burning sun, under the command of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, at the beginning of the present century, weary, 
footsore, short of water, the pipers struck up ‘‘ Lochaber 
No More.” ‘Tears filled the eyes of many a stern soldier as 
the plaintive melody filled the air, and first one and then 
another faltered in the march and lagged behind. 

One of the officers, on noting the men falling out, ordered 
the pipers to play the ‘‘ Cameron’s Gathering.” The tune 
worked like magic. The stirring memories of a thousand 
years were aroused ; the stragglers fell into line again, the 
ranks were closed and all marched forward to victory.— 
** Kate Field's Washington.” 





Collins & Armstrong Company. 


NQUESTIONABLY Collins & Armstrong 

Company stand to-day at the head of all music deal- 

ers in Texas, and can show the most progressive record of 

any firm in the same line of business in the entire South. 
And they are a Fort Worth firm, too. 

This is a strong statement, but it is nothing more than is 
honestly due the company. All great enterprises that suc- 
ceed have as a general rule a small beginning, and the 
same is true of Collins & Armstrong Company. Years ago 
Mr. Warren Collins, now an active officer in the company, 
on a visit to the State of Texas grasped the idea of estab- 
lishing a music house and growing as the population in- 
creased. He saw that the future promised patronage to a 
live music institution. 

Mr. Collins located at Waco and began to conduct a busi- 
ness for himself. At that time only a few pianos and or- 
gans comprised his stock of instruments and bis business 
extended over a small territory. Slowly but surely the 
business grew, a few goods on consignment being the orig- 
ination and starting point. 
the firm about this time. He possessed the peculiar ability 
which, associated with his partner, enabled the firm to at 
once spring forward into prominence. As the business in- 
creased Mr. Collins assumed the department of securing 
patronage, manipulating and planning some of the princi- 
pal moves so successfully that a telling effect was speedily 


realized. Mr. Armstrong during this time had a general | 


Mr. Almon Armstrong joined | 





supervision over the financial matters of the firm. Mr. 
Armstrong’s special ability in directing and sustaining 
large commercial moves and in the management of a 
large business has succeeded remarkably in securing and 
building up large capital and credit for the firm. His well 
laid plans and business methods of conducting trade in 
dealing with all classes of people has been a large factor in 
holding and securing credit and trade. 

A move was later made from Waco to Fort Worth, and a 
special partnership formed with George Mulkey, and J. F. 
Ellis, a well-known business man of Fort Worth. Latera 
stock company of $100,000 capital was organized, and re- 
cently increased to a charter for $200,000. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company, so well known 
throughout America, took an interest in the Collins & 
Armstrong Company, whose officers at present are: J. F. 
Ellis, president; H. D Cable, vice-president ; Warren Col- 
lins, secretary; Elmon Armstrong, treasurer and general 
manager. 

The business of the company has steadily increased until 
agencies have been established in nearly all the cities of 

exas, and their trade extends throughout the States ot 
Texas and Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 

This article is from the Fort Worth ‘ Gazette,” but 
is apt to have its superlative in the first sentence 
challenged. Unquestionably the Collins & Arm- 
strong Company is a great concern, and we wish it 
prosperity for 1894. 











No Stoves 


In our factory; only 
steady, reliable steam 
heat. No baking all day 
and freezing all night. 
Consequence—uniformity 
in every point of finish as 
opposed to extremes. 
Made to last. 


The Claflin Piano. 


STEAM HEATED FACTORIES. 


6517 to 623 West 45th St., 
New York. 














KRANICH & BACH 





® PIANOS. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS : 
238 to 245 EF. 23d St... New York. 








Newest, Largest and Best Equipped Factories. 
New Patents, New Improvements,- New Cases. 
Exquisite Tone and Action, Undoubted Durability. 
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¢ PIANOS. - 





FILAZELTON 





BROTHERS 





a es =.) “oe 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + )( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. a 


Ce APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.++>>- 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PULUACH, NHW YoOoRE. 











@ CARL 
faa FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Fore.gn and Domestic, made a ary me of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retai!, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coxtin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

. Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 








S.S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







SEND FOR 
CATATOGUE. 






STORE. AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWOS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 









JACOB DOLL, Manufacturer. 
Office, Factory and Warerooms : 
Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave., 


(East 133rd Street), 
NEW YORK, 





PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





Sorr Stor. | 
PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


Wis thy. 


& C0 FFs 
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175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 
COR. MOTT ST., CTIONS. 


NEW YORK. 
E"a.aRRAND A WVotery, 





























High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St , New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Ps HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. EXartforda, Conz. 











DIAMOND 















YOURS ’ 
IF G. O'Coner 
you Manufacturer 
PAY and Carver ef 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
NO DN A VARIETY OF 
2 Exorbitant Orders from — prompt- 
ly attended to, 
5 > PRICE. 
. FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 610 & 512 West $5th St. 
° 6@.. votn and 11th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic a 





(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
“Musica! Opinion and Music Trade Review.’’| 


Continued from Tur Musicar Courter, November ag, 1893. 


For first article see*May 18, 1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November 9, 
1892. For fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
Sifth article see December 21, 1892. For sixth article 
see January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
11, 1893. For eighth article see January 18, 1893. 
For ninth article see January 25,1893. For tenth 
article see February 15, 1893. For eleventh article 
see March 22,1893. For twelfth article see May 24, 
1893. For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893. 
For fourteenth article see October 11, 1893. For fif- 
teenth article see October 25, 1893. For sixteenth 
article see November 15, 1897. For seventeenth ar- 
ticle see November 29, 1893. 





Cuarrer X.—Serrinc THE ACTION 
HE manufacture of the different kinds of 
actions has been for years regarded as a special 
branch of piano making, and dealt with accordingly. Most 
piano makers procure their actions (as well as their key- 
boards, from firms whe occupy themselves with this part of 
the instrument alone. This arrangement to the trade; for 
not every maker of pianos is so gifted as—even if he be 
able to build an instrument which shall be acoustically 
well constructed—to be at the same time a thorough 
mechanician. Such a man is therefore greatly assisted in 
his work if he can procure from other sources a well made 
action. Nevertheless he may not be ignorant of what con- 
stitutes a good action. He must study the mechanical 
portion of the instrument, and be intimately acquainted 
with the theory and practical working of the action. Still 
he need not trouble himself, costly experiments having for 
their object the invention of improvements. 

It is mot mecessary here to enumerate a list of action 
makers ; suffice it to say that a careless maker of actions 
cannot long carry on the business, for not only is competi- 
tion in this branch as keen as in any other, but there are 
plenty of instrument makers who not only understand 
quite enough about mechanics to detect any fault in con- 
struction and to point it out to the mechanician, but also to 
criticise closely any want of exactitude in the workmanship. 
Some piano makers make it a point of honor to construct 
their own actions ; but even in such cases the action shop 
is mostly a separate department, and it is very seldom that 
any novelty is initiated therein. 

If we set aside the square piano, which is nowadays so 
little in vogue as to be seldom seen unless specially ordered, 
we have to deal with the actions of grands and uprights 
alone. Both of these are quite different from each other, 
in consequence of the one lying horizontally, and the other 
being vertical. For grand pianos the repetition action 
brought out by Sebastian Erard (who introduced his 
system to the public in Paris during the year 1826) is gen- 
erally retained. In the course of time the action introduced 
by Erard has been altered, and the elasticity of the ham- 
mer shank has been greatly improved. 

To Henri Herz, of Paris, belongs the credit of having sim- 
plified the mode of working while retaining the principles 
laid down by Erard. It may, however, be fairly said that 
most makers of grands still retain the Erard action as im- 
proved by Herz. There is only one firm which has brought 
out and maintained an action of its own, namely, Bliith- 
ner, of Leipsic; still nothing has yet been discovered 
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which will quite satisfy the restless and inventive minds of 
ou? piano makers. 

In the matter of actions for upright pianos there is not 
much to say. They are all more or jess copies of the same 
model, which each manufacturer modifies to suit his own 
proclivities. We may divide them into two classes, accord- 
ing to the action of the dampers. One has over dampers, 
the other under dampers. The over dampers are so ar- 
ranged as to damp the vibration of the strings at a point 
above where the hammer strikes; while the under damp- 
ers act below that point. Im consequence of the endeavors 


made by all makers to increase the tone as much as possi-_ 


ble the system of over dampers is falling more and more inté 
desuetude ; and, notwithstanding that it possesses certain 
advantages, it will in time have to give place to the under 
damping system. In America the system of under damp- 
ers is exclusively used ; while in Germany more than one- 
half of the uprights turned out are provided with over 
dampers. 

I do not intend to enter into a detailed description of the 
various kinds of actions. My reason for writing this 
chapter arises from the fact that in none of the text-books 
have I found any instructions as to the correct mode of 
setting an action, and I believe that the majority of instru- 
ment makers will be thankful for such information. If we 
take up any trade organ it would seem from the advertis- 
ing columns as though every piano maker understood 
thoroughly and exactly how to provide his instrument with 
an agreeable and light touch, and as this cannot be ac- 
complished without proper setting, it would appear as 
though every maker was competent to insure a proper set- 
ting of theaction. No manufacturer—however small in his 
way—omits to mention in his advertisement that, in ad- 
dition to beauty, fullness and excellence of tone, his instru- 
ments possess an agreeable and incomparable lightness of 
touch. If, however, we proceed to examine how this light- 
ness of touch is obtained, we shall in most instances find a 
lump of lead let into the front part of the key, the object 
of which is to assist 1n overcoming the resistance of the 
mechanism. That a piano maker should endeavor by any 
means (which do not injure the touch) to reduce the resist- 
ance of the mechanism is not to be caviled at; but if a 
maker imagines that lightness of touch consists merely in 
a diminution of the force required to press a key down, 
he is a long way out in his calculations. 

Many manufacturers blame the putting together of the 
action for the want of lightness of touch in their instru- 
ments ; but this is not the case, for if forty makers cannot 
give their actions lightness of touch, we shall find the forty- 
first who will with the same actions produce an agreeable 
touch. How much time and trouble this man has ex- 
pendedin teaching himself how this is to be accomplished it 
were bootless to.inquire ; but it will be of use to point out 
some of the chief defects in setting. 

If the player strikes the keys and finds that an effort is 
required to press them down, it gives the impression of a 
heaviness in the action, but not of anagreeabletouch. The 
fault here lies in most cases in the position of the lever rod, 
which should be so set as to form a prolongation of the 
hopper arm below the pivot. I have often found that the 
point at which the rod lifts the tangent is too far removed 
from the pivot of the hopper, being placed nearly at the 
end of the tangent, underneath the catcher, and this must 
produce a feeling of heaviness in the action. 

Now, it isa law in mechanics that ‘‘ what is gained in 
power is lost in time,” so that by placing thelever rod in 
such a position, the maker does not really gain the object. 
It is well known that with such an arrangement the keys 
must sink much deeper. But if an agreeable touch is 





aimed at, the front edge of the aaaer should not sink eas 
than 9mm. If, however, we restrict the fall of the key in 
front to this amount, we must, in order to get sufficient rise 
at the back, move the pin on which the key pivots, so much 
farther toward the front edge of the key. Thereby, how- 
ever, the leverage of the key in front has been re- 
duced, and the back length correspondingly increased ; 
so that, according to the aforesaid law, we must employ 
more power in forcing the key down. We therefore see 
that if we shift the position of the lever rod along the tan- 
gent—provided the depth to which the key sinks remains 
the same—we cannot diminish the power required to over- 
come the resistance of the action. 

One of the first things to be done in setting the action is 
to ascertain the point at which each key shall balance, and 
this point must be soarranged that,-when the front edge of 
the key is depressed 9mm., the back part shall rise suffi- 
ciently to raise the lever rod tothe required height. Witha 
depression of 9mm., and a total length of key—7, ¢., from 
the front edge to the point on which the lever rod rests—of 
40 to 45 cm., it should raise the lever rod5% mm. The 
relative lengths of each arm of the key from the pin should 
be as 2:5. Hence if we divide the length of the key into 
eight equal parts, five should be in front of the pin, and 
three behind it. The black semitone keys are 49 mm. 
shorter than the white keys, but the same proportions of 
length are applicable to them. 

If we now examine the action, we shall find that very 
little alteration can be made in the various parts of it after 
ithas been put together by the action maker. After 
setting the action in place, the following points should be 
observed. The length of the hammer shank should be 
13cm. from the centre of the pivot on which the boss of the 
hammer turns to the centre of the face of the hammer 
head, measured in astraightline. The position of the ham- 
mer after delivering its blow should be such as fo give it a 
tendency to fall back. The distance traveled over by the 
hammer head, from its point of rest to the string, should be 
48mm. All these measurements are equally applicable to a 
grand or an upright action ; and if the hammer be stopped 
by the catcher after having completed one-third of its re- 
turn, the hopper will have plenty of time to return to its 
proper position under the boss of the hammer. 

(To be continued.) 





—The city of Genoa has refused an offer of 60,000 frs. for a violin of 
Paganini. 

—The Stradivarius violoncello dated 1714, and lately the property of 
Alex. Batta, is known to be among the finest instruments that ever 
left the hands of the great Cremonese maker. It has a red varnish, 
is admirably proportioned, dates from the maker’s best epoch, has 
never undergone any repairs, and is free from all injury. It still 
possesses a sonority of tone that no other stringed instrument can 
give an idea of. Batta purchased it in 1836 from a dealer named 
Thiboust, who acquired it in Spain, where it had belonged to King 
Charles IV., for the sum of 7,500 frs.—a good advance on the 90 frs. 
which formed the average price obtained by Stradivarius. It has 
now been sold for 80,000 frs. to the English dealer, Hill, who has pur- 
chased it for a rich foreigner. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORCAN CO. 


2” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





Waterloo, N.Y. 
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CATALOGUE FREE! 
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PIANOS 4»2 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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WESSEL NiceL Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 486 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- - NEW Yorn=z. . . 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


pounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


&o., a0 — 


XL. FE". HEPBURN é& CO., 
ROOM sage BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y¥. 














HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


‘‘ The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. BoyLe. 








‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. 


‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, {3 East (4th Street, New York City. 
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PIANO AND ‘ORGAN 


MATERIALS 4N° 
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RICHARDSON 
seuner, Goane en. Wore. Pi an oO Case Co. ’ 


PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 
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NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & 0O., Western 


nts, Vv 
174 and 176 W. Avenue, CEMA TLL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents. 
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EDiUM 16, 
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| High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
| Piano Cased Organs 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 0, 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johneville, N, Y., on N. ¥, C. RR.; Chicage Heights on East Ill, RR, 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


“TROLUNAL ‘Wod MOM Keay 





formerly with Deige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
a i Soe . as rmerly Foreman of Steinway & Svus’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. 














THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS. 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A4365. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER &.CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 


STEGER yy 
EZ 











PI€GZDOS 
Containing vane “el | SS AA 
SS — 


STHGHR cw Cco., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail ehould be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue. 








KUSHsGERTS 


iT 
4 | 


9 
ar\/ 


s\JM PRICE 


Mecl 


PIANOS 


SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. -—.—_ih_ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 














“THE 
HIGHIST 
TYPE.” 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


125CK PIANOS 


STaxCK PIANO CP 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


Capital, 
$50,000.00. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ELL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light. comfortable and 
indestructibie. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


Duet Chair. 


Typewriter. 


Automatic movement. , ¢ 


Any child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into Spring B oa 
place, making luxurious 





Piano and 





This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duct Chair. 





chair shown on the left. PS...‘ the 
Cheapest Chairs made. ik where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 





ADAM SGHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 

276 West Madison Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


— JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
3867 WABASH AVENUE. 














126-130 N Union St Chicago, I 








C. HINZE PIANO C0., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED ——— 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


471 Olybourn Ave., 
OBRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 
































AUGUST POLLMANN, 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


40 & 72 Franklin St, New York City. 


just west of 
» Broadway, 


THE MUBSIOAL COURIER. 


slimporrer 274 Musical instruments 
"he 


shaved. 













Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, 


New York. 








THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 





Fach Head can be tightened separately. 









Tightening device made entirely of metal. 





EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, 
923 Locust. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . « 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 







THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: 
CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


TEH JULIUS N. BROWN OCoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


ERIE, PA. 














Brapsury Music Hari, | CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
290 & 292 Fulton 8t., 210 Ay street, 1171 Breed way. 
Address all Ne 

Man 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ihwmiwv,; 


Mawuracrorv, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| 125 to 135 Raymond St.. 


HIGH GRADE ORGAN 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THe Ann ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS, 


MAKERS, 











THE SCHWANDER 


Sole Agents for United 
States and Canada, 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 


(The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(SSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 


NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 
f 26 Warren St., New York, 





— 


tie 
SGX GRAND, SQUARE & UERIGI hy, 


Bis: ) 


~ 


PIANO) FORTE jj BTIUN, a 


De 





(131 to 147 BROADWAY. 


= 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION vo 
RAILROAD. 


& ORGAT. 


> Canbndgeport Mass. 





BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 








——MADE BY-—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


BLASIUS 












” eo 
Y C.N.STIMPSON 
& (0., 
Manufacturers PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
Carved Legs, |” pactory. 
TRUSSES, rissa foie, 
PILASTERS, &c., and Pilasters. 


In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 


k, Black Walnut and an 
Be ou long Engraving Panels. 








Mahogany for i 
Grand, Square and | yon nerarnixc 
Upright Pianos, | °so en” 
prig BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to518 W. 2th St., \ 
Westfield, Mass. be =e Cox. \ 












PIANO 


Ce 


INCORPORATED. 





WOODBURY, N. J. 


Capital: One Million Dollars. 








Fiano Cases 











ERVING, MASS. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


% The ©. Ss. STONE 


ARE THE BEST. 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O 


LUDWIG & CO. 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Brascst* 


702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 











84 


me 00 THOM VT A RTIN 


1833. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





GUITARS @ ti teuuate 


1893. 








t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#3 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


De JANON, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 








KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 








53000 


OPULAR _ ._300 


FASE Sabnen ior 
ANOS. AM cits 


ve he (110290 


i 





MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 


Keach 
Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


The 


OVERETT 


JIIANO 











Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Req in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 











‘ EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, . | 
i $ Violas, Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. z 
23,2 5%, Highest Grade Instruments, © OS, Es 
ee XO) Mads Uk Oe srenten Lactlors. & : : 
E i Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. i 2 
OR ss eee Agencies for several States still open. ps tae 33 
E f ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 





Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most In- 
of the Guaranteed for Five Years. 
furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Oo. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between zed and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav’ TORZ. 











Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos inAmerica. §@)~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions H and Bracket 











Complete. 








Telegraph and R.R. Station : OFFICE AND FACTORY: 








FOSTER PIANOS.“ 


FOSTER & CoO., Rochester, N. Y. 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NW TORE. 


or 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


QOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


{1 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Azents for United States 26 Warren St, New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


The Boston 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





For is Durability 
li f d 
ey «ecu | 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


DO 
WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 


procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Ca:alogue, 


iE. LEAR & Co., Easton, Pa. 























- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











ERNEST GABLER & BR 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 


220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
A! frame, cast in one piece, paten nted May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





OTHER: 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


*% %& % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





STREET. °° 


INo: 


BOLE AGENT, 


OPER, HEwWi1itTT & Co., 


i7 BURLING SrItYP, NEW TOoREzZ. 


TAC S35 LC) TRENTON 1RON COMPANY, Trenton, H. J. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


190 THIRD AVIAINUE, NEW TORE. 


W IE Bi. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 820 Bast 39th 6t., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. ¥., 
manuals; St. Geor; e's Ch., 
os ¥ 043 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch.. 

Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Wt Hy Brooklyn Taber- 
Ci irst Presbyterian, 
ASR 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. 







Manufacturers and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 








NEW YORK. 


VENEERS, 


426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON! VAT XSSINBR, sortie race. 


296 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIANOS. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








BROWN bd PATTERSON, 





PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








A handsomer or more useful Present 
for the Holidays than one of our 
upholstered Piano Chairs could not 
be found. ——_- 




















A. EX. SMITE, 


Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SEND FOR PRICES, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS, SCARFS, LAMPS, &e., 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

















GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 








= NASSAU, N. Y. 








ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
Established 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 





Voiced or Unvolioed. 


| 
| 
. READING mass.| 


























ee 


i 








a 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—53d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
W loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing: and have, placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer P1ano,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. F 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 





, = 
4, ‘ 
. 
z 
% > , ‘ he =a > x 
00 ns spe err 
rye  SOHMER << 


“© FinM To AOS 
TRADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO., 
Warerooms : 149-155 East 14th Strest, NEW YORK. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Ton. 


FIRST .«. 
e FIRS Tin sea 
FIRS 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





HE Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 
bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 

which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 





(SIGNED), — Pare pi 
tg Y~ 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
= BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


QP" SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WARBROOMS. 








CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PLANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








On sale at the New York Ware- 
rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 
East Seventeenth Street. 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 


The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 





